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A Shrine to Which the Heart of America Turns’ 


The American people have waited fifty-seven years for a 
national memorial to Abraham Lincoln. Those years have 
faded the figures of his contemporaries, and he stands grandly 
alone. 

His life and character in the calmer and juster vista of 
half a century inspire a higher conception of what is suitable 


The oppressed and lowly of all peoples, as liberty and free 
government spread, pronounce his name with awe, and cherish 
his assured personal sympathy as a source of hope. Their 
leaders quote his glowing words of patient courage, of sym- 
pathy with the downtrodden, ‘of dependence on God’s wisdom 
and justice, and of his never-ceasing prayer for liberty thru 

the rule of the people. 











adequately to commemorate his greatness. 

Justice, truth, patience, mercy, and love of 
his kind; simplicity, courage, sacrifice, and con- 
fidence in God, were his moral qualities. Clar- 
ity of thought and intellectual honesty, self- 
analysis and strong inexorable logic, supreme 
common sense, a sympathetic but unerring 
knowledge of human nature, imagination and 
limpid purity of style, with a poetic rhythm 
of the Psalms—these were his intellectual and 
cultural traits. 

His soul and heart and brain and mind had 
all these elements, but their union in him had 
a setting that baffles description. 

His humility; his self-abnegation and devo- 
tion; his patience under grievous disappoint- 
ment ; his agony of spirit in the burden he had 
to carry; his constant sadness, lightened at intervals with a 
rare humor; the abuse and ridicule of which he was the sub- 
ject; his endurance in a great cause of small obstructive 
minds: his domestic sorrows, and finally his tragic end, form 
the story of a passion that give him a personality that is as 
vivid in the hearts of the people as if it were but yesterday. 








*From address delivered by Chief Justice William H. Taft at dedi- 
cation of Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C., May 30, 1922. 








The harmony of his message with every popular 
aspiration for freedom proves his universality. It 
was this which Stanton was inspired to predict 
when, as Tuincoln lay dead, he said, ‘‘He now be- 
longs to the ages.”’ 

His own life without favoring chance in prepa- 
ration for the task which Providence was to put on 
him, his early humble surroundings, his touch with 
the soil, his oneness with the plain people, and the 
wonder that out of these he could become what he 
was and is, give us a soul-stirring pride that the 
world has come to know him as we do. 

We like to dwell on the fact that his associates 
did not see him as he was when on earth, and that 
it was for generations born after he was gone to feel 














‘“In this temple as in the hearts of the people for whom he saved the Union the mem- 


ory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever’’ 


his real greatness and to be moved by his real personality. 
Not with the lowly only, but with all—rich or poor, igno- 
rant or learned, weak or powerful—has this aura about Lin- 
coln’s head at his death grown into a halo of living light. 
Therefore it is well that half a century should pass before 
his people’s national tribute to him takes form in marble, 


that it should wait until a generation instinct with the grow- 


ing and deepening perception of the real Lincoln has had time 
to develop an art adequate to the expression vf his greatness. 
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TRADE MARC 


Northwestern Bank Building, 


Exacting Buyers of 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


have accepted our invitation to give us a chance 
to demonstrate our ability to fill their orders sat- 
isfactorily. Today our books contain the names 
of some of the foremost sash and door plants, in- 
dustrial concerns and retail dealers in the United 
States; but we can still take care of a lot more 
business and would suggest that you put up to us 
your 1924 requirements. 


Write for our prices 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Hardwood Flooring 
104 Kinds 3/8” and 13/16” 


The Home o Maple e 
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Where men make an art of a trade—where the highest degree of 
excellence is the only standard tolerated— where it is an honor and 


a distinction to produce better than the usual quality of flooring. 
L. C. L. or Carlot Shipments. Sold to Dealers Only. 


Nichols & Cox 


Grand Rapids, Mich. iF b C 
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and Saginaw sorting yard as- 
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C BASSWOOD Northern Hardwoods. 
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modern band mills. 

We also manufacture the 
famous Wolverine Brand 
Maple and Birch Flooring. 
Give us a try on your next 
order. 











Send for quotations 


Strable 


LUMBER & SALT COMPANY 


Saginaw, Michigan 





The sign to follow 
for Maple Flooring 
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Building and Loan Great Home-Building Agency 
HRIFT IS A SOLID VIRTUE in itself, for it implies not only The best agency for promoting thrift and home-building is the 





building and loan association; and it is an agency that sets up rela- 
tions between men that in themselves soften and ameliorate the diffi- 
culties along life’s pathways. Those who lend to the association 
help those who borrow from it, and vice versa; and each profits in 
proportion to the help he gives the other. Here is an example of co- 
operation at its best. Here are safety and profitable investment. 

It is indeed strange, even pathetic if not almost tragic, that any 
community should be without a building and loan association. Every- 
body benefits from its existence and operation, and lumbermen most 
of all among individual merchants. If there is a reader who doubts 
of the value of the building and loan association.to his community, 
or if there is one who feels that he ought to know more about the 
workings and possibilities of such an organization, he will find in the 
address of J. B. Douglas, delivered before Nebraska lumber dealers 
and printed on page 62 of this paper, answers to most of the ques- 


the accumulating of money, but its proper use. To practice 

thrift is to take the first step toward independence, and to accu- 
mulate a competence is to take the final step in acquiring liberty. 
It is no misuse of words to say that tenancy is a species of servitude; 
it would be a misuse of words to say that that family is truly free 
that must move at another’s dictation. In such a case a man’s home 
is no longer his castle. 

If to practice thrift is a virtue, to teach thriftiness to others is a 
duty imposed upon all who know its value. If home-ownership and 
that alone spells liberty, then to promote home-building is to advance 
the cause of liberty and forward the interests of society as a whole. 
The benefits accruing to individuals and to society from the general 
practice of thrift with a view to home-ownership are so great 
that the profit realized by lumbermen from the sale of home- 
building materials seems insignificant in comparison. 
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tions that are likely to be asked by those who should become either 
lending or borrowing members. 

Two classes of persons become members of building and loan 
organizations—lenders and borrowers; and both classes are likely 
to include many persons who can not borrow and will not lend thru 
any other agency. The association fills a place and performs a 
service that simply is not filled and is not performed otherwise. It 
is time that every lumberman appreciated his own relation to the 
building and loan association and its potency for good in his commu- 
nity. If his community has no association it needs one, and upon 
the lumberman more than upon any other devolves the duty to get it. 





Implanting the Desire for Home Ownership 


NOVEL SUGGESTION FOR THE advancement of the home- 

owning idea is set forth in a story appearing in this issue on 

page 44. It is generally conceded that the ownership of a 

home adds to one’s standing and prestige in the community. Then 

why should not that fact be used to arouse in those who have here- 

tofore been content with the status of tenants, an ambition to move 
up into the owner class? 

Altho reading in his local newspaper week by week the names of 
home-owners alphabetically enrolled on the roster of the “Home 
Owners’ Club” may not cause the renter immediately to resolve to 
build a home, yet the seed is planted and in many cases it will 
eventually bear fruit. 

The power of suggestion is great, and the suggestion of home 
ownership could hardly be imparted in a more effective manner than 
by the plan outlined. People would become accustomed to looking 
for the weekly advertisement with its list of “club members,” and 
scanning it to see whether the names of neighbors and other ac- 
quaintances appeared. It would cause home-owning to be talked 
about in the community. Every renter, when his own initial letter 
was reached, would experience a distinct mental jolt because of 
the omission of his name from the list, which he would recognize as 
representing the best and most substantial people of the community. 
Naturally, his pride and ambition would be stirred, and the desir- 
ability of owning a home would appear to him in a new light. 

One of the most interesting addresses delivered at the recent 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
strongly advocated introducing the personal touch and the news 
element into retail lumber advertising, and presented numerous 
illustrations of the excellent results that have followed that pro- 
cedure. The “Home Owners’ Club” advertising, described and illus- 
trated in this week’s issue, introduces both of these elements. Un- 
questionably such advertisements would be widely read, and it is 
equally certain that they would exert an influence far beyond the 
ordinary type of “own-your-home” advertising, with its often rather 
stereotyped appeal. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in a news story that 
appeared on page 39 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 9, an 
Oregon lumber retailer in the newspaper advertisement quoted and 
commented upon, uses the phrase “We want to see you on Tipton’s 
Honor Roll of Home Owners; that’s the community spirit.” This is 
an application of the central idea of the “Home Owners’ Club.” 

The suggestion embodied in the “Bestville” story is offered with 
the hope that lumber retailers who are especially desirous of 
stimulating interest in the building of homes during the coming 
months, may be able to adapt it to their advertising, either indi- 
vidually or in codperation with other interests of their communities 
equally concerned in getting new homes built. Better still, it may 
serve as a starting point for working out a better plan. The 
AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN will be very glad to hear from dealers who 
make use of this suggestion in any form, or who have devised a 
better plan for accomplishing the end sought. 


‘N 


Short-lengths Problem Solved by Salesmen 


UMBER COMMONLY HAS BEEN DEEMED a raw mate- 
rial, and it is so to a large extent. The term raw material 
implies that further manufacture is necessary before the 

lumber takes on its ultimate form. In general it may be said that 
by far the greater part of the softwood lumber produced in the 
United States is ready for use by changing its length only; widths 
and thicknesses remaining as they come from the mill. Mill 
lengths are designed to conform as largely as possible to the 
requirements of actual use; that should mean that if studding is 
to be used in 9-foot lengths the mill would be justified in cutting 
2x4’s of that length, at least in the proportion that they are actually 
used in construction. This is theory; in practice, obstacles are 
encountered. 

In connection with the standardization program the practical 
size investigating committee undertook to determine the exact 








lengths actually used in some of the common forms of construc. 
tion. In its report that committee showed that the percentage of 
short lengths in the average building is variable, but that it gen. 
erally amounts to from 25 to 30 percent or even more. The com. 
mittee therefore recommended that manufacturers produce stand. 
ard studs in 9- and 11-foot lengths in addition to the usual even 
sizes. It recommended also that dimension be produced in the 
following lengths: 2x6—9 and 11 feet; 2x8—9, 11 and 13 feet; and 
2x6—13 and 15 feet, in addition to the lengths already cut. 


Attention is again drawn to the question of short lengths by 
discussions at two lumbermen’s meetings held last week. One 
occurred at the meeting of Michigan retailers, and was followed 
by the adoption of resolutions as published on pages 66-68 of this 
paper. The other took place at the meeting of the Louisiana mil] 
managers, as reported on page 70. Odd lengths were not discussed 
specifically; the problem .of millmen being one of manufacture, 
and of the retailers, one of use, of short lengths. The encouraging 
fact in connection with both discussions was the recognition by 
each group of the practical difficulties confronting the other. 


President C. C. Sheppard, of the mill managers’ group, stressed 
the fact that there is “a set market for such material, which could 
be utilized if sales managers only acquainted themselves with the 
situation.” Will A. Cavin, a retailer, speaking at the Michigan 
meeting, said that some of his yards are making good use of short 
lengths, particularly in garage construction, and he said further 
that disposing of short lengths is largely a matter of education; 
that it is first necessary to “sell” the dealers and yard managers 
themselves on the use of short lengths for garages and other pur- 
poses where they may be used to advantage. Mr. Cavin emphasized 
the fact that it is useless to expect the yard managers to sell short 
lengths to consumers before they themselves are “sold” on their 
use. 

There plainly is no disposition on the part of millmen to force 
the acceptance of short lengths beyond practical building needs, 
and there is no disposition among retailers to ignore the possibil- 
ities of conservation in the production and use of short lengths. 
The whole problem of short and odd lengths is sure to be solved 
along practical lines, because conservation of wood demands it 
and because they can be profitably used in construction. When 
both millmen and retailers have recognized that salesmanship is 
the key to its solution opposition to the use of short lengths may 
be expected to disappear. 





Tea Growers Set Example in Advertising 


NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE that the India Tea 
Growers’ Association has appropriated $1,250,000 for adver- 
tising tea in the United States. The Britishers who have 

provided this fund say that the average Englishman drinks 10% 
pounds of tea annually, while Americans average little more than 
one-tenth of a pound during the same time. The tea growers, 
therefore, have set out to persuade Americans to drink more tea. 
As the heavy consumption of tea in England is owing to the prac- 
tice of serving that beverage on every possible occasion, even in 
business offices during afternoons, Americans may expect to learn, 
thru advertising mediums, the great benefits to be derived from 
adopting the British custom of tea drinking. 


There may have been a time when money paid for advertising 
was an uncertain investment; but it need no longer be so. The 
spending of a million and a quarter in advertising tea is not a spec- 
ulative venture. The results that it will produce may be accurately 
forecast. Nothing short of a serious financial depression could pre- 
vent the realization of profits from the investment; and the adver- 
tising would prove a good insurance against the injurious effects 
of that. The people of the United States now drink vast quantities 
of coffee, largely because advertising has taught them to do so. The 
tea growers can hardly hope to supplant coffee with tea, nor need 
they do so. In all probability advertising will continue to increase 
the consumption of both beverages. 

In view of what advertising has done and is daily doing in 
enlarging the sales of practically all commodities, it is hard to 
understand why any merchant should try to get along without it. 
To deny that advertising pays is to ignore the testimony of all the 
senses. All that is bought, worn and used is sold by advertising, 
and the quantity sold of each is measured by the amount and effec- 
tiveness of advertising. 

The India tea growers have great opportunities because it is quite 
possible to induce Americans to drink as much tea per capita as 
Englishmen drink. To do that would increase tea sales in the 
United States from 12,000,000 pounds to 1,200,000,000 pounds an- 
nually; that is to say, tenfold. 

In connection with what it here said, the letter (on page 43) of 
R. B. Bearden, general sales manager Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
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to C. J. Egan and the latter’s comment thereon are instructive and 
Mr. Bearden and Mr. Egan show a thoro grasp of ad- 
yertising principles and state them in convincing fashion. The first 
of the Frost-Johnson series of advertisements referred to appears in 
Readers may judge whether they embody the theories 
Good advertising not only pays the advertiser 
in increased sales; it gives good will to his business and stability 
and dependability to the demand for his product that could hardly 
be obtained at all in any other way, and certainly not at like cost. 


suggestive. 


this issue. 
set out in the letters. 


Lumber manufacturers quite generally know this, and retailers are 
rapidly coming to do so. 
as much from their advertising as they should; chiefly because it 
is irregular and because it does not carry the right message. As 
Mr. Bearden says: “Advertising pays—of course it does. 
business man knows that. 
keeps it from doing good. Anyone who neglects his advertising 
soon destroys its value to him. Advertising has proved and is an 
integral asset to business.” 


But many lumbermen are not realizing 


Any 
It is the abuse of advertising that 











Shipments and Orders Exceed Cut 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The lumber 
movement last week was virtually on a level 
with that of the week before, according to re- 
ports received from 381 of the largest commer- 
cial sawmills by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. With six more mills in 
the comparable report group than were included 
the week before, there was a slight increase in 
new business, shipments and production. Fif- 
teen more mills than for the same week of 1923 
show production and shipments more, and new 
business less. Of the 381 reporting mills, 358 
have a total normal weekly production of 226,- 
310,405 feet, according to which actual produc- 
tion was 98 percent, shipments 102 and orders 
98 percent of normal production. : 

The unfilled orders of 269 mills of the South- 
ern Pine Association and the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association totaled 814,049,344 feet, 
as against 823,429,168 feet for 270 mills a week 
earlier. The Southern Pine Association mills 
by themselves, 138 in each week, had unfilled 
orders of 344,439,709 feet for last week, and 
350,574,330 feet for the preceding week. The 
131 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills 
reporting for last week had unfilled orders of 
469,610,635 feet, as against 132 mills and 472,- 
854,838 feet for the week ended Feb. 2. 

Because of the incomparability of its weekly 
order (new business) reports, neither of the 
above sets of figures include mills of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Association, of 
which 11 reported for last week a cut of 5,- 
663,000 feet, 32 percent of the total cut of the 
region, shipments of 8,132,000 feet, and orders 
totaling 8,724,000 feet. 

Comparative weekly figures for seven asso- 
ciations follow: Production last week, 232,- 
300,282 feet; against 225,832,195 feet the week 
before, and 199,097,140 feet the same week last 
year with 366 mills reporting. Shipments were 
244,382,871 feet; against 242,869,995 feet the 
week before, and 238,777,961 feet last year. 
Orders were 235,508,679 feet; against 234,245,- 
675 feet the week before, and 265,130,990 feet 
last year. 

All reporting mills taken together show ship- 
ments 105 percent, and orders 101 percent, of 
actual production last week. For the Southern 
Pine Association mills these percentages were 
109 and 101, respectively; and for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, 94 and 
92 percent. 

The lumber movement for the first six weeks 
of 1924, compared with the same period last 
year, follows: Production—1,250,311,763 feet; 
against 1,160,114,319 feet—1924 increase 90,- 
197,444 feet. Shipments—1,345,117,290 feet; 
against 1,429,650,447 feet—1924 decrease, 84,- 
535,157 feet. | Orders—1,452,945,764 feet; 
against 1,620,039,431 feet—1924 decrease, 167,- 
093,667 feet. 

_ The Southern Pine Association reports that 
its unfilled order file is larger than at any 
time in the last four months, except for two 
weeks in January. Shipments last week were 
7,000,000 feet in excess of production, while 
new business was practically equal to produc- 
tion. Orders decreased slightly from the previ- 
ous week, as did production, and shipments de- 
creased 6.2 percent. Of the 86 mills reporting 
running time, 67 operated full time, including 
two on double shift; three mills operated one 
day; one, two days; one, three days; three, four 
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days, and eight, five days. Shipments last week 
were 9.15 percent above production; orders 
were 1.15 above production and 7.33 below ship- 
ments. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that 131 mills manufactured 109,858,886 
feet of lumber for the week ended Feb. 9; sold 
101,448,570 feet and shipped 103,530,602 feet. 
Production for the reporting mills was 23 per- 
cent above normal; new business was 8 percent 
below production, and shipments ‘were 2 percent 
above new business. Forty percent of all new 
business taken during the week was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 40,895,392 feet, 
of which 32,983,786 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 7,911,606 feet for export. New 
business by rail amounted to 1,870 cars. Of 
the week’s lumber shipments, 44 percent moved 
by water, amounting to 45,977,424 feet, of 
which 27,976,203 feet moved coastwise and in- 
tercoastal, and 18,001,221 feet overseas. Rail 
shipments totaled 1,770 cars, and local deliver- 
ies amounted to 4,453,178 feet. Unfilled do- 
mestic cargo orders totaled 142,955,385 feet, 
and unfilled export orders, 199,335,250 feet 
while unfilled rail trade orders were 6,366 cars. 


To Consider Structural Timbers 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 14.—-A subcommit- 
tee of the Consulting Committee on Lumber 
Standards has been appointed to consider struc- 
tural timbers and report to the Consulting Com- 
mittee at the meeting in Chicago beginning 
March 20. The personnel of the subcommittee 
is as follows: 

Henry Bricsson, representing the general con- 
tractors’ group; John Foley, representing the rail- 
road group ; Guy Gray, retailers’ group; EK. 8. Hall, 
American Institute of Architects; W. E. Hawley, 
railroad group; J. E. Jones, chief inspector South- 
ern Pine Association; George T. Gerlinger, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; C. V. McCreight, 
wholesalers’ group; C. C. Sheppard, Southern Pine 
Association; A. F. Robinson, Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk and C. C. Warne, American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

The subcommittee will hold a meeting at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, March 19. This meet- 
ing will follow an informal group meeting of 
all the organizations interested in the standard- 
ization of structural materials, March 14-18, im- 
mediately following the annual convention of 
the American Railway Engineering Association. 
Most of those interested in structural timbers 
will be present at that convention. The informal 
group meeting will submit suggestions to the 
subcommittee on structural timbers, to be in 
turn whipped into shape and transmitted to the 
Consulting Committee on March 20. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, Feb. 1 to 6, of a varying 
number of southern pine lumber mills, being 
weighted averages of reported actual sales at 
latest available dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, 
Edge grain— S$2S or S4S 
1x3” B&btr. ....$84.56 SG NO Ravens $33.00 
Flat grain— ERED” ING. Bocce 45.00 
1x4” B&btr. ....$45.35 BES” NG Beiveas 24.25 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 20.33 Ee?” Nai Bikes cc 25.75 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 20.88 28:3" NA Be icces 21.25 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 15.50 Longleaf Timbers, $4S, 
Dimension, 2x4, 16’ 20’ and Under 
a err $25.53 8” and under....$27.00 
ING Be rive wan 23.09 Ee cccadandaiwade 39.61 


Veneer Plant Destroyed by Fire 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 14.—The Mengel Co., 
of Louisville, today received word of the entire 
destruction of its veneer plant at Hickman, Ky., 
one life being lost, while the damage was 
figured at $800,000, covered by insurance. 
Arthur D. Allen, president of the company, re- 
ported that the lumber mill and departments 
were not damaged, but the telephonic reports 
indicated complete loss of the veneer depart- 
ments of the big branch plant. The fire started 
about 7 o’clock this morning. 


Railroads Placing Heavy Coast Orders 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—Douglas fir long 

dimension is in active demand, and ear build- 

ing and other railroad material are strengthen- 
ing in price on account of heavy orders placed 
within the last few days. It is reported that’ 
the Pacifie Fruit Express is placing orders for 

30,000,000 feet, and that the Southern Pacific 

of Texas, International & Great Northern, Santa 

Fe and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass have 

all placed good sized orders. The market for 

yard material, however, is quiet, buyers holding 
off, while the producers are not inclined to 
shade quotations. 


Activities of the Nylta Club 


New York, Feb. 12.—The first monthly get- 
together of the Nylta Club will be held Feb. 20 
in Gibson’s Restaurant, Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second street. Entertainment will be 
under the direction of Carleton M. Hub. 

Directors of Nylta, in announcing the monthly 
meetings, said the object was to develop the 
social side of the organization and to promote 
friendships among the lumbermen. 

Prof. Samuel Record of Yale addressed the 
Nylta members last Friday night on ‘‘ The For- 
ests,’? and on Friday night of this week Dr. 
S. T. Dana, of Amherst, Mass., will be the 
speaker. Dr. Dana is a noted forester and is 
associated with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Stockholders Elect New Offficers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 9.—At the regular 
meeting of its stockholders on Feb. 5, the 
Bryant Lumber Co. elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Raymond L. Gardner; vice 
president and superintendent, William A. 
Sanders; secretary, Fred A. Hill; treasurer, 
Howard W. Sanders. 

Mr. Gardner, the newly-elected president, is 
well known, having been connected with the 
Bryant organization for the last six years. Ed. 
T. Verd, retiring president; has been chief execu- 
tive since 1913. He recently recovered from an 
illness of several months. Mr. Hill, secretary, 
has been with the company for twenty-five years, 
and in his new position will be factory sales 
manager, and will be in charge of rail trade 
as well. Mr. Saunders, as vice president and 
superintendent, will be in full charge of the 
operation. He has been with the company for 
ten years. The new treasurer, Howard W. Sand- 
ers, is his brother, and by profession a lawyer; 
and in his active work for the company he will 
gradually give over his legal practice. The 
factory superintendent, in direct charge of 
operation, will be J. G. Johnson, who has had 
many years experience and is thoroly familiar 
with the duties of his position. 
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Manufacturer of Archery Bows Sought 


Can you refer me to a manufacturer so situated 
that he might be interested in manufacturing low- 
priced bows in quantities for archery uses, particu- 
larly for boys? Such manufacture might be com- 
bined with the manufacture of golf clubs, baseball 
bats and similar products.—INQuIRY No. 1,216. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from an ad- 
vertising agency. The names of several con- 
cerns that have evidenced interest in the manu- 
facture of archery bows or golf shafts and sim- 
ilar products have been supplied to the inquirer. 
From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has received inquiries similar to this asking for 
wood suitable for bow manufacture or for the 
manufacturers of bows. The name of the in- 
quirer will be supplied upon request.—EDIToR. | 


Plan Book of Apartment Houses 

Some time ago we secured a copy of a plan book 
containing only apartment house floor plans and 
elevations. We believe these buildings ranged in 
size from 4-family to 60- or 75-family apartments. 
Our copy of the plan book has been mislaid and we 
desire to obtain another.—INquiRy No. 1,218. 

{The foregoing inquiry comes from a Michi- 
gan retail lumber concern. The Southern Pine 
Association several years ago published a book- 
let entitled ‘‘Real Homes That Buy Them- 
selves,’’ but as that booklet described smaller 
structures it evidently is not the one referred 
to by the inquirer. There is another book of 
plans for apartment hotels, but this does not 
come within the description given the inquirer. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who can 
give information about the apartment house 
plan book referred to are invited to do so. The 
name of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.— EDITOR. | 


Seeks Supply of ‘Vermillion’? Wood 


Can you inform me where I can obtain a sample 
of vermillion wood; also give me information as 
to where a supply of this wood could be obtained. 
{ understand that it is a foreign product.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,220. 


{The term vermillion wood is applied to pa- 
dauk (Pterocarpus dalbergioides) coming from 
the Andaman Islands, and to podauk from Bur- 
ma, (Pterocarpus macrocarpus). Trees are ob- 
tainable which will give clear pieces ranging 
in length from 16- to 28 feet with a center 
girth of from 6- to 8 feet. Often larger logs 
are obtainable, tho the difficulties of transport 
commonly prevent the marketing of the larger 
timbers. The color of Burma podauk varies 
from a bright yellowish red to a dark brick red 
and sometimes is streaked with brown. The 
Andaman padauk varies from a deep crimson 
thru echerry-red, pink and reddish brown to 
brown. If not heavily polished it bleaches to 
a rich golden brown on exposure to light and 
air. When exposed to moderate light and well 
polished Andaman podauk retains almost its 
original rich crimson color. In the Andaman 
Islands the wood is classified into two sorts, 
one called ‘‘on-colored’’ and the other ‘‘off- 
colored,’’ the quantities running about 70 
percent of the former and 30 percent of the 
latter. Only about 5 percent of the ‘‘on- 
eolored’’ sort however is of the finest crimson 
eolor. Other qualities of the two sorts are 
identical. The wood is generally straight 
grained, altho containing alternate grains run- 
ning different ways. This necessitates the use 
of a sharp tool to produce a smooth surface. 
A small percentage of trees yields wood with 
beautiful figure. The Andaman wood is com- 
monly straight, somewhat stronger and more 
durable than the Burma species. It has been 
used for gun carriage and wheel work, as well 
as for furniture and interior finish. During 
the war large quantities of the timber on the 
London doeks waiting for American demand 
were used in the manufacture of saddle trees, 


mine sweepers, mauls, and felloes for gun car- 
riage wheels. The wood has been used for 
paneling and furniture in many large pub- 
lic buildings, clubs and private houses. It 
is also used for piano and organ cases. The 
inquirer has been given the names of concerns 
that can supply this wood, and the name of the 
inquirer will be furnished upon request.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


Oklahoma Pine Stumpage Values 


Can you give me any idea of the market price of 
yellow pine stumpage in Oklahoma? We have a 
customer who has a seetion that he wants to sell 
but he does not knew what a fair price would be.— 
Inquiry No. 1,217. 


[Prices on stumpage vary so widely and there 
are so many factors involved in determining 
its value that it is hardly likely that anybody 
could tell the value of this section of timber 
unless its location and character were definitely 
known. The difficulties involved in fixing stump- 
age prices are indicated in the following note 
taken from the United States Department of 
Agriculture Separate from Year Book 1922 
No. 886, entitled ‘‘ Timber: Mine or Crop?’’ 

‘*Stumpage prices vary with the size and 
quality of the timber, the stand per acre, the 








Historical Data About Retailing 


I should like to get some statistics regarding the 
retail lumber business in the United States.—]y. 
QuirY No. 1,219. 

[Statistics published in the AMERICAN Lum. 
BERMAN indicate that in 1921 there were about 
44,000 retail lumber yards in the United States, 
These yards were capitalized at about $1,386. 
000,000 and they handled from 25,000,000,000 
to 30,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year. It has 
been estimated that 70 percent of all lumber 
products are distributed thru the retail yards, 
The inquirer has been referred to a source from 
which additional information may be obtained, 

Cost System for Auxiliary Mill 

Can you furnish me with any information ag 
to a reliable cost finding system for lumber deal- 
ers operating small mills for resawing and dregg- 
ing lumber ?—InQuiry No. 1,211. 

[To this inquirer, which is a public account- 
ing concern in Virginia, has been sent a copy 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S book ‘‘Prae- 
tical Saw Mill Accounting.’’ This booklet, 
however, hardly meets the needs of the in- 
quirer. What is wanted evidently is a cost- 
keeping method for a saw and planing mill that 

















In Hawaii this flume supplants ox teams as a means of transporting sugar cane from fields to 
mill a distance of several miles 





size of the traet and its relation to others in 
the vicinity, the ease or difficulty of logging, 
distance to market, transportation facilities, and 
the bargaining ability and financial exigencies 
of both buyer and seller. While average stump- 
age prices are of the greatest importance in 
indicating the trend of values, and hence wheth- 
er timber cropping is generally profitable, they 
can not be directly applied in the appraisal of 
individual tracts.’’ 


The same publication also contains the state- 
ment that the average value for stumpage of 
all species and all regions rose from $1.89 a 
thousand board feet in 1889 to $2.18 in 1899, 
$2.59 in 1904 and $5.02 in 1919. 


In a report on the costs of manufacture issued 
by the Southern Pine Association for its sub- 
scribers for September, 1923, the item of stump- 
age cost varies from $2.49 a thousand to $8.33 
a thousand. The mills reported on are not iden- 
tified and, therefore, it is not known whether any 
of them were in Oklahoma or not. It is sug- 
gested that the best means of arriving at a 
price on the stumpage in question is to offer it 
to a number of possible purchasers. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied to interested 
readers upon request.—EDITor.1 


is auxiliary to a wholesale or retail lumber yard. 
So far as known there is no book containing 
information of that kind, tho there is need of 
it in the industry. Readers who have additional 
information on this subject are invited to send 
it in. The name of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied on request.—EDITOR. ] 


Information on Cabinet Making 


I would like to get a few books on cabinet mak- 
ing; also I would like to subscribe for one or more 
magazines which would be helpful to the amateur 
furniture builder.—INQuiry No. 1,204. 


[This request is made by a Wisconsin dealer 
in forest products. So far as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows there is no magazine de- 
voted to cabinet making. There are a number 
of books that should be of interest to the 
amateur woodworker and the inquirer has been 
given the titles and prices of these books. 
Readers who can give additional information 
along this line will be supplied with the name 
of the inquirer upon request.—EpIToR. | 


You CAN pay rent on a house for fifty years 
and at the end of that time you will not own 4 
much as a shingle on the roof. 
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Southern Pine in Strong Position 


Demand for southern pine has been slowed 
down considerably in the North and East due 
to the recent heavy snowfall and stormy weather. 
The mills are mostly booked ahead from thirty 
to forty-five days and, with heavy shipments 
constantly decreasing stocks, are not eager for 
new business and certainly are not offering con- 
cessions. In addition to heavy bookings, there 
is a very strong southern demand due to the 
active building, increasing activity of exporters 
and, all conditions considered, a very fair de- 
mand from the middle West and East. . Transit 
cars naturally have entered consumption less 
rapidly during the last few days, and are often 
sold at concessions when threatened by demur- 
rage charges. There are no indications of weak- 
ening on the part of the mills, however, and bet- 
ter prices on some popular items are in fact de- 
manded by many. Current demand covers prac- 
tically everything on the list, boards and dimen- 
sion being in particularly active call. The lat- 
est reports from the South indicate that the 
weather is showing improvement with the result 
that woods work is being speeded up somewhat. 
This improvement is too recent to have had 
much effect on manufacturing as yet, and pro- 
duction remains severely curtailed. 

The poor assortments at the mills often make 
it difficult to place orders, especially if they 
eall for more than usually mixed cars. Many 
of the large manufacturers remain off the mar- 
ket, at least so far as the more popular items 
are concerned, and as a big increase in the de- 
mand is expected as soon as the weather mod- 
erates, there does not appear to be any reason 
for expecting lower prices in the near future. 


North Carolina Pine Trade 


North Carolina pine bookings have declined 
markedly from the high levels attained during 
January, due principally to shortage of stocks, 
which allows manufacturers to accept only part 
of the orders offered. Most of those from retail 
sources call for immediate shipment, and while 
it is possible to load promptly straight cars of a 
certain few items, it is a physical impossibility 
in the case of mixed cars, such as predominate 
in demand. The manufacturers are also care- 
ful not to sell too far ahead, and therefore turn 
down much business offered for future delivery. 

While wholesalers report that recent bad 
weather has resulted in a lessened demand from 
retail yards, they themselves are actively in the 
market, are soliciting the mills for stocks by 
mail and in person, and are quick to pick up 
desirable lots whenever found. 

Inquiries meanwhile are heavy from every 
source, and the North Carolina pine manufactur- 
ers look for a very active demand thruout the 
late winter and spring. In order to meet this, 
they are exerting every effort to increase their 
production, tho with indifferent siccess. 

Prices have shown no reportable change, but 
are firmly maintained, and tend to advance. 


Northern Woods Continue Active 


The demand for all varieties of northern hard- 
woods continues to be brisk, with all important 
consumers contributing to the handsome ag- 
gregate of orders. The market is very firm. 
Dry stocks are declining steadily, being prac- 
tically exhausted in many sections, and price 
is often a secondary factor when dry lumber 
must be had. The sawmills are busily shipping 
green stock, which consumers take readily in 
the absence of seasoned material. This is es- 
pecially true of maple, which has a very heavy 
call from flooring manufacturers and other con- 
sumers, and which in dry condition is probably 
the Scarcest wood on the northern list. Birch 
is hardly more plentiful. 

_ Hemlock remains in a strong position, hav- 
ing a good demand which has been slowed down 
only temporarily because of the severe blizzards 
which swept the northern country last week and 


tied up outdoor work generally, as well as log- 
ging operations. Hemlock stocks have been 
gradually decreasing for some time, and are low. 
Prices are holding steadily. 

A decided improvement has occurred in the 
northern pine market, both as regards sales and 
inquiry, according to reports from the Minne- 
sota producing territory. Retail yards in that 
State and Dakota have taken rather more lum- 
ber than customary at this season, due to un- 
usually active building. Industrial items also 
are in good request, with lower grades moving 
especially freely. Some price reductions have 
been announced, placing northern pine on a 
more competitive basis with western products. 


Southern Hardwoods in Demand 


No slackening in demand for southern hard- 
woods from domestic consuming interests has 
been noted. Automobile body manufacturers, 
flooring and interior trim makers, furniture in- 
terests, and box and crating plants are all ag- 
gressively in the market, and hardwood pro- 
ducers make the unanimous report that sales 
are running considerably above the average for 
this time of year. By far the largest volume 
of buying is to cover requirements actually in 
sight. Speculative buying, in fact, is at a 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 52. 





minimum. Weather conditions in sections of 
producing territory have improved of late, and 
rather more logs than were expected are now 
being brought in. However, the log supply is 
still far below normal requirements. Produc- 
tion, therefore, is still subnormal and, as ship- 
ments are materially in excess of the quantities 
being placed on sticks, stocks are decreasing. 
Many popular items are very difficult to find 
in dry condition and consumers are sometimes 
obliged to take green lumber. The shortage of 
dry supplies is probably most marked in Nos, 1 
and 2 common plain red and white oak, which 
have a continuously strong demand from a vari- 
ety of consumers, but particularly from manu- 
facturers of flooring and interior trim. Plain 
and quarter sawn sap gum, in all grades, are 
also scarce in dry condition, the result being a 
constant improvement in the movement of red 
gum, offerings of which have recently been re- 
duced, so that prices are working upward. The 
increasing activity and strength of red gum 
during the last few weeks is, in fact, the out- 
standing market feature. There is not much 
demand from exporters altho overseas trade 
prospects are not discouraging. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


Inland Empire manufacturers of western 
pines still find their market rather spotty, some 
reporting a steady volume of business and 
others a fair demand only. However, taken as 
a whole, the market appears to be in good con- 
dition, tho somewhat less active than during 
January, and prospects for spring trade are 
generally considered to be very good. Shop 
lumber is very active and is holding strongly at 
former price levels. No. 1 shop, in all thick- 
nesses, and 6/4 No. 2, are in small supply and 
are almost impossible to secure in straight car- 
lots. Assortments of dry stocks generally are 
becoming badly broken, especially in the case 
of large dimension fir, for which there is a 
strong demand. No. 2 western white pine has 
been much reduced in supply and all items re- 
cently advanced $1, while No. 3 is actually 
searce at many mills and is very firmly held. 


Stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 Idaho white pine are © 
also much reduced and have recently advanced. 


California manufacturers of white and sugar 
pine report a steady inquiry, with a stronger 


demand for upper grades of factory lumber. 
Prices are stiffening, with No. 1 shop and No. 3 
clears in white pine very scarce, and No. 2 shop 
none too plentiful. A strong demand for cut 
stock is reported, with the principal mills 
booked ahead. The demand for sugar pine is 
improving constantly. 

Redwood manufacturers report a steady in- 
flow of inquiries which indicate a normal sprin 
trade, particularly with the East. Current busi- 
ness is of good volume, bookings about keeping 
pace with production. California is a big fae- 
tor and will probably remain so all year. Un- 
sold dry stocks at mills are still light and 
prices are well maintained, with no changes 
since last December. 


Fir Cut Increases; Orders Keep Pace 


A strong demand from the Atlantic coast con- 
tinues to feature the Douglas fir market. This 
trade is reported to be buying more lumber than 
it has ever taken before, and this takes up 
much of the slack in cargo order files resultin 
from the continued absence of Japan and Cah- 
fornia as market factors. However, the scarcity 
of vessel space is beginning to limit this trade, 
and some refusals on the part of buyers to pay 
the present higher freights are reported. 

The outlook in the California market is better. 
While that State is still marking time so far as 
lumber purchases are concerned, it is not doing 
so in its building operations. It appears that 
the California market should be in a mueh 
sounder condition by March, and the general 
opinion is that a big revival in demand from 
that source can be expected during that month. 

Rail trade during the last fortnight has been 
featureless on account of the snow storms that 
have stopped outdoor work in large sections of 
the middlewestern and eastern consuming terri- 
tories; but as winter building has been ab- 
normally voluminous, and as prospects for 
spring business continue bright, manufacturers 
expect that as soon as the weather improves 
rail business will develop rapidly. 

During the week ended Feb. 9, shipments 
amounted to 94 percent of production, as 
against 101 percent the -preceding week, but 
production increased during the week from 16 
percent above to 23 percent above the normal 
mark. The percentage of water shipments de- 
creased from 47 to 44 percent; domestic and 
foreign cargo and rail shipments all declined. 

New orders stood at the same percentage of 
production as during the preceding week, 92, 
despite the increase in the production base. 
Those for water delivery showed a substantial 
pick-up, increasing from 30 percent of the 
total to 40 percent. Orders for domestic cargo 
delivery increased by over ten million feet, and 
those for export by about a million feet, partly 
offset by a decline in rail bookings. 

Unfilled orders for domestic cargo delivery 
have increased by about seven million feet dur- 
ing the week, while unfilled export orders have 
declined by about twelve million feet, and the 
total of unfilled rail orders shows a small in- 
crease. These figures, however, are based on 
the report of 131 mills for the week ended Feb. 
9, total 469,610,635 feet; as against 472,854,838 
feet reported by 132 mills the preceding week. 

The mills are holding firmly to their lists and 
are showing no great concern regarding their 
order files. These are still comfortably heavy, 
and while some manufacturers are in a little 
more receptive mood, there are still very few 
chances to place business at lower prices than 
have prevailed for the last month. The reason 
is that none of the mills have large stocks; 
nor are they making any efforts to accumulate 


any. It is reported that some of the operations, 


that have been running double shifts are, in 
view of the fact that orders are beginning to run 
below output, cutting these off. Long dimen- 
sion is an active item and railroad items have 
strengthened on account of recent heavy orders. 
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BEND, OrE., Feb. 9.—Thru the steady growth 
of the lumber producing companies in this city 
during the last few years, and the large expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities by the two 
principal companies here during the last year, 
Bend has become one of the most important pine 
manufacturing centers in the United States; 
and it is estimated that the output of Bend’s 
sawmills for 1924.will be between 300 and 350 
million feet. This total will be divided some- 
what as follows: Shevlin-Hixon Co., 175,000,- 
000; Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 150,000,000; 
and the cut of smaller mills near Bend, possi- 
bly 25,000,000. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Co. began operation of 
its third and newest unit in March of last year. 
Its sawmill plant is divided into three sawing 
units. The first unit contains two band mills; 
the second unit is a duplicate of the first, and 
the third unit contains one band mill and one 
gang. This company’s cut for 1923 was 167,- 
000,000 feet. 

That the box plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
was not an unimportant unit is evidenced by the 
fact that, according to J. M. Herbert, assistant 
sales manager in charge of box sales, this com- 
pany shipped 675 carloads of box shooks during 
1923. The company is at the present time build- 
ing a regrading and remanufacturing plant to 
facilitate the handling and utilization of its 
upper grades of lumber. 

J. P. Hennessy is general manager of the 
Shevlin-Hixon interests at Bend, and as a lum- 
berman is well known both in the middle West 
and West. He has been connected with the 
Shevlin interests for many years. 

The sales of this company are in charge of 
Lou Taylor, sales-manager. That is easily said, 
but to anyone to whom figures mean anything, 
the marketing of 175,000,000 feet of pine would 
seem to be a real man’s sized job. 


Just across the river from the Shevlin plant 
are the two large plants of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., one of which began operations for 
the first time Sept. 1, 1923. This new mill is 
the pride and the pet of the Brooks-Scanlon 
interests, and is a show place to interest any 
pine manufacturer in the country. The mill is 


- the last word in electrical uptodate sawmill 


equipment. It is large and roomy to begin with, 
and is equipped with three 9-foot band mills, 
and has electric drives and electric set works 
ete. thruout. The carriages are also equipped 
with the Martin airdog, making it necessary to 
maintain only one man on each carriage. The 
power plant is a wonder from the standpoint 
of simplicity, equipped with a 2,500 kilowatt 
Allis-Chalmers turbo-generator. The steam 
plant consists of four Sterling water tube boil- 
ers, 610 horsepower each, or a total of 2,440 
rated horsepower. 


Yard Accessible to Both Mills 
One feature of this company’s operations 








here is that both sawmill plants are located at 
a common point so the yard is equally acces- 
sible to either. In the course of construction 
at the new mill, which is located about 1,500 
feet from Mill A, is a battery of nine Cutler 
Desk Co. kilns. The Brooks-Scanlon people 
are installing these kilns after having had one 
of them on a trial operation for more than a 
year, and it is understood that this is the 


A Great Western Pine Manufacturing Center 


H. K. Brooks is the vice president and man- 
ager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. at Bend. 
H. E. Allen is assistant manager, and George 
Perkins is sales manager. 

Not only is Bend favored with two very large 
western pine manufacturing concerns, but these 
concerns are both progressive and uptodate in 
all their methods. One of the evidences of 
this is the fact that both the Shevlin-Hixon 





New plant (Mill B) of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.—old plant in background 


first kiln of this type to be used for drying 
western white pine. 

The Brooks-Scanlon company might be said 
to be a molding specialist, in that it produces 
a very large amount of moldings at these plants. 
Last year about 13 percent of its output went 
into molding, or something over six million 
feet board measure. The molding factory is a 
separate unit. It contains six molders in addi- 
tion to rip and trim saws and other equipment. 
In both sawmills large quantities of shade roller 
pickets are manufactured, and a large stock 
of these is on hand at all times. 

Last year, even tho the new mill got a late 
start in the fall, the company cut 102,000,000 
feet but in 1924 promises to eut around 150,- 
000,000 feet. 

This company prides itself on its organiza- 
tion, the large number of married men on its 
crew, and its small percentage of labor turnover. 








Airplane view of the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s plant at Bend, Ore. 


and Brooks-Scanlon companies publish monthly 
house organs which are models from both news 
and typographical standpoints. Paul Hosmer 
is editor of the ‘‘Des Chutes Pine Echoes,’’ 
which is the publication of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., and which has a circulation of 
about sixteen hundred copies. This publica- 
tion reaches, of course, all the employees of the 
company. 

The name of the Shevlin-Hixon publication is 
‘*The Equalizer,’’ and this is edited by Frank 
R. Prince, publicity manager for the company. 
‘*The Equalizer’? has only recently been en- 
larged both in scope and size and hereafter will 
cover both the operations of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co. at Bend and the McCloud River Lumber Co. 
at McCloud, Calif., which is owned by the same 
interests. It has also been enlarged in its page 
size and is now 714x104 inches, giving a much 
better chance to utilize larger cuts. 
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Hotel Named for Pioneer Lumberman 


Hoquiam, Wasu., Feb. 9.—The memory of 
a veteran Jumberman was honored, and the lum- 
ber industry was recognized, by the decision of 
the lessees and board of directors of Hoquiam’s 
splendid new community-owned hotel, that the 
hostelry shall be named The Emerson. 

This name was chosen in honor of the late 
George Harvey Emerson, pioneer lumberman of 
Hoquiam, who was responsible for the original 
platting of the townsite, and who in conjunction 
with Capt. Asa M. Simpson established the 
Northwestern Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, which 
was an outgrowth of a previous partnership be- 
tween the two men in the lumber manufactur- 
ing business. Mr. Emerson was the first mayor 
of Hoquiam when the city was incorporated, in 
1890. He died in 1914, but the Emerson estate 
has continued in active identification with the 
progress of Hoquiam. 

The Emerson Hotel, which is situated at the 
corner of Seventh and I streets, promises to be 
known far and wide as one of the finest pos- 
sessed by any city of the size of Hoquiam in 
the entire country. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 9.—To William A. 
Whitman, president of the Seattle Lumbermen’s 
Club, was accorded the distinction yesterday of 
presiding at the first luncheon in the United 
States given to 8S. Takayama, secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce of 
the Japanese Government. The luncheon was 
held in a select dining room of the College Club, 
and was attended by more than a score of man- 
ufacturers and exporters of this city and Ta- 
coma. At the side of Mr. Takayama was C. J. 
Hogue, expert in the market extension move- 
ment for west Coast forest products, who re- 
turned during the week from Japan, where he 
had spent three months in company with Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, and O. M. Clark, of 
Portland, studying the lumber requirements of 
Japan due to the earthquake. 

After Mr. Takayama had been introduced, 





Reviews Japanese Lumber Needs: 


- of the area of Japan was covered with forest, 





The retail yards were stocked with lumber, but 
to our surprise we did not find a stick of Douglas 
fir anywhere. We discovered that about two-thirds 


and that the quantity of standing timber was about 
half that of the United States; that Japan had 
been importing less than half the lumber it used 
annually, and furthermore had been exporting 
a quantity more than equal to its imports. But 
those facts do not mean any discouragement for 
us. Under Japanese methods of reforestation, the 
trees being cut are sixty to seventy years old, and 
in some instances one hundred years, and there- 
fore are comparatively small. It follows that the 
4x4s and other “baby” squares coming from us 
are needed in enormous quantities, and that the 
long lengths and large sizes will always be re- 
quired. It is for this reason that the forestry 
service of Japan inquires eagerly about American 
reforestation methods, asking when we will be able 
to stop the waste. We went mile after mile thru 
native forests, in which every foot of the land 











Mr. Hogue gave a brief account of 
his investigations in Japan. He re- 
minded the lumbermen present that 
the success of his mission had 
been due materially to the assist- 
ance of Mr. Takayama, who had 
guided him on excursions thru Japanese forests. 

Mr. Hogue said it was difficult to answer the questions 
in the mind of every lumberman—How soon will the con- 
gestion at Tokio and Yokohama be cleaned up, and how 
soon will Japan begin buying again. He pointed out that 
there were two obstacles in gaining a satisfactory answer. 
One was that labor in Japan had not yet taken its de- 
flation, and that a great many inequalities in pay were 
causing discontent; and the other was the unsettled political 
situation. But the conditions, Mr. Hogue said, were tem- 
porary. ‘‘As a whole,’’ he continued, ‘‘we have a most 
optimistic future touching the lumber requirements of 
Japan.’’ While on their tour the American commission- 
ers were frequently asked a question which seemed to be 
perplexing, but which in reality was quite simple. It was: 
‘“‘How can the Japanese buy better lumber at a lower 
price from the United States?’’ Mr. Hogue insisted that 
this query did not faze him at all, because thru a proper 
application of the data secured by the commission that re- 
sult would be practicable. ‘‘It means half again as many 
logs and half again as much lumber, and yet give Japan 
the benefit of the inecrease,’’ he remarked. He had been 
surprised to find out the way American lumber was used in 
Japan, especially large sizes and long lengths. Yet— 


Ww. A. WHITMAN, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 
President Lumbermen’s 
Club 


When we reached Tokio, instead of finding a community entirely confronted 
by ruin, we entered a city that had been nearly half rebuilt since the disaster. 
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was growing new timber. If a tree 
is taken out, another is replanted 
immediately, and it is a curious and 
instructive fact that the thinning-out 
process is profitable. 

I was favored in being able to in- 
spect a forest of about 20,000 acres, 
privately owned, and I was assured that the family who owned 
it were making all the money they needed or.could use out of 
the forest alone. Such a thing is not possible in this country, 
where a discount is put on growing timber thru the imposition 
of a heavy tax; but if there could be a small land tax on the 
growing forest, and then a tax on income when the forest 
product is marketed, a big step would be taken toward the 
solution of this question in the United States. In Japan the 
profits of the forest are greater during the period of growth 
than at the final cutting. The forest lands of Japan are growing 
trees just as fast as they can; it is interesting to observe the 
extent to which this work is carried on, and to see the great 
number of people dependent on this form of industry. I have 
never seen any country in which there is so great an appreciation 
of the beauties of wood. It explains why the Japanese are 
willing to pay a tremendous premium for features such as grain 
and other qualities appealing to them. 


S. TAKAYAMA, 
Secretary Japanese 


Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce 


Mr. Takayama has come to the United States on a leave 
of absence for a year, during which he will spend three 
months in this country and the rest of the time probably 
in the forest areas of Europe, making a close study of re- 
forestation, taxation in its relation to the forests, and 
transportation. Next week, accompanied by Mr. Hogue, 
he will become the guest of Maj. Griggs, president of the 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and will inspect the mills and logging 


operations of that great concern; he will then go to Portland, Ore., 
where Mr. Clark will likewise take him in hand. 


Putting Originality into Lumber Advertising 


Probably no phase of the lumber industry 
has shown greater changes or more rapid de- 
velopment in recent years than that of adver- 
tising. More and more manufacturers of lum- 
ber have come to realize the importance of their 
advertising carrying real messages to the trade, 
and more constructive thought is being spent in 
the preparation of lumber advertising than ever 
before. As a notable example of the thought 
that is being given this important subject and 
the development in the line of lumber advertis- 
ing, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is impelled to 
reproduce for the benefit of its readers a letter 
recently received from C. J. Egan, of the Fisher- 
Brown Advertising agency, St. Louis, Mo., 
which contains also a letter to Mr. Egan from 
R. B. Bearden, general sales manager of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of St. Louis. In 
his letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Egan says: 

About a month ago the writer received an im- 
berative order from R. B. Bearden, general sales 
manager, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., which I thought you would like to have, 
because it contains many fine things apropos to 
advertising in yours and other publications, also 
my views relating to it and the new plan of ad- 
vertising which will appear in your publication 
very soon. Mr. Bearden’s letter is as follows: 
Pron Mr. Egan: I want our advertising for 

ost Pine prepared this year and to have it start 
_ middle of February, when contracts which we 
eg bc many Journals will be renewed, and to 
ave $8 advertising appeal directly to retailers 
who are located in small towns. 

fy suggestion would be to draft this new form 
of advertising and confine it strictly to cold type, 
but use such a characteristic type that will quickly 


convey our message to the readers of journals that 
carry our advertising. This draft should be, in 
my judgment, something new and distinctively orig- 
inal. Do not use cuts or illustrations of any 
description—only the trademark ‘Frost Pine’ that 
is welded into the signature cut, Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co. 

“You are not restricted in any sense in the 
preparation of this new form of advertising. It 
must be, however, new in layout and new in use 
of type; that is, so new it must be something 
that no one else has ever used. Frost Pine must 
be the first to herald the newest of the new in 
advertising. That would be in keeping with our 
super-quality lumber. We were the first, and, if 
my memory serves me correctly, we are the only 
lumber manufacturer up to the present time who 
has ever used genuine oil paintings in their ad- 
vertising. Therefore, our latest endeavor must be 
to the other extreme and instead of using oil 
paintings, cuts or illustrations to appeal to the 
imagination and develop further suggestions aptly 
correlated to the text, we will use only type to por- 
tray the fact that exists, as one person talking to 
another, or describing something for another to use. 
You are to select the corresponding type that you 
believe will be best suited to convey our message. 

“Our advertising has always been attuned with 
Frost Pine quality. You have put it on a high 
plane and we want it kept there. It must reflect 
in the finest sense the dignity of our people and 
the tradition of the founder of this business. That 
can be done in an understandable way to impart 
to everyone who reads our advertising that it is 
our personal representative and is the voice of our 
business. 

“T shall never rely upon the publisher to deliver 
justifiable results from our advertising and fail 
to coéperate with that publisher to make adver- 
tising profitable. The publisher, as I understand 
it, sells us space only. It is up to us then to build 
into that space the material that will appeal to 
and mold public opinion favorably to Frost Pine. 
Your work is to construct our advertising so that 
it will illuminate the pages of the publication in 
which it appears, and we must take the full re- 
sponsibility ourselves to make our advertising prof- 


itable to us by presenting Frost Pine dressed with 
type and design in an attractive and interest-com- 
pelling form. 

To Confine Message to Small Town Retailer 

“Therefore, confine our message to the retailer in 
the small town—that is the vital effort at this 
time. When he reads our advertising he will fully 
understand the indispensable value that Frost Pine 
will be to him in supplying his requirements. One 
thought must be defined in each advertisement ; 
that will be sufficient. It must be clear and com- 
plete. Each must be a finished product which the 
reader will fully comprehend. 

“Our plan of advertising that contained oil 
paintings was a magnificent success. Returns 
from it more than exceeded our fondest expecta- 
tions. To our great surprise, we received highly 
complimentary expressions from lumber retailers 
thruout the United States and abroad. In one in- 
stance, particularly, a retailer requested that we 
send him a complete set of these oil paintings. 
There were numerous and continuous expressions 
from retailers everywhere about this form of ad- 
vertising as it appeared, which convinced me be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that the proper kind 
of advertising in a trade journal will bring its 
own reward to the advertiser. 

“Advertising pays—of course, it does, if you 
treat it right. Any business man should know 
that. It is the abuse of advertising that keeps 
it from doing good. Anyone who neglects his ad- 
vertising soon destroys its value to him. Advertis- 
ing has proved and is an integral asset to business. 

“Endeavor to have this new plan completed and 
ready to appear in the publications the second 
week in February. I look forward to you to pro- 
duce in your own highly excellent manner, this 
new form of advertising to establish just as fav- 
orable an impression as the plans which you have 
prepared for us in the past.” 

Black Type Chosen for Frost Pine Message 

My answer to Mr. Bearden was in the selection 
of a new style type called Cooper Black. This is 
the heaviest and blackest type turned out by the 
foundry. It has taken the place, or will very soon 
replace, the skinny, inane types so frequently used 
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in the past. The design to carry Cooper Black is 
a unique one. Mr. Bearden says the responsibility 
should not be placed upon the publisher to make 
advertising produce satisfactory results, and I 
believe he is right. My obligation is to put ver- 
dant newness and originality in the preparation of 
advertising Frost Pine. That is the way to make 
advertising pay. The publisher should not be held 
responsible, because he is only an agency for the 
distribution of the advertising to the subscriber. 
When he has done that, he has fulfilled his part to 
the utmost. His duty to hold his subscriber has 
nothing to do with the space which he sells for 
advertising. 

The oe. part of advertising revolves around 
the man who prepares it. He is the responsible 
factor and the one who must make advertising pay. 
It is his duty and obligation to the advertiser and 
the responsibility can not be shifted upon the 
shoulders of anyone else. When a man ceases to 
be able to perform by producing interest-compelling 
advertising, then he has lost his grip upon the lever 
that molds public opinion favorably. 

Frost Pine message for 1924 will appear set up 
in Cooper Black, and it is black type. It is 
treated in a manner that retains its clearness, 
clarifying the subject it presents, yet does not 
allow it to become too heavy and dominate the 
space at the expense of the message. Nothing 


heavier has ever been cut in the making of type 
that compared with Cooper Black. The force of 
this type destroys forever the belief that advertis- 
ing should be presented in faint, thin and light 
faces. The readers of publications want the sub- 
ject presented to them forcefully and quickly. The 
eye visions Cooper Black immediately and conveys 
its purpose to the mind where it finds a place to 
retain it. Therein is added value to advertising. 

It is quite a tribute to pay to the lumber publi- 
cations that they were the first to present a reg- 
ularly scheduled plan of advertising that carried 
with it genuine oil paintings. R. B. Bearden said 
to me a little more than a year and a half ago, 
“Don’t you believe that we could reproduce oil 
paintings in our advertising? I am more than 
willing to make a test that it can be done. I have 
looked thru lumber publications for a number of 
years and I do not find that any manufacturer of 
lumber ever used oil paintings in his advertising. 
I wish you could consider this subject seriously 
and give me your opinion upon it very soon.” 

The result was that instead of talking it over 
further, I submitted four genuine oil paintings 
that had practical advertising value. The sub- 
jects of these are familiar to publications and their 
subscribers thruout the country now. That is how 
I developed oil paintings for advertising Frost 
Pine and which were used exclusively in lumber 


publications during the latter part of 1922 and 
thruout 1923. 

The new plan for advertising Frost Pine thruout 
1924 will be impressive, and without going into de- 
tails concerning the mechanical construction of 
it, which is in itself a very clever bit of the en- 
graver’s skill, I think it would be better to leave 
to the readers of your publication something in 
the form of a surprise for them. I am confident 
they will find in this advertising many suggestions 
which will justify that the appeal has been made 
directly to the retailer in the small town. That 
in itself is something new. The word preparation, 
composition, use of small words—primer words, 
if you please—the construction and application of 
the text, will prove that the early teaching of 
philosophy and psychology, preparatory to using 
them in general business, have faithfully filled 
their part in the development of young minds ag 
impressionable as wax. 

It is safe to assume, and advertising men must 
to some extent be prophets, this new advertising 
for Frost Pine will find itself reposed in the breasts 
of the retailers in the larger cities, who in many 
instances were the small town retailers not so 
many years ago and who will cherish this partic- 
ular message that will be forwarded to them con- 
tinuously by lumber publications thruout the 
United States during this year. 





The “Bestville Plan” for Arousing Desire for Homes 


“Why did not some community try this plan long ago?’’ is 
the query that came to the mind of the writer of this story 
when he learned about the Home Owners’ Club, of Bestville, 
which is a good, average agricultural community of about 3,500 
population. Perhaps public spirit and pride in the progress of 


the town are stronger 
than in some other 
places of the same size, 
which may account for 
the successful organi- 
zation and operation of 
the Home Owners’ 
Club. John Miller, 
president, and Harry 
Brown, secretary, of 
the Bestville Improve- 
ment Association, are 
not the whole organiza- 
tion, as it has nearly 
fifty members, most of 
them being quite ac- 
tive. The Improvement 
Association does 
things, but, as Mr. 
Miller says, ‘‘it does 
them one at a time.’’ 
In that way the inter- 
est of the members is 
kept up, and as soon as 
one objective is at- 
tained, the next most 
important thing is 
taken up. 

“‘In a town of this 
size,’’ said Mr. Miller, 
‘it often is hard to 
keep a commercial club, 
improvement ass ocia- 
tion, or chamber of 
commerce going. Often 
such a group of people 
get together with a 
great burst of energy 
and an honest purpose 














A New Club That You Ought to Join 
Home Owners’Club of Bestville 


Your name, if it begins with “B,’’ should be in this list of home owners 
of this city and township. Home owners are the bulwark of the nation. You 
have been wanting to tuy a home, of course. Everybody worth while does, 
unless there is some very special reason to prevent. 


The Bestville Home Owners’ Club will help you in any and every way it can 
to own your home. That’s what it is for. 


Here ‘coun members of the Bestville Home Owners’ Club whose names 


begin with ‘‘B’ 


George Babbitt 

Cc. W. Babcock 

John Babel 

Mrs. Lena Bach 

D. Dwight Bachman 

August H. Backstrom 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin A. Backus 
Frank J. Baker 

Mrs. Olive Baker 

Charles H. Baldwin 


William H. Ballou 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Bamberger 
Dr. F. Walter Bancroft 

Luther C. Banks 

Harry C. Blum 

Mr. and Mrs. Willlam Bradford 
Charles W. Brown 

Robert T. Buckley 

Harry A. Bush 

Thomas L. Buxton 


William A. Anderson bought the Frank Hanson house on Fifth Street since 
the ‘‘A”’ list of home owners was published last week, so now Bill is a member. 


The “C” list of members of the Home Owners’ Club will appear next week. 
Watch for it. The other lists will appear each week in regular order, but— 


If you buy a home, tell Harry Brown, secretary of the Improvement Associa- 
tion, who is also acting as secretary of the Home Owners’ Club until it is formally 
organized and officers duly elected, and your name will be put on the list— 


And if you want to buy a home, tell Harry and he will do his best to help 
you figure out a way to do it. Bestville has one of the largest and best managed 
building and loan associations anywhere in a city of this size. You can make 
small monthly or weekly payments. 


If you want to build, the lumber dealers, contractors and builders can offer, 
as a result of their long experience, many valuable suggestions that will save 
you money and give you what you want—all without charge. 


Every home owner in Bestville by virtue of such ownership, automatically 
becomes a member in good standing of the Home Owners’ .Club, entitled to all 
the rights and benefits which thereto pertain—owning your home is the most 
important. There are no admittance fees or membership dues, but there is talk 
of a big picnic next summer—details to be arranged later. 


Watch This Space Next Week 
HOME OWNERS’ CLUB OF BESTVILLE 














Wouldn’t a series of weekly newspaper advertisements like this make the people of 


your community ‘‘think home owning’’? 


of benefiting the community in which they live, but they try 
to do a dozen things at once, so the progress on each is only 
about one-fourth as rapid as it would be if the energy were 
focused on a single objective at a time.’’ 

This improvement association was started a number of years 


ago. There were plenty 
of skeptics who were 
curious to know what 
it was all about. The 
first thing the associa- 
tion did was to provide 
hitching posts for 
farmers’ teams, which 
of course are not need- 
ed so much now, but the 
former hitching space 
has been fixed up for 
parking flivvers. Noth- 
ing else was even con- 
sidered by the associa- 
tion until that job was 
done. The next job tac- 
kled was putting in a 
good, permanent side- 
walk to the cemetery, 
the old walk being in 
very bad condition. 
After that, the Im- 
provement Association 
took up one thing after 
another, so it was only 
natural that it should 
foster the Home Own- 
ers’ Club, which has 
become quite an institu- 
tion in the town and is 
doing a lot to keep the 
subject of home own- 
ing prominently before 
the people. 


Mr. Miller thinks 
that inasmuch as the 
home is at the foun- 
dation of the nation, 
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starting this Home Owners’ Club is about the most important 
thing the Improvement Association has ever done or is likely 
But even he had no idea that it would attract so much 
attention, because the idea is a very simple and natural one 


to do. 


in this day of codperation. 


A fund of about $250 was raised by local lumber dealers, - 
contractors, real estate firms, dealers in hardware, furniture, 


heating and lighting equipment, build- 
ing and loan associations, banks and 
other interests to defray the cost of 
making a careful house to house canvass 
of the city and township, the results of 
which were checked against the tax lists. 
Some of the money also went to pay for 


New Office to Be “‘Different’’ 


StREATOR, ILL., Feb, 11.—Extensive improve- 
ments to its retail plant are being planned by 
the J. C. Ames Lumber Co., of which W. H. 
Jennings is president and D. C. Brown treas- 
urer and manager. These betterments will in- 
clude a new office building of especially attrae- 
tive design, as well as sheds and other equip- 
ment. Manager Brown states that the plans 
which have been prepared contemplate an office 
building architecturally different and to his 
mind more pleasing than the average retail lum- 
ber warehouse front. The design will be an 
adaptation of the Spanish type of architecture. 
The color scheme will be buff and red. A red 
tile roof and two arched gateways of steel grill 
work will accentuate the Spanish effect. 

Provision is made in the plans for an un- 
usually large display room for exhibiting home 
building specialties, such as built-in features 
and other millwork, flooring, interior trim ete. 
The office proper will consist of a lobby, a gen- 
eral office and two private offices, all being 
equipped with every convenience for the trans- 
action of business. 

After completion of the office building, work 
will be started on sheds, to be erected in the 
rear of that structure. The officials of the com- 
pany are very desirous of getting these improve- 
ments completed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and Mr. Brown thinks that with anything 
like favorable weather, the company will be 
able to get settled in its new quarters before 
the spring business opens up. 
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Moves Into New Quarters 


Decatur, Iuu., Feb. 11.—The Decatur Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. has transferred its 
business offices and general headquarters to its 
handsome new home at Water Street and 
Wabash Avenue, where business is now being 
carried on as usual. Because of its growing 
business, the company was obliged to provide 
increase facilities. Its new building is complete 
and modern in every detail, and will greatly 
facilitate the efficient service which the De- 
catur company makes a cardinal point of its 
business policy. 


Yard Managers Hold Conference 


DusugquE, Ia., Feb. 12.—Managers of 33 
yards of the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., oper- 
ating in Iowa and Illinois, gathered at the 
company’s offices last week for their annual 
get-together and conference. Discussion of the 
program for the year, matters of interest, and 
survey of the 1924 outlook, featured the busi- 
hess sessions. <A series of luncheons and dinners 
kept the managers busy outside the conference 
programs, 


SAAABBBERBHBGBAAGBEBAB: 


‘‘ THE CUSTOMER PAYS for the advertising, of 
course, but he pays it with only a small part 
of what advertising has saved him,’’ affirms 
Joseph F, Johnson, president, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 


newspaper advertising space. 
hausted, Mr. Miller said, more will be raised, or the members 
of the Home Owners’ Club may decide to levy a small assess- 
ment, to help the good work along. The cause is a worthy 


When the initial fund is ex- 


one, and the money will be forthcoming when needed. Local 


What do you think of the ‘‘ Bestville plan’’? 
Can you suggest any improvements, or any plan 
better designed to arouse local interest in home 
owning? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wants 
your ideas on the subject. 


HOME OWNERS’ 
CLUB FORMED 
AT BESTVILLE 


First Organization of Its Kind 
Begins Important Work in 
This Community 


“Are you a member of the Home 
Owners’ Club of Bestville?” is the pop- 
ular question of the day in this city 
since the announcement of the organi- 
zation of this new association. The 
requirement for membership in the club 
is very simple. You are a member if 
you live in your own home, and that 
is about all there is to it. There are 
no dues, no assessments. Everyone 
is welcome to become a member. But 
it does not stop there. It is admitted 
that home ownership is a good thing— 
that it makes better citizens and a bet- 
ter community for these citizens to live 
in—so the club wants more members 
more than anything else. Ways and 
means are provided to help anyone who 
wants to buy or build a home, such as 
advice as to financing, how to build to 
the best advantage, cost of building, 
and any other problems confronting 
those who want to own homes of their 
own. All this service is free for the 
asking. 

The plan of the Home Owners’ Club 
was publicly announced at the meeting 
of the Improvement Association Tues- 
day evening, when President John Mil- 
ler said that he had been thinking for a 
good while that not enough people here 
own their homes, altho this community 
compares well with others in that re- 
spect, but until home ownership is 100 
percent in this city, it will fall short of 
what it ought to be. The next thing 
was the old question, “Well, what is 
going to be done about it?” 

The answer is the organization of the 
Home Owner’s Club, in which all home 
owners automatically become members 
at once. So that all members of the 
club may know each other, and every- 
one else know who the members are, a 
series of advertisements will be run in 
the local newspapers, one appearing 
each week, giving the list of members 
alphabetically. 

A fund has been raised by contribu- 
tions of firms and individuals interested 
in building business, real estate, and 
others, to pay the cost of a survey or 
canvass and the advertising, and a 
house to house inquiry has been made, 
in addition to securing the information 
given by the tax rolls. 

But what the Home Owners’ Club 
wants most of all is more new mem- 
bers, until every citizen is enrolled. 








A news story like this in your local paper would 
create immediate interest in home owning 


lumber dealers, contractors and builders say that never be- 
fore at this time of year has there been so much interest 


and so many inquiries concerning build- 
ing as have been manifested in the few 
weeks since the Home Owners’ Club was 
launched. ‘‘It is such a simple, easy 
plan to interest people in building or 
buying homes that it seems strange some- 
one did not think of it long ago.”’ 





Plan Books in Doctors’ Offices 


Did you ever sit in a doctor’s or dentist’s 
office waiting your turn to be seen; and have 
you noticed that the reading matter on the 
table usually consists of periodicals anywhere 
from six months to three years old, thumbed 
and dog eared from much perusal? One retail 
lumber firm saw in this familiar situation an 
opportunity to do some effective advertising, 
and at the same time enable persons compelled 
to visit the doctor or dentist to pass their 
waiting time more pleasantly and profitably 
than by conning ancient periodicals. 

The concern referred to is the Merritt Lum- 
ber Yards, of Reading, Pa., of which Fred H. 
Ludwig is general manager and K. W. Perkins 
is sales manager. This firm some time ago 
instituted a campaign having for its object the 
placing of one of its plan books in the office 
of every doctor and dentist in the city, num- 
bering about 270. The results have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. At the same time it made 
a drive for placing plan books in the offices of 
all of the real estate dealers of the city. 

The book sent to the doctors and dentists was 
accompanied by a letter reading as follows: 


We are taking the liberty of sending you one of 
our books of plans, showing designs and estimated 
costs of homes etc., and wonder if you would co- 
operate with us by putting it on the reading table 
in your waiting room. 

It should prove of interest to your patrons and 
may help them while away some of their idle mo- 
ments while waiting fur your services. Moreover, 
we feel that it will prove an attractive addition 
to the literature in your office. 

Altho the book is essentially an advertisement 
of our firm, we feel that its constructive effect in 
developing a home building and home loving people 
will benefit not ourselves alone but the community 
as a whole—and, accordingly, we shall appreciate 
it if you will keep it in a conspicuous place, 

If any of your clients are particularly interested 
in the Plan Book and would like to secure a 
copy for their individual use, will you please tell 
them that we will be glad to give them one if they 
eall at our office? 

We thank you for the codperation which we feel 
sure you will give us, and hope you will allow us 
to codperate with you whenever an opportunity 
may present itself. 


‘We have been able co trace definite results 
from having these books displayed in the doce- 
tors’ and dentists’ offices,”’ said Mr. Perkins, 
‘‘many of whom we are sure codperate with 
us by keeping the books in a prominent posi- 
tion.’’ 

The letter which accompanied the plan books 
sent to realtors reads as follows: 


We take pleasure in sending you one or our 
books of plans showing designs and estimated 
costs of homes, and wonder if you will cotperate 
with us by keeping it in a conspicuous place in 
your office. 

It should prove of interest to your clients, and, 
we believe, will be an attractive addition to your 
office literature. 

Altho the book is essentially an advertisement 
of our firm, we are confident that it will benefit 
you as well, since the real estate and building in- 
terests are so closely connected. Any prospective 
purchaser of land who sees the attractive house de- 
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signs In tne Plan Book can not help becoming even 
more eager to buy than he was before noticing 
them. 

Not only that—but we feel that the book’s con- 
structive effect in developing a home-building and 
home-loving people will be beneficial not alone to 
you and to us, but also to the community .as a 
whole—and, accordingly, we shall appreciate it 


What Ails the Farming Industry? 


[This comment on the farming situation by 
C. C. Isely, of Dodge City, Kan., should be of 
special interest, as giving the viewpoint of a 
retail lumber dealer in a farming community. 
—EDbirTor. | 


A few years ago when I first began to read lum- 
ber journals I became impressed with the import- 
ance of agriculture to business prosperity. Every 
writer discussing business conditions invariably 
prefaced his weekly or monthly summary with a 
survey of conditions on the farm, and predicated 
his hopes or fears on what he found there. 

As my reading expanded to hardware and grain 
journals, house organs and financial reviews I still 
found the same note. 

We have passed thru a year of almost unprec- 
edented building activity, that is city building, 
following three years of alleged or real agricultural 
distress. Operators of country yards aver it is 
real, 

Paragraphers on the business outlook, reading 
the first few lines of Secretary Wallace’s report, 
get enthusiastic to find that farm products, based 
on early October figures, represent a farm gain in 
income of over a billion dollars compared to a year 
ago. Last year they made a similar finding as 
against the preceding base line year. 

George E. Roberts, in the National City Bulletin, 
punctures this bogus joy by pointing out that all 
this alleged farm prosperity is based on advances 
in corn and cotton, the latter on such a restricted 
acreage and output that it means at best a spotted 
prosperity. The corn, over 80 percent of it, is 
fed to hogs and other farm animals that bring 
a figure considerably less than a year ago. 

Indeed, if we would avoid the newspaper habit 
of reading only the first lines of a report and take 
fifteen minutes to wade thru Mr. Wallace’s inter- 
esting discussion, one would find that he reports 
about 10 percent of the farmers are bankrupt or 
have abandoned their farms and that an additional 
15 percent are surviving on their farm by the suf- 
ferance of their creditors, who do not want the 
land, or horses or machinery which are held for 
security. 

A subsurface glance at the shingle industry, 
which is admittedly in a bad way, would empha- 
size these findings. The shingle is preéminently a 
farm building material. The requirements of city 
ordinances and imaginary beauty values have hit 
the city shingle business. The farm demand being 
a negligible factor, the shingle business is entirely 
out of gear with the rest of the building material 
enterprise, just like the farm machinery business ; 
and will not recover by advertising, or selling 
schemes, till the farm recovers its buying power. 

Paragraphers are not backward in prescribing 
for the farm situation. On all hands we hear, if 
the farmer would work harder, burn less gasoline, 
diversify, subscribe to orderly marketing, quit rais- 
ing wheat, kill the speculators, and freight rates 
were reduced, all would be lovely. At a recent 
conference in Chicago, one learned speaker asserted 
that if the Standard Oil Co. were as inefficient as 
the average farmer gasoline would have to cost 
$5 a gallon. Such an absurd statement! It would 
not be near as far from the truth to say, if the 
average farmer wasted as much time, worked as 
few hours, suffered from the same red tape, worked 
with the same lack of personal interest, spent as 
many hours at golf or movies or some other neces- 
sary time killing, the price of wheat would have 


to be $5 a bushel and all other stuff in proportion 
for the farmer to survive. 


Farmer Has Natural Initiative 


Without discussing charges or remedies in de- 
tail this may in general be stated. As western 
farmers moved into rail shops eighteen months ago, 
they speedily became more efficient than the ex- 
perienced craftsmen, whom they replaced. This 
was due to their more eager desire to work and the 
natural initiative which is the product of the 
farm. Any western shop superintendent will verify 
this statement. Again the outbreak of the war 
laid a great burden on the farm. Instead of loaf- 
ing or striking, farmers increased their wheat and 
hog production 20 percent, feeding cattle 35 per- 
cent, dairy cattle 10 percent, rye 100 percent and 
other crops in proportion. All this while supply- 
ing their quota to the army and not drawing at all 
from the forces of labor demanded by industry and 


if you will keep it in sight and easily available at 
all times. 

If any of your clients are particularly interested 
in the Plan Book, and would like to secure a 
copy for their individual use, will you please tell 
them that we will be glad to give them one if they 
eall at our office? 

We thank you for the cojperation which we feel 


transportation. This was accomplished by longer 
hours, by the aid of women and children and the 
enlisting of improved machinery, including cars 
and tractors. 

As to diversification, the farmers dairy herds 
have increased 15 percent since the war and their 
poultry and turkeys have doubled in ten years. 
High industrial wages have made a demand for 
creamery butter and the farmers have met that 
demand. Killing booze has stimulated the ice 
cream business and the farmer has filled that want. 
As to the euphonious phrase, orderly marketing 
and its allied idea, wheat pooling, the farmer knows 
that his best markets in the last four distressful 
years have been in the early months of marketing 
when he sold 60 percent of his wheat crop, as the 
graph of Secretary Wallace’s wheat study shows. 
The speculator, supposedly the arch conspirator, 
against the farmer speculator, took the punishment 
due to the later declines. In fact, the whole flock 
of city made panaceas are either quack remedies or 
at best palliatives for agriculture’s ailment. 

A few months ago, former Gov. Lowden, re- 
turning from Europe, predicted financial mortality 
on farms of 20 percent unless we did something 
toward getting Europe on her feet. Three years 
ago Secretary Hoover said unless we took care of 
our European trade that 25 percent of our people 
would face unemployment due to the dislocation 
of our industries. It is this dislocation that has 
hit the farm. Europe does not buy silk or brick, 
coal, lumber, steel, eggs, oranges, autos, or man- 
ufactured articles from America. Normally her 
imports from America are 85 percent argricultural 
—wheat, meat, cotton. The remaining 15 percent 
is largely copper and the copper industry is just 
in the same fix farming is. 

We should export 60 percent of our cotton, 20 to 
30 percent of our wheat, and 18 percent of our 
meat products to Europe. Cotton on account of 
two short crops has escaped the blows rained on 
the heads of the wheat and meat producers. The 
cotton men got theirs in ’20, ’21, and ’22. 


Declining Prices Hit Farmer’s Income 


The break in the price of these leading farm 
staples, (the price of meat affects the price of 
corn, hay and pasturage) has not only dimin- 
ished the farm income, but by impairing the 
farmer’s income has depreciated the value of 
the farmer’s capital plant, his farm, his horses, 
breeding stock and machinery. In times of 
failure or temporary depression the farmer has 
drawn on these capital items to carry him over. 
They formed a sort of reserve. With constantly 
declining prices and with a percentage of farm 
abandonment, throwing surplus lands on the 
market, the value of this security has been 
threatened. Horses are practically worthless 
as collateral and joint stock land bank bonds, in 
spite of Government guarantee, in spite of tax 
free features, have been hard to merchandise. 
In this respect farming is much worse off than 
the railways were two years ago. 


It isn’t only the wheat raisers that are hard 
hit. The big noise about the wheat raisers has 
given the city expert the impression that millions 
of farmers were purely wheat farmers. Prob- 
ably not 1 percent of the winter wheat raisers in 
America are exclusive wheat farmers. A small 
percent make it their major operation. The fact 
that it is a cash crop does cause a wail to rend 
the sky. The farmer can see without being much 
of an expert just how hard the wheat collapse 
has hit him. Two years ago a barn equipment 
salesman called on the writer. Asking how he 
could sell such merchandise in view of the farm 
depression he admitted its difficulty, but sug- 
gested, if the farmers would diversify, things 
might be different. He related that he was 
feeding 25-cent corn to $12 hogs in Missouri and 
making oodles of money. Two weeks ago I 
asked him, ‘‘How are the hogs?’ ‘‘What do 
you know of my hogs?” he returned. I referred 
to the two year ago conversation. He admitted 
that the porkers had devoured a large previously 
earned surplus and he himself, one of the several 
interested, had had to put up $1,500 as his share 
of the deficit in the hog operations. 

A lumber operator can shut down his mill 
and the trees will continue to grow. A lumber 
dealer can cancel an order, if conditions change. 
A farmer can’t shift his game so easily. It takes 


sure you will give us, and hope you will allow ys 
to codperate with you whenever an opportunity 
may present itself. 

Mr. Perkins says that he has not been able 
to trace as definite results from the campaign 
directed to the realtors as from the one aimed 
at the doctors and dentists. 


A Lumberman’s Viewpoint 


four years to breed and finish a steer, two years 
to plan for, finish and market swine, eighteen 
months to prepare, sow, harvest and sell a wheat 
crop. Yet the farmer has been wonderfully 
responsive to changing conditions. Already his 
wheat acreage has been reduced 20 percent, his 
range cattle 30 percent, while he has doubled 
his poultry production and increased his protected 
sheep and sugar beets. The sharp price declines, 
however, have embittered him and the sudden 
price changes have bewildered him. I live in an 
unusually good turkey territory. Turkeys are 
worth one third what they were a little over a 
year ago. 


Adverse Exchange Against American Farmer 


Secretary Wallace all thru his various studies 
and reports frankly admits the difficulties con- 
fronting us in the loss of our European markets. 
He admits that adverse exchange is against the 
American farmer. He notes that Europe can 
buy to better advantage in any market than she 
can in America. He even asserts that the neces- 
sity that Britain is under in remitting to us on 
the war debt is of particular disadvantage to the 
farm. He does not suggest doing anything about 
it, however. Britain with a million and a half 
unemployed is distressed about the European 
situation. America with five or ten million 
farmers in distress for the identical reason has 
expressed no.concern Officially. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in annual session, endorsed the stand of 
the International Chamber asserting that repara- 
tions, inter-allied debts, exchange fluctuations, 
currency fluctuations, unbalanced budgets, and 
hard times everywhere were interrelated ques- 
tions and further suggested that an economic 
conference to adjust these problems was essen- 
tial and inevitable. 


Unhappily we all think of adjusting world 
problems thru some political organization like 
the League of Nations or a World Court. Good 
as these organizations are they are not framed 
to solve the economic maladjustments due to 
the war and are especially futile in view of the 
partisian hostility that has been engendered in 
discussing them. Our own experience after the 
Civil War should have taught us that not until 
we courageously determined to resume specie 
payment, that is to make our money sound, 
could we expect stable times. To be sure ina 
few years we destroyed the advantage gained by 
flirting with free silver. After the Revolution 
we had a similar experience. Hamilton did not 
satisfy himself by telling the farmers to diver- 
sify. He said the trouble with farming lay in 
the public feeling of insecurity everywhere prev- 
alent, and he urged the constitution as the first 
step to remedy farm distress. With a new gov- 
ernment functioning he speedily set up a policy 
of budget balancing under the name of restor- 
ing public credit. He assumed the debts of the 
embarrassed States who had become deeply in 
debt in a common cause. He established a na- 
tional bank giving a sound stable currency. In 
support of all these measures he argued their 
necessity as a prime factor in farm recovery. 
Others said all that the farmers needed to do 
was work harder, wear home spun and burn 
tallow candles, and all would be lovely. 


To recover farm prosperity nothing less than 
the Chamber of Commerce platform must be ap- 
plied. If we apply the Hughes formula to debts 
as well as reparations adjusting obligations to 
capacity of debtor nations, the gold hoard now 
rotting in America will no longer be a “Talent 
hid in a napkin”’ but will flow out and aid in re- 
habilitating the broken down European curren- 
cies; restore her buying power and give back to 
the farmer his wonted market. The stupid anam- 
oly of no market for the farmer’s product in 
face of a world short this year 500,000,000 bushels 
of wheat compared to 1913, with Europe short 
1,000,000,000 bushels of potatoes and 25,000,000 
meat animals provokes disgust and contempt 
that business and political America should have 
so far failed to grapple with the problem that 
underlies all our hard times and will continue to 
prevent a return to a balanced stabilized world, 
and is a continual threat to our one sided 
ephemeral city prosperity. 
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Logging Conditions Improved by Snow 


MALONE, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Recent successive 
snow storms have brought relief to the lumber- 
men and log-jobbers in all parts of the Adiron- 
dack territory. 

Handicapped by lack of snow, the hauling of 
logs and pulp wood has been seriously delayed. 
Now the work is under way with a rush. 

Snow is reported eighteen inches deep in the 
vicinity of Chateaugay Lake, where several con- 
tracts have been laid up. 

The improved logging conditions mean em- 
ployment for hundreds of men who have been 
idle for weeks. 


SPRRRBEBEEERBELRECAA: 


Celebrate Fifty-fifth Anniversary 


BLOOMINGTON, ILu., Feb. 12.—This week there 
will be celebrated here the fifty-fifth wedding 
anniversary of one of the State’s oldest lumber- 
men and his wife—Mr. and Mrs. Revilo S. 
Krum, of this city. Mr. Krum has been engaged 
in the lumber business in Illinois for over fifty- 
two years, only last year relinquishing his 
activities to his sons, Perey and Guy. 

Revilo 8. Krum was born in Green County, 
New York, Sept. 13, 1841, and came to Bloom- 
ington in 1850. Mrs. Krum (nee Marcy Percy) 
was born in Ireland, Aug. 21, 1846, and came 
to America when she was six years old. In 
1864 she went to Bentown, nine miles east of 
Bloomington, to make her home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Krum were married on Feb. 18, 1869, near 
Padua, McLean County, in which county they 
still live. 

Two years after their wedding the couple 
moved to Arrowsmith, where Mr. Krum man- 
aged the Krum & Robinson lumber yard for 


fourteen years. He built the first office and the 
first dwelling in Arrowsmith. His sons are now 
in charge of the business, the Krum & Krum 
Lumber Co., having yards at Loda, Elliott, 
Melvin, Saybrook, and Arrowsmith. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Krum are hale and active, 
and enjoy splendid health. They are the par- 





R. S. KRUM, MRS. R. S. KRUM, 
Bloomington, Ill. Bloomington, Ill. 
Celebrate Their Fifty-fifth Wedding Anniversary. 


ents of Mrs. George Hart, Santa Monica, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Lewis C. Virgiel, Pacific Palisades, Calif. ; 
and E. P. and Guy S., who maintain headquar- 
ters of the Krum & Krum Lumber Co. at 
Bloomington. 


Cuts Last Log at Louisiana Mill 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Feb. 11.—With the denud- 
ing of the pine timber lands in central Louis- 
iana, the large sawmills are passing out one by 
one. The latest big pine mill to suspend opera- 
tions in this section is that of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., of McNary, situated on the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railway, thirty-five miles south of 
Alexandria, Rapides Parish, which cut its last 
log at 12:29 o’clock on Thursday, Feb. 7. 

The suspension of this plant, which was one 
of the largest in central Louisiana, will be a 
tremendous loss financally to this section, 
especially to Alexandria, which was largely the 
beneficiary of the money expended in its oper- 
ation. 

Altho the last log was cut Thursday and the 
mill proper has suspended operations, the plan- 
ing mill will continue to operate at McNary, 
La., for sixty or ninety days, or until all the 
lumber on hand has been worked up. 

A large majority of the old office and com- 
missary force, as well as the mill force at 
MeNary, will accompany Mr. Cady to Arizona. 
The party, consisting of 150 persons, left on a 
special train at 12 o’clock Sunday, Feb. 10, 
over the Missouri-Pacific Railway to Kinder and 
thence over the Santa Fe to Holbrook, Ariz., go- 
ing to McNary over the Apache railway. 

Mr. Cady has been one of the most prominent 
and influential citizens of Rapides Parish. His 
operations have added untold wealth to this 
section and his departure is universally re- 
gretted. 





BLOTTING PAPER with an absorption as high 
as 146 has been made reeently from wood 
pulp cellulose, whereas the best rag-made blot- 
ting paper now on the market has an index of 
110 at most. 


Prominent Wisconsin Couple Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


MERRILL, WIs., Feb. 15.—In its issue of Aug. 
18, 1923, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a 
story in which the successful career of a Wis- 
consin pioneer, A. H. Stange, was recounted. 
The story ended with this statement, ‘‘God 
willing, Mr. and Mrs, Stange will celebrate their 
golden wedding Feb. 15, 1924.’’ Today in the 
presence of family and friends this event was 
consummated, and a romance begun more than 
fifty years ago, a half century of home and 
community building and fifty years of happy 
life together were celebrated at this golden 
wedding anniversary. With six children and 
thirteen grandchildren having come to bless and 
make full their lives, Mr. and Mrs. Stange to- 
day celebrated this golden wedding anniversary 
with a peculiar feeling of happiness and satis- 
faction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stange were married on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 15, 1874, at Racine, which was 
the birthplace of the bride, Miss Emilie Miller. 
A friendship which later developed in a warmer 
feeling that culminated in this marriage was 
begun in a Lutheran church where the two were 
members of the same choir. It was in the 
church where they originally had met that they 
were pronounced man and wife by the Rev. 
Engelbert. There was no honeymoon excursion 
and no interruption of the groom’s daily voca- 
tional duties. Mr. and Mrs. Stange immedi- 
ately settled down to a home life that has been 
peculiarly congenial and happy. In all of his 
early struggles Mr. Stange was encouraged and 
helped by his wife, who truly has been a help- 
mate to him, and in spite of seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles, he pressed forward until 
he became known as a leader in the sash and 
door industry and later one of the most promi- 
nent lumber manufacturers in the North. Be- 
ginning in a small way, Mr. Stange pressed 
steadily forward until his factories at Merrill 
reached the point where they exceeded in output 
that of any other institution in America manu- 
—s regular stock sash and doors exclu- 
sively, 


Active in Community Affairs 


While deeply immersed in business affairs, 
Mr. Stange always has found time to devote to 


community interests. For a term of years he 
served as alderman, later as mayor of Merrill, 
as president of the park board, president of the 
Merrill Cemetery Association and in other pub- 
lic capacities. At the same time Mrs. Stange 
was active in similar work, being for many years 
a member of the Merrill Benevolent Association 
and serving as its president. During the World 
War she found much happiness in not only con- 
tributing yarn and sweaters she purchased, but 





A. H. STANGE, 
Merrill, Wis. ; Merrill, Wis. ; 
Who Celebrate Golden Wedding Anniversary 


in knitting with her own nimble fingers gar- 
ments that found their way to the doughboys 
in France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stange celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary with a trip to Mexico. 
Again in 1910 they journeyed around the world, 
stopping in Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, India, Palestine, Egypt, the Mediter- 
ranean shores, continental Europe and _ the 
United Kingdom. In all their travels, however, 


MRS. A. H. STANGE, 


they never have forsaken their loyalty to their 
home community, Merrill, a fact definitely dem- 
onstrated when on July 27, 1923, business men 
of La Grande, Ore., at the most elaborate recep- 
tion ever accorded a visitor to that place, ex- 
tended an invitation to Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Stange to make La Grande their future home, 
an invitation that was declined because they 
expect to spend the golden sunset of their lives 
in their old home town, the community that 
they have helped to build and that has entwined 
itself so firmly in their affections. 

The six children of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Stange, all of whom are living are: Charles H. 
Stange, Mrs. C. J. Kinzel, of Merrill; Mrs. 
E. W. Ellis, of Eagle River; Mrs. Roye M. 
Rogers, of Wisconsin Rapids; August J. Stange, 
of La Grande, Ore., and Mrs. Fred W. King, of 
Portland, Ore. The sons and sons-in-law all 
are connected with the Stange institutions, 
which are the Stange Lumber Co., Kinzel Lum- 
ber Co. and the Union Land Co., of Merrill; the 
E. W. Ellis Lumber Co., of Wisconsin Rapids; 
the Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co., of Eagle 
River, and the Mount Emily Timber Co., of 
La Grande, Ore. At the latter place Mr. and 
Mrs. August J. Stange, with their family, will 
make their home, and under Mr. Stange’s direc- 
tion will be erected a modern, up-to-date large 
capacity sawmill, plans for which will be defin- 
itely decided upon during his visit to Merrill, 
where he came to join in the celebration of this 
golden wedding anniversary. 

As has been recounted in previous issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, A. H. Stange has 
had a long and eventful career and has carved 
out a success in the country’s largest industry 
that has been equalled by few and exceeded 
by none. 

The Stange home in Merrill today was the 
mecea of friends and old acquaintances who 
came to extend their congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stange and best wishes for the continuance 
of a long and happy life together. There were 
messages from other friends and acquaintances 
in all sections of the country and the event was 
one that will long remain a pleasant memory 
with all who were present. 
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Your Business Future Rests With the Young People of Today— 


If You Would Build for Permanence, Seek to Understand Them 


What are the really important sides of 
the retail lumber business? I suppose it 
has a good many. No element that bears 
upon sales or good will may be neglected 
with safety, and perhaps whatever it is that 
a man does least well is of most importance 
to him for the time being, just as the part 
of your car that breaks on a long hill out 
in the country is temporarily the most im- 
portant part of the machine. Without it, 
you’re stuck; can’t turn a wheel. One dealer 
finds that meeting the competition of a 
neighbor who is overequipped with trucks 
gives him the most worry. Another finds 
he must put most of his work and thought 
on the matter of collecting accounts after a 
couple of years of crop failure. Another is 
involved in meeting deceptive mail-order ad- 
vertising. And so on. We all know about 
these things, and if we’re efficient we come 
to grips with them when they challenge. 

But this department is inclined to believe 
that the most important things in retailing 
are those matters that underlie lasting suc- 
cess; that build for permanence. 


Measuring Policies With Golden Rule 


A few weeks ago we had a long talk with 
one of the closest students and wisest men 
in the lumber world; a man who makes it 
his business to see the industry whole, and 
to chart the things that not only made it 
immediately profitable but also build it firm- 
ly into the structure of community and na- 
tional life. The things he mentioned pass 
current in lumber discussions. Everybody 
knows and talks about them, and few people 
openly disagree with them, I dare say you 
never heard a’ man denounce the Golden 
Rule. In fact, the Golden Rule has been 
mentioned freely in the discussions of the 
present convention season. But if you’re a 
thoughtful person I imagine you’ve sat by 
and wondered just how active the Golden 
Rule is in the minds of business men when 
they draft their policies. Probably they 
don’t say to themselves, “Now, this Golden 
Rule business is. going to interfere in what 
I want to do, so I’ll just suspend it until I 
get what I want.” Not at all. But they 
simply don’t spend careful and_ severe 
thought in deciding what it means when 
worked out in detail. It’s a sort of hazy 
ideal, like the brotherhood of man or democ- 
racy or the white man’s burden. 

Now my friend didn’t discuss these par- 
ticular things, but he did discuss some other 
things that are accepted in the same hazy 
way, and that don’t get the careful thought 
they deserve. I’m going to set down here 
some of the things he said, as nearly as I can 
in his own words. 

“Lumber retailing differs from most other 
retail businesses,” he said, “in that sales are 
usually larger and are not made so fre- 
quently. Customers don’t go into a lumber 
yard every week or every season. If a man 
buys a suit of clothes the dealer knows his 
customer will. need another suit in a few 
months. A housewife buys groceries every 
week. The same is true of dry goods, shoes, 
phonograph records, magazines and, indeed, 
of most articles for sale in a town or city. 


A man is likely to go into his bank every 
day. There’s constant personal contact be- 
tween buyer and seller. Many of these other 
articles are complete and ready to use. 
They’re standardized manufacture, and you 
know pretty well when you buy an article 
what it is like and what service it will ren- 
der you. There’s plenty of chance for serv- 
ice in selling goods of this kind, and a good 
merchant with his constant personal con- 
tact can win a following that will stay with 
him. But this following is built upon the 
merchant’s promptness, courtesy and his 
buying skill in keeping the stock his town 
wants. To only a slight degree is he re- 
sponsible for the actual quality or work- 
manship of the goods he sells. He doesn’t 
make the watches or the ready-made clothes 
or the shoes. If they go wrong he passes 
the buck to the manufacturer, and the cus- 
tomer is satisfied. 

“The old-fashioned lumber dealer tried to 
do business on the same basis. He felt re- 
sponsible only for keeping satisfactory 

















In house design, the power behind the throne is 
Mary, however imposing Papa Moneybags 
may appear 


grades of lumber, and he washed his hands 
of responsibility when the stock went out 
to the job. But as time went on he found 
this was impossible. What his customer 
wanted was, of course, not merely No, 2 com- 
mon or Bé&better finish that conformed 
to the manufacturer’s grading rules. He 
wanted a house at reasonable cost; a house 
that had sound resale value, that satisfied his 
rather hazy desires for comfort and conven- 
ience and beauty, that would stand as a mon- 
ument of his thrift and in which he could 
take an honest pride. 


Retailer Fills Real Public Need 


“In the old days there seemed to be no 
one who was willing or able to underwrite 
these desires for the customer. The lumber- 
man told him to get a lumber bill made out; 
whereupon the lumberman would give him 
the lowest possible price. Of course low 
price is something that appeals to every 
thrifty person, but it did not and does not 
fill the whole requirement even of the person 
who makes thrift a vice. The contractor 
was willing to give some hasty consideration 
to the matter of plans, but the contractor’s 
chief interest lay in the work of building. 
That was his specialty, and since he usually 


did his most profitable work on just a few 
types and styles of buildings, he generally 
persuaded the customer to undertake one 
of those few and familiar kinds. If in de- 
spair the’ customer went to an architect, he 
generally found this man interested in ar. 
tistic lines’ and quite unfamiliar with the 
slants of the customer’s mind, and not always 
sympathetic to his peculiar wants. What 
the buyer really wanted, perhaps without 
quite knowing it, was a guide, philosopher 
and friend; a person thoroly a part of the 
community and familiar with its standards 
and needs; a person thoroly friendly and 


patient and intelligent; and finally a person 


expert in the knowledge of building design 
and of building materials. 

“This was, of course, a large order; but 
progressive dealers undertook to meet it, 
There are many of them now who have 
equipped themselves in a general way to ad- 
vise in regard to house design, and who can 
give accurate estimates of completed costs, 
Hundreds and even thousands of dealers have 
gone as far along this road as the needs of 
their communities will justify them in going. 
All service must be paid for, and a dealer 
is not justified in adding the overhead of a 
service more complete than his customers 
expect or will use, any more than he is justi- 
fied in owning a larger fleet of trucks than 
reasonable delivery needs require. 


Must Be Guide and Friend 


“All this is fine, as far as it goes. Buta 
plan service, as it is commonly understood, 
is not enough. It will not make him the 
guide, philosopher and friend whom people 
trust, and to whom they naturally turn when 
in need of honest and sound building ad- 
vice peculiarly fitted to their needs. Think 
over the doctors in your community. In these 
days of rapidly advancing medical science, 
people rightly want their physicians to be 
well trained. They want them to know new 
and better ways of fighting disease and of 
keeping people from getting sick. An igno- 
rant doctor doesn’t have much chance. But, 
given half a dozen doctors of about equal 
scientific education, you always know which 
one you're going to call. It’s the man who 
knows you, the man who has built himself 
into the community, who has had large ex- 
perience, is kindly, shrewd and resourceful, 
who has convinced you that he really is 
friendly and to whom your good health is 
really a matter of concern. He is more than 
a scientist, he is a trusted friend. 

“There isn’t an exact parallel between the 
doctor and the lumberman, and yet the doc- 
tor’s experience suggests something the 
lumberman might think about. I believe 
too many lumbermen are wrapped up in 
anxiety about the day-to-day sales, for their 
own good and the good of their trade. Un- 
like the shoe dealer or the notion store 
keeper, he can’t hope that every day’s sales 
or every month’s sales are going to be just 
as large as the preceding day’s or month’s 
sales. Lumber doesn’t move that way. But 


how many dealers there are who get nerv- 
ous and excited if things slack off a little 
bit when they don’t expect them to! 


A man 
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adds up the total of the day’s business and 
finds it less than he hoped, and at once all 
his resources of mercantile jugglery are bent 
on the immediate problem of making up the 
deficit the next day or the next week. He 
scouts around to see what his competitors 
are doing, finds that somebody is in a posi- 
tion that suggests new building, hunts him 
up, gives him a sales talk worthy of the 
shrewd young drummer out to make a repu- 
tation with the firm, camps on his trail, 
prunes his prices to the quick, finally sells 
on price, feels momentarily regretful about 
the smallness or complete absence of profit, 
but consoles himself because he has moved 
stock and ‘business is going again.’ 

“His efforts are not always as radical as 
this. Of course I believe in being alive and 
aggressive. Sometimes conditions over 
which a man has no control rather force him 
into fighting for life in a crisis not of his 
own making. A good many dealers of my 
acquaintance have hired solicitors when they 
didn’t believe in that way of selling lumber, 
simply because a competitor has put a sales- 
man on the territory. I’m not saying solic- 
itors are always bad. There are cities and 
towns where they do excellent work, and 
really improve the yard’s service enough to 
justify that kind of selling. But many so- 
licitors have been sent out in anything but 
a constructive spirit. They have been sent 
out with the simple instructions to ‘get busi- 
ness.’ In such a case the solicitor will hang 
around jobs sold by a competitor, will try 
to prejudice the contractor against that com- 
petitor so as to sell him the next job, will 
make promises the yard owner would not 
make and that he can not keep, will cut 
prices—and in short will take the manage- 
ment out of the office and will put it on a 
plane destructive to future sales. Work of 
this character, whether it is done by a solic- 
itor, an office clerk or the owner himself, is 
what I have in mind when I say that too 
much anxiety over day-to-day sales is likely 
to result in no good so far as the stability 
and future standing of the yard is concerned. 


First, Gear to Community Needs 


“This anxiety, even when it takes the form 
of sound and irreproachable trade-building 
activity, is likely to have a damaging effect 
if it takes the dealer’s attention off the main 
issue of building his business into the com- 
munity. Let him be a shrewd and careful 
buyer, a good collector, and an alert adver- 
tiser. Let him do all the other things neces- 
sary to the smooth and efficient daily run- 
ning of the machine. He can’t afford to neg- 
lect them. But let him save some thought 
and attention for the larger aspects of his 
work. Retailing is done on such a narrow 
margin, and requires so much capital, that 
if it is truly successful it must keep looking 
years into the future. Any given person in 
the community, even if he is wealthy and pro- 
gressive, is not going to build many houses 
in his lifetime. He’ll get married, live in a 
rented house for a few years, and then build. 
Later on, when he is middle-aged and has 
found his general level of prosperity, he’ll 
build another house larger and nicer than 
the first, and in this he’s likely to spend 
the rest of his life. Perhaps then his chil- 
dren get married, and he’ll build a house or 
two for them.. That’s about the size of his 
building program. 

“Who, then, is going to be the lumber- 
man’s best customers? Perhaps you say 
it’s the man of some wealth who can pay for 
what he wants. I don’t think so. He’s al- 
ready done his building. But, you say, he 


is the man who will build for the young 
folks, his children, who are growing up and 
getting married. Well, he may pay the 
bills, and he may put on a front intended 
to convince you and the public that he’s the 
real power in the matter. But if his is the 
average modern family, the young folks 
are going to have the voting strength in 
electing the new house and in selecting the 
dealer who is going to furnish the material 




















It’s futile to present the plan-less, box-like 
homes of bygone days to the young people 
of today 


for it. How much pains have you taken to 
know these important young customers? 
Of course you are acquainted with them, and 
they speak to you on the street. But how 
much do you really know about them, and 
the thoughts they think, and the forces that 
mold their tastes? How much do you really 
know about them, personally? If you’re one 
of the soured people who have a bad opinion 
of the younger generation and who consider 
them scatterbrained and flippant and a 
scandal to the human race, I’m afraid you’re 
not building for the future of your business. 
I dare say they’re quite as wise and steady 
and humanly excellent as you were at their 
age. Probably the very old, of all ages, 
fhought you were not nearly the man your 
father was, when you were a boy. The 
young people in these days seem to stand 
up under burdens and responsibilities quite 
as well as young people ever did. They 
know more about the world, and know it 
sooner, than youngsters did fifty years ago. 
The youngsters back in ’17 and ’18 put thru 
a job in France that was fully worthy of 
their grandfathers of the ’60s. 
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DONT be deceived by adver- 

tising of ready-cut building 
companies claiming that there is 
no waste due to their methods of 
cutting. The waste is there, but 
you don’t see it. It is left at their 
mill. 

They also state that their meth- 
ods reduce labor costs 50 to 70 
per cent, which is not true. We 
guarantee that our building ma- 
terials at regular prices with all 
labor costs added will build you 
a home for less money than any 
ready-cut proposition. 

Let us prove this statement. 


Albion Lumber Co. | 
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This retailer asks the public to test the efficiency 
of his service by a comparison of costs 
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Papa Pays on Order from Mary 


“But whether or not you fully approve of 
the young people of this ‘jazz age,’ as you 
may be calling it, the fact remains that they 
are the future of your business. They are 
going to do the buying, and they’ll buy ac- 
cording to their own tastes and their own 
judgment. It used to be said that you could 
tell about the time a bride’s father and moth- 
er got married by the hand-me-down house- 
hold gear the bride started housekeeping 
with. The idea was that the old folks gladly 
seized the opportunity to get rid of the old 
horrors they had not felt like throwing away 
by giving them to the young folks. ‘It 
would be so useful to Mary, you know.’ 
Well, Mary is less inclined to be content with 
hand-me-downs. This may seem reprehen- 
sible to the old folks, but it is the state of 
affairs, and most of the old folks are per- 
force accepting it as best they can. Mary 
isn’t going to be content with an old-fash- 
ioned house, either. She’s a clear-eyed 
young person, and she’s probably been en- 
gaged for a year or two before she was mar- 
ried. At least she has always had the in- 
stincts of a home-maker and has looked for- 
ward rather candidly for some years to the 
probability of having a home of which she 
would be mistress. During this time she 
has studied her friends’ homes, the home 
making magazines and the home-decoration 
pages in the daily papers. Do you think you 
can hand her an old-fashioned house de- 
signed by the shotgun method and get away 
with it? Four times out of five you can’t. 
If you try it, you’re pinning your faith to 
a card that has only about a 20 percent 
chance of success. Papa may like your 
ideas, and papa may advance the money; but 
papa takes his orders from Mary. 


“As a matter of fact, I’ll guess that when 
papa built his second house, when he was 
50 and Mary was 20, that young lady had 
much more to do with deciding on the size, 
design and equipment than you suspected. 
Papa was deferring to her judgment and de- 
sires more than you guessed, and perhaps 
more than papa wanted generally known. 

“T think you understand what I’m talking 
about. This is merely an illustration of a 
general principle. I’m trying to say that 
it is quite as important that a dealer really 
know his community by thinking its : 
thoughts, living its life and absorbing the 
influences that form its tastes, and that he 
establish himself as an intelligent and un- 
derstanding friend, as it is that he should 
be a good buyer or a shrew collector. The 
place to begin is with the boys and girls. 
They'll be in the market for houses, either 
their own or their fathers’, before you know 
it. The ‘Bless you, my boy, I love you like 
a father’ patronage will not go over very 
well, unless there’s something very genuine 
and understanding back of it. You have the 
hard job of understanding them, for they’re 
not going to take much pains to understand 
you. You’ve got to convince them that you 
can see things from their angle and that you 
have the intelligence and capacity to serve 
them in their way. Once they have this con- 
fidence in you, it will be possible for you 
in a tactful way to save them from obviously 
bad breaks in building design. The time to 
begin convincing customers of the capacity 
and intelligence and dignity of your busi- 
ness service, is while the customers are still 
in their ’teens. You can do some of the 
hard work of selling the houses of 1934 this 
year, while their future owners are still in 
the grades and the high school.” 
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Horton, Kan., Feb. 11.—This community of 
4,000 people, in northeastern Kansas has hung 
up a building and loan record by actually sell- 
ing over $300,000 worth of shares in a new 
building and loan association in less than one 
week. Nearly a third of a million dollars sub- 
scribed in that short time is an achievement 
that any much larger city might well be proud 
of. The Horton Building, Loan & Savings Asso- 
ciation was organized only a few months ago, 
M. L. Rousey, manager of the Horton Lumber 
Co., being treasurer and director and one of 
the original, permanent stockholders. 

The Rock Island railway car shops here em- 
ploy several hundred men and there are about 
one thousand wage earners living here. Frank 
A. Chase, national educational director of the 
American Savings, Building & Loan Institute, 
was here for two days and addressed a num- 
ber of meetings in the interest of thrift and 
home-building. His fine educational work cer- 
tainly bore fruit. At one meeting with the 
railway car shop employees, Mr. Chase took 
subscriptions for 850 shares. 


Mr. Rousey, in a letter to the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN Says: 

We have already noticed the benefits from the 
workings of the building and loan association, es- 
pecially in getting some old accounts on a paying 
basis and this year will derive more benefit from 
new work and remodeling. This does not apply to 
our business alone but is helping practically every 
business in Horton and will increase all the time. 


The building and loan association on the last 
day of 1923 had already made fourteen loans on 
real estate, and the demand for money with 
which to build more houses was so strong that 
the association had borrowed money to meet 
it. It is organized under the laws of Kansas 
with an authorized capital stock of $500,000. 

There are four classes of stock. Instalment 
‘*A’’ shares with a par value of $100 a share, 
are payable as follows: $8.11 a month pays for 
one $100 share in one year; $3.94 a month in 


two years; $2.55 a month in three years; $1.85 
a month in four years; $1.43 a month in five 
years; $1.15 a month in six years; 95 cents a 
month in seven years; 80 cents a month in eight 
years; 70 cents a month in nine years; 60 cents 
a month in ten years. Payments can be made 
any day in the month. 

Class ‘‘C’’ prepaid shares are issued so that 
the payment of a lump sum matures with com- 
pound interest to a share of $100 as follows: 
$89 becomes $100 in two years; $84 becomes 
$100 in three years; $79 becomes $100 in four 
years; $74 becomes $100 in five years; $69 be- 
comes $100 in six years; $66 becomes $100 in 
seven years; $62 becomes $100 in eight years; 
$59 becomes $100 in nine years; $55 becomes 
$100 in ten years. 

Class ‘‘D’’ fully-paid stock is issued for 
$100 payment in full for each share and upon 
which dividends of 6 percent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually, will be paid. On these cer- 
tificates are coupons, which may be clipped the 
same as bonds and presented for payment at 
the office of the association. 

Class ‘‘E’’ instalment shares are issued to 
borrowers desiring loans on the association’s 
contract plan. Thus a loan of $100 is pay- 
able in 12 months at $8.79 a month; in 24 
months at $4.60 a month; in 36 months at $3.18 
a month; in 48 months at $2.51 a month; in 
60 months at $2.10 a month; in 72 months at 
$1.82 a month; in 84 months at $1.63 a month; 
in 96 months at $1.48 a month; in 108 months 
at $1.37 a month; in 120 months at $1.28 a 
month; in 132 months at $1.21 a month; in 144 
months at $1.15 a month. 


Used Local Newspaper Advertising 


To prepare for the big building and loan 
stock sale drive, a campaign was put on which 
included a small folder giving some details 
as to the various kinds of shares of the build- 
ing and loan association, the officers etc. In 
this folder the statement is made; 


Notes From the Realm of 


Per Capita Building Expenditures 

New York, Feb. 11.—Southern cities of 100,- 
000 to 200,000 population are growing far more 
rapidly than representative cities of the same 
population in other parts of the country, is the 
outstanding fact revealed by an analysis of 
building operations during 1923 just prepared 
by G. L. Miller & Co. On the other hand, the 
very large cities of the North and West ex- 
pended a larger amount per capita during 1923 
for buildig construction than the largest cities 
of the South. Los Angeles, for example, is- 
sued building permits totaling $346 per capita 
during 1923, St. Paul, $153 per capita, and New 
York City $137 per capita. The largest per 
capita expenditure in any southern city of more 
than 200,000 population was in Atlanta, Ga., 
where the expenditure was $135. 

Some of the smaller cities of the South car- 
ried on last year a remarkable vigorous building 
program. In the class of cities between 25,000 
and 100,000 population, Miami had an expendi- 
ture of $244 per capita, Shreveport, La., $215, 
Asheville, N. C., $160. The heaviest expenditure 
among the smaller southern cities was recorded 
by St. Petersburg, Fla., where building permits 
to the amount of $500 per capita were issued. 
Orlando, Fla., followed with $352, Lakeland, 
Fla., $307, West Palm Beach with $263. 

Commenting on these figures, G. L. Miller & 
Co., who have just issued a comprehensive south- 
ern building survey, said: 

Building expansion in the South is being care- 
fully controlled and regulated. The cities of that 
section have carefully avoided the danger of 
over-building. Their conservatism is indicated 
by the checking of expenditures in the cities 


where construction work has been previousl 
carried on with vigor. - si 


The growth of the smaller places, however, 
is a clear demonstration of the active business 
life which is rapidly building up the population 
of these cities. The issue of building permits 
in Miami to the extent of $244 per capita may 
appear to be rather rapid expansion, but it is 


only necessary to recall that the population of 
Miami, according to the United States census, 
increased 440 percent between 1910 and 1920. In 
the larger southern cities, the capital for build- 
ing operations is being raised to an increasing 
extent within the communities themselves, altho 
the growing popularity of southern first mort- 
gage investments has brought in a great deal of 
outside capital. This is especially true of the 
smaller centers, where the accumulations of 
local wealth are not yet sufficient to meet the 
needs for new construction. 


Organization Aids Supply Concerns 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—The Building 
Material Trade Bureau, Louisville, is one of the 
interesting new organizations, which is develop- 
ing into a business luncheon club, meeting every 
Monday, with a chosen speaker from outside 
to make a talk each week on some interesting 
topic as affecting the trades. 


The chief purpose of the organization is to 
reduce credit losses thru dead beat contractors, 
builders ete., and to prevent such men from 
running accounts with first one and then an- 
other supply house, without paying off accounts 
that are overdue. 

Included in the membership are handlers of 
such lines as lumber, general building mate- 
rials, brick, cement, lime, wall plaster, paint, 
electrical equipment, hardware, furnaces, and 
it is believed the plumbing supply people will 
soon be in. Chester W. Brickley, of the C. W. 
Brickley Lumber Co., is a member of the board 
of directors. 


The organization has no officers and is oper- 
ated by a board of directors, which employs a 
paid secretary-manager in the person of L. T. 
Henderson, who has an office in the Inter-South- 
ern Building. All members of the organization 
promptly report overdue accounts to the secre- 
tary, who keeps a card index on them, and com- 
piles information which is sent out to all mem- 
bers. It is believed that this association will 


Kansas Town Makes Wonderful Building and Loan Record 


We are here to help people save their money and 
own their homes; not to deprive them of their 
earthly possessions, but to put them in ownership 
thereof. 

The intention was to get one of these folders, 
a statement of the financial condition of the 
building and loan and a small ‘‘dodger’’ hand- 
bill into every home in town. Then full page 
newspaper advertising was used, which was 
followed up with quarter page newspaper ad- 
vertisements. The former announced that more 
than 300 Horton individuals have subscribed 
for thrift shares in the association, having taken 
from one share each by school children up to 
100 or 150 shares taken by heavier investors, 
The advertisement exhorts: 

Do not overlook this opportunity—No greater 
community effort has ever been made in Horton! 
The fruits of this campaign will be visible for a 
generation—children educated to save, renters 
made home owners, wage earners taught that thrift 
is power! 

Recognizing the American home—the safeguard 
of American liberties—as a most vital essential, 
the Horton Building, Loan & Savings Association 
will serve a large element in this community that 
otherwise would never be able to finance the con- 
struction or purchase of this fundamental neces- 
sity—a home. 

As a corollary, it stimulates the habit of saving 
—equally vital in promoting thrift, prosperity, con- 
tentment, happiness—all of which insure good 
business, right living and stable citizenship. 

The savings of the many, accumulated in the 
building and loan association, provide the funds 
needed for building and buying homes, thru more 
liberal loans and easier terms of repayment than 
would otherwise be available, while at the same 
time—thru its codperative management and mini- 
mum expense—it is enabled to pay its savings mem- 
bers a maximum interest (6 percent compounded 
semiannually) with a degree of safety not excelled 
by any other form of investment. 

The record of a new organization such as the 
Horton Building, Loan & Savings Association 
having established itself in a period of only 
a little over four months—a home organiza- 
tion, formed with home ecapital—to subserip- 
tions of $300,000 in a week’s campaign, shows 
what can be done in other communities. 


Building 


keep the small builders and contractors straight, 
and result in an annual saving of considerable 
sums. 


Consider Steps to Aid Building 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 11.—The advisabil- 
ity of holding regional meetings with leaders of 
the building trades unions, the object of which 
would be to establish safeguards against inter- 
ference with building activity by disputes which 
could be settled by arbitration, and the adop- 
tion of uniformly standardized contracts are 
among the important subjects for consideration 
before the midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Society of Architects. 

Consideration of the regional meetings, it was 
said, in all probability, would call for the formu- 
lation of definite policies for the preservation of 
best relations with the builders as well as the 
building trades unions. 

Attending the meeting are members of the 
Indiana Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, the Indianapolis Architects’ Asso- 
ciation and the Indianapolis Architects’ Club, 
a newly formed organization, with a membership 
composed of architectural draftsmen in Indi- 
anapolis. 


Southern Building Owners to Confer 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 11.—The second an- 
nual conference of southern building owners 
and managers will be held in Birmingham Feb. 
18 and 19. The object of the meeting will be 
to discuss ways and means for the promotion 
and safeguarding of the interests of owners 
and operators of office buildings in which mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in southern cities. 
The program outlined for the meeting calls for 
the discussion of the following problems: 

Are greater economies in building possible? 

Do buildings bear an unjust portion of the tax 
burden? 

What is the scientific determination of rentals? 
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What should be done to curb the zeal of taxing 
authorities for more and yet more taxes? 

Are building owners paying excessive insur- 
ance premiums which are not warranted by fire 
losses in higher grade structures? 

Are building owners defeating their own ends 
in not making proper allowances for deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence and vacancies? 

The Birmingham Building Owners’ & Mana- 
gers’ Association will be hosts to the conference. 
They are planning an elaborate program of 
entertainment which will include the ladies. 
Fred Saefer, secretary of the organization, re- 
eently mailed 500 letters to owners and mana- 
gers thruout fifteen southern States advising 
them of the meeting. Replies received indi- 
eate a large attendance. 


Advises Regarding Home Building 
West ALLIS, WIs., Feb. 11—M. F. White, 


head of the Wilbur Lumber Co.’s service bu- 
reau, who has had broad architectural experi- 


ence, offers the following advice to prospective 
home builders: 


Your only choice for the roof of a small house 
is wood or asphalt shingles. Wood shingles which 
are stained add to the appearance of the exterior, 
especially if there is a large amount of the roof 
in plain view. In laying the shingles, if they are 
doubled on every fifth or sixth course, it affords 
relief from an otherwise flat appearance. If as- 
phalt shingles are used, they should be carefully 
laid to avoid possibility of leaks. 

Interior woodwork should be hardwood in the 
principal rooms. For paint work sap gum is satis- 
factory. Trim patterns should be plain to con- 
form to present day demands. Wood cornices in 
principal rooms are decorative and are not ex- 
pensive. Floors should be of hardwood thruout, 
with the possible exception of the kitchen, where 
linoleum may be laid over softwood flooring. 


Insulation pays dividends on the investment. 
The greatest heat loss is thru the roof, and that 
should therefore have first consideration. Com- 
bination screen and storm doors are an economy 
and save labor. Full screens for windows are 


necessary. They should be covered with 14 or 
16-mesh galvanized, pearl or copper wire. 


Japan Exhibit to Teach Building 


The government of Tokio will supervise the 
holding of a building exhibit during the latter 
part of March, according to reports received 
by the far eastern division, Department of 
Commerce. The exhibit is being arranged for 
the purpose of instructing the earthquake suf- 
ferers in modern building and construction 
methods. 

Model buildings, pictures, furniture and build- 
ing materials will be placed on exhibition and 
special efforts made to impress upon the peo- 
ple the necessity of designing their new build- 
ings to withstand fire and earthquake. A num- 
ber of foreign scientists and engineers will be 
engaged by the Tokio authorities to explain 
various features of the exhibit. 


Almost Every Farmer Needs a New Poultry House 


Iowa’s ‘‘hen fruit’’ crop is worth as much 
to the producers as California’s tree fruit 
erop, and Iowa’s annual production of 120 
million dozen eggs is closely followed by 
Missouri with 117 million dozen, next being 
Illinois with 105, Ohio with 103, Indiana 83, 
Kansas 81, Pennsylvania 76, Texas 70, Cal- 
ifornia 64, and New York 62 million dozen. 
The total egg crop of the United States is 
more than a billion and a half dozens a year. 
Most of these eggs are produced on farms in 
the middle West as a side line, but the pro- 
duction of eggs is an immense industry. 

During the recent ‘‘lean’’ years, many 
farmers discovered that poultry profits are 
well worth considering, but such profits are 
not to be made unless laying hens are pro- 
vided with a suitable house, as 
hens do not lay well in winter, 
when egg prices are highest, if 
they have to roost in trees or stay 
in a dirty, dark shanty. 

There are hens that lay up to 
300 eggs a year, or about four 
times as many eggs as the or- 
dinary hen, and-this marvelous 
increase is due to two things— 
feeding and housing. The profit 
is in the last few dozen eggs be- 
cause the price of the first dozens 
is consumed by feed, care and in- 
vestment. On the average farm, 
a flock of laying hens can be made 
the most profitable investment on 
the place, but this requires a 
suitable poultry house. 

The profits made by one Missouri 
egg producer on an average, ordi- 
nary farm, solely by reason of a 
new poultry house, resulted in the building 
of 225 poultry houses in one year in that 
State, of the same kind, this being the Mis- 
souri straw loft poultry house, illustrated on 
this page. This is probably the simplest and 
cheapest poultry house and is one that has 
distinct advantages of its own, as the straw 
in the loft absorbs heat in summer and keeps 
the house as much as ten degrees cooler than 
other type poultry houses; and in winter the 
Straw acts as a sponge in absorbing the damp- 
ness, thus keeping the house drier and pre- 
venting the accumulation of frost on the roof 
im extremely cold weather. The joists or col- 
lar beams. are placed just high enough to 
afford head room and on these are laid strips 
or boards spaced two inches apart. This 
forms a loft which is to be filled with straw. 


For the average farm flock of 100 to 150 
hens, a house twenty feet square is the most 
economical to construct and affords a maxi- 
mum amount of floor space. The bill of ma- 
terial for a 20x20-foot straw loft poultry 
house is as follows: Rafters, twenty-two 
pieces, 2x4x12, 176 board feet; plates and 
sills, eight 2x4x20, 107 board feet; framing, 
nineteen 2x4x16, 203 board feet; framing, 
one 2x4x10, 7 board feet; roosts, five 2x4x20, 


Type of 


74 board feet. The preceding can be first 
grade lumber and the balance second grade. 
Finishing, ten 1x4x10, 34 board feet; finish- 
ing, one 1x4x16, 6 board feet; finishing, eight 
1x4x12, 32 board feet; floor for loft, fifty-two 
1x4x14, 260 board feet; sides, car siding, 
1x6x10, 600 board feet; roof and droppings- 
platform, shiplap, 1x8x12, 700 board feet; 
windows, seven six-light, 8x10-inch; shingles, 
5,500; wire netting, 3’x32’; hinges, 1 pair; 
foundation. The roosts should be level at 
the back of the house, four feet high, 14 inches 
from the wall and a foot apart, upper corners 
rounded. 

A twenty-five-foot square house of the same 
type will house a flock of 200 to 250 hens. 
Some of these houses have been built thirty 


feet square for 300 to 400 hens. 
Floor, Windows and Ventilation 


The floor can be made of a couple inches of 
wet clay tamped on about six inches of cin- 
ders, which, however, allows rats to dig in, 
or concrete can be used, also on a cinder fill. 
A foot or more of straw should always be 
kept on the floor. There are two windows on 
each side except the north, which has one 
window. The idea of having light on all 
four sides is because hens scratch for their 
feed facing the light, otherwise they grad- 
ually move the litter to the dark side. In 
summer all the windows can be removed, giv- 
ing excellent ventilation, and summer ven- 
tilation is as important as winter ventilation. 

The Missouri straw loft poultry 








inexpensive, easily built wood hen houses that pay 








POULTRY RAISERS 


AN you successfully compete with 

your neighbor who has modern 

poultry houses? Getting eggs is 
not just a matter of proper feeding 
this time of year. Your hens must be 
properly housed—that is protected 
from draughts, with plenty of light and 
space for scratching. 

At a cost of $1.50 per hen you can build a 
coop that would enable each hen to lay one 
dozen more eggs per year. This would be 25% 
on your investment annually. Can you think 
of a more profitable way to spend your money? 

Perhaps you have a fairly good coop that by 
some remodeling could be made more satis- 
factory. 

We would be glad to have you come in and 
let us plan with you. 


Stine Lumber Co. 
Bryan, Ohio 


P.S. We have egg cases in stock for you. 




















How one dealer advertises to poultry raisers 


house is cheaper to construct than 
the average hen house; it has a ven- 
tilation system that always works; 
it can be built to accommodate the 
entire flock; it is constructed of 
cheap material but is durable; it 
has an excellent circulation of air 
and is comfortable summer and 
winter; it is easily built because 
uniform in type with other build- 
ings on the farm. 

Housed in a shack such as the 
hens have on most farms, in 1918 
a flock of 151 hens for the three 
winter months showed a loss of 
$3.12. The next year 193 hens 
showed a net profit of only $48.08. 
But in 1920 in a straw loft hen 
house on the same farm, 168 birds 
during the same three months 
made $175.50 net profit. In the 
old shack in 1918 the labor income was $177.29, 
in 1919, $194.78, but with the new house in 1920 
it was $438.71 and in 1922, $522.21, from 150 
purebred white Wyandotte, trap-nested hens. 


The owner of a straw loft poultry house says: 


You can’t expect hens to lay eggs if they have 
to roost in trees or live in a dirty old shanty. 
It’s place in which they stay that makes the dif- 
ference. This fall we’ll build a second hen house 
like the one that brought such fine results. 


When the hens lay down on their job in 
winter, instead of laying high priced eggs, 
usually it is because they have a shack to stay 
in, instead of a light, well ventilated house. 
The Missouri straw loft poultry house has 
‘“showed’’ the egg producers on the farms of 
that State that modern hen houses pay large 
profits and the farmers there are building such 
hen houses as fast as they can. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS are not required to make 
any expenditure whatsoever for Federal forest 
reservation. The first congressional appropri- 
ation to buy forest lands was $10,000,000, 
and since the World War there have been an- 
nual appropriations for this important work. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 





























Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1924, Feb. 2; 1923, Feb. 3— 1924 1923 1924 23 1924 1923 

ROE, Olin A OOIREIONN « . «5 co dni0.0 4.6 0.000's\0.016i0'0100.0.00 00s a0 oe - 73,842,952 76,046,904 85,351,278 90,865,278 74,494,194 96,052,927 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............ccceescevecees 104,068,687 88,943,839 105,601,264 106,667,592 95,898,881 112,520,708 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiAatION........... ee eee e ere eee 18,412, 13,218,000 23,459,000 26,298,000 28,700,000 32,475,000 
eeRey, EE CIUNEOOIE DROIME NINE 4... 5.5 60 010.0 6.54.05 6 viv 2.0'0\4 00 004.6 05 0 90 9,033,000 7,782,000 7,482,000 10,339,000 964, 15,701,000 
Worth Carolina Pine ASSOCIATION. .....sccccccvecscccccccesverceece 6,691,656 4,948,757 6,874,253 6,350,886 8,034,600 7,827,500 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 307,000 985,000 967,000 1,045,000 1,798,000 743,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........cceeeseeves 6,554,900 7,118,900 8,303,200 8,328,600 12,291,000 8,246,000 

i NNN. 50) 5. lx bs p55 beeen eee eae se teed h osu aoe 218,910,195 199,043,400 238,037,995 249,894,356 227,780,675 273,566,130 
Fi eeks: 1924, Dec. 30 to Feb. 2; 1923, Dec. 31 to Feb. 3— 

Southern Pine IT HIIID cis sip Spin isie sis > 9015s ono 36 sbatiseoe yalew ane 349,210,929 351,883,129 396,258,459 425,226,486 420,069,279 500,630,242 
“rest Conat Lumbermon’s AGBOCIation.. 2.0. 60...0scccccccoscoscnes 461,267,100 418,735,765 465,918,828 501,996,752 490,680,206 564,606,062 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........ccceeceeesceee 75,216,000 59,289,000 110,935,000 118,984,000 142,675,000 122,625,000 
TEEN TIN TUDE WOOT POBORINTION Ss 0s s0.0.0.0.0% 000 0.080050 0080 eres renee 38,811,000 32,248,000 35,970,000 40,711,000 37,959,000 63,125,000 
SIOTEs CORTON FING DSSOOIMTION, 5 oo50%.0 95 ssnectenesesccesvedosss 29,044,652 34,425,094 31,104,432 37,300,817 44,416,600 40,607,427 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 8,060,000 9,306,000 8,235,000 8,726,00 11,498, 10,352,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiation.........ccceeeeceeees 32,158,800 36,846,200 36,659,700 40,160,500 48,472,000 33,898,000 

tne, TO WOODED s kc 5060 00s bn 50s onseosss phases vere ese 993,768,481 942,733,188 1,085,081,419 1,173,105,555 1,195,770,085 1,335,843,731 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn., 5 weeks.. 26,123,000 _.......... 61,012,000 sBecccscce  — —oeeccesere «se wa oo ov ne ; 
Hardwoods: 

Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Manufacturers’ Association, 5 weeks 17,899,000 14,245,000 12,115,000 12,849,000 16,569,000 12,814,000 
e ’ es 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 9.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Jan. 28 to Feb. 2, inclusive: 
Sales——— Prices : Sales——-  _—————— Prices 

V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. Feet No. High Low Sprea 
Ec neu saw eas RCS 9.6:600i40> 4 a yo — $ Hy Mo. 2 and better 26.6660 cos Se 508,000 10 37.00 30.00 7.00 
NO, 2 cessccreesersceereeere . , . : : RD ih isixntnecdicscerccicces 24 167,000 8 31.50 22.50 9.00 
~~, A rere as* ee 29 189,000 7 40.00 30.00 10.00 Common No. 1 §1S— 

” No. 2 and better ........ . 5.00 25.00 10.00 8-10" buena Wea ss aie aces 37 397,000 6 $21.50 $18.00 $ 3.50 
J: € hpeesteudlmemeaaate 5 Ss = Be fa te _ RROSeom er eententmanees 16 97,000 4 21.00 18.00 — 3.00 
6” No. 2 and better ........ 22 81,000 5 37.00 32.00 5.00 Dimension— 

OES sia why ds.5-6-0:4 0 400.09 4 16,000 3 30.00 28.00 2.00 BER” Eo OE 6s ce sevicwaeee soos 72 399,000 4 18.50 16.50 2.00 

Ceiling, 5x4”"— 16’ eee eee eeeeeeeeecees 66 279,000 4 20.50 17.50 3.00 
Di: BANA DOCS occ sseecsve 65 338,000 11 33.00 27.00 6.00 1B’ cee ce eeeeeeeeeeeeees 56 178,000 5 22.50 18.50 4.00 

SS pe Se err rr er 19 169,000 5 25.50 20.50 5.00 weet eee eeeeeeeenees 42 ,000 4 21.50 18.50 3.00 

Lath— DEO” Sere 6 ishssanseswawens 20 90,000 6 25.50 20.50 5.00 
ee. obi s aibeeweae 15 251,000 5 5.00 3.75 1.25 DOO” 6.010 64:80:85 oR CROaOS 9 94,000 5 26.50 22.00 4.50 





National Unsold Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The following is a compilation of such reports on unsold stock 
as have been submitted to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


—Jan. 1, 1923— —July 1, 1923—- — Jan. 1, 1924— 
No. mills Feet No. mills Feet No. mills Feet 

er 135 §22,898,131 142 545,164.493 143 539,729,548 
OS eee ne 116 199,375,522 99 137,460,000 88 224,345,000 
DUOENEEMEAIO ccscccccesccesce sd 5 753.050,000 51 786,204,000 51 960,000,000 
California’ Redwood ..........++.6 (Not available) 
North Carolina Tine........ eee | 56,072,833* 26 85,959,046* eC oe oe 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood... 59 325,247,000 56 338,005,000 46 249,805,000 
PDPAMOTE FUNG .ccccccccsesos Rae (Not available) 
Michigan Hardwood .......... sos ee 87,893.000 82 76.984,000 31 73,689,000 
California White and Sugar Pine... 32 257,243,000 36 296,904,000 82 436,153,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute .. .......... 195 389,352,000 Sack c= | dhoup nis) Ge eiees 


*Total stock. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis for the week ended Feb. 2, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent- 
ages of production: 


Durin During 5 

Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Feb. Feb. 2 

No. of Ship- Or-  Ship- Or- 
Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ..... 132 116 101 113 +120 
West Coast «.occ0ees 132 101 92 101 106 
Western Pine ...... 31 127 156 147 190 
OE, Fines? . noses 14 188 190 er 
Calif. Redwood ..... 15 83 73 93 98 


No. Carolina Pine.. 38 103 120 107 + =153 
No. Hemlock&Hdwd.+ 9 78 109 78 108 
Northern Pine ..... 10 127 188 114 151 

381¢ 111 106 108 120 
Peprenents 47 percent of cut in California pine 


region. 
{nciudes hardwoods and softwoods. 
Last week there were reports from 401 mills. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 11.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures reported by forty-three mills for the 
week ended Feb. 2: —Percentage of— 


Production Ship- 

Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Actual .... 7,788.256 67 pase ye 
Normal ....11,616,000 xP seen wea 
Shipments 7,740,553 67 99.50 pis 
0S OY | 7,113,600 61 91 92 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of Iumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

yAs compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease in orders of 12 percent, altho last week 
there were reports from only thirty-one mills. 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANcIsco, CALIF., Feb. 9.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s report for the 
week ended Feb. 2: 








Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ...15 9,033,000 100 11,700,000 
Shipments - 15 = 7,482,000 83 9,700,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 15 6,564,000 73 8,500,000 
On hand .... 14 32,845,000 45,000,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 5 mills 

Northern California* ...... 2,842,000 2,773,000 

Southern California*® ...... 2,827,000 1,987,000 

aa errr 33,000 24,000 

| eae ree re 1,530,000 1,511,000 

DODO. 4.056 ecanihee setomy er 250,000 69,000 

WORN. siiekisewaksuaseuates 7,482,000 6,564,000 
California White Woods 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 15 mills 

Northern California*® ...... 998, 878,000 

Southern California* ...... 867,000 1,175,000 

| ae er peewee of eR 

TUORL Bhiwisnasedsanks oe 1,911,000 2,053,000 


Production (15 mills) was 2,268,000 feet; and 
orders on hand at the end of week (14 mills) 
amounted to 6,905,000 feet. 


*North and south of line running thru San 





Luis Obisp 


o and Bakersfield. 


jNevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
¢All other States and Canada. 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 9.—For the week end- 
ing Feb. 2, 132 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Feet 
Production ...104,068,687 16% above normal* 
Shipments ...105,601,264 10% above orders 


Orders ....... 95,898,881 8% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
MEN 565s. behind ei ecaiee - 28,979,804 
PUMNIEG 604.6 64i8sa wm aaeewnies 20,391,402 
"EGtAl WGIEP (ETI) viovicccciécscccsccce 49,371,206 
Rail 1,708 Care.....s.- SEN MenN peas REE 51,090,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,140,058 


105,601,264 
New business— 


Water delivery: 


NEI cicia's ahs «cares mune eue 22,591,973 

PENDING. ied is 46 ated aia ea Baieals 6,516,850 

MORAL WELEY (B096) ic scccccsesiccsccae 29,108,823 
PUNT pO OEM is 0’: 4.6: bial o1b.0 ee uels oe eee ete 61,650,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,140,058 


95,898,881 
Unfilled orders— 


DIOMEBUC COPBO 2a. 6c cccceccuccd 134,142,717 feet 
URBMOTM, Ain sieia.V'¥4'0/0'='ple's:sieie » viviuie'ai tis 211,572,121 feet 
EN eo Sere amr ee 6,357 cars 


*Normal as reported weekly covering previous 
five years’ operating experience, or such oper- 
ating experience as may be available. 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 9.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 2 from 
thirty-one mills: 

—Percent of— 


Pro-  Ship- 

Cars Feet duction ments 

POOGUCTHION ««« sens WAZOO ciccan wvions 

Shipments* 938 23,459,000 127.41  ....- 
Orders}— 

Received ... 1,148 28,700,000 155.88 128.46 

On hand.... 4,278 106,950,000 ..... «+--+» 





*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 25 
cars, 634,000 feet. 


tLocal orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipments. 

Bookings for the week by thirty identical 
mills were 121.76 percent of bookings for the 
previous week. 
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California Pine Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 9.—For the 
period Jan. 27-31, the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports sales 
by grades as follows: 


California White Pine Cedar 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 152,000 Cedar......... 89,000 
C select ...... 215,000 Douglas Fir 
Th GGIOCE scccce SU000 C&D. 2c. occ 18,000 
No. 8 clear.... 220,000 Com., 4/6 «ss 69,000 
Inch shop .... 51,000 Com., 5/4 & up 121,000 
No. ae. ike oe oe Ties & timbers 9,000 
No. 2 shop.... 6 
Rigs... 6 cua 
D&bet. short.. 48,000 . S aa 1,00 
Panel, %".... 3,000 OG  éxnadns 139,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr., BE teenas 442°000 
OS rr 2,000 Wi Ass, 152,000 
No. 5, asst... 90,0 
a oe No. 1 dimen... 184,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 141,000 No. 2 dimen... 137,000 
© BIC csacecs 147,000 THAUSTS oc0css 1,000 
BD) BClOCE. 2 cere 1,000 Beveled Siding— 
No. 3 clear.... 46,000 n. Ft. 
Inch shop .... 50,000 D1 ee 383,000 
i a 2 re 22,000 
No. 2 shop.... 107,000 EP asaccekeucks 255,000 
No. 3 shop.... 88,000 De ixacseneaea 9,000 
Shop, stnd. . 52,000 Box 
White Fir Mix. pines, 5/4 Feet 
Clears ........ 2,000 & 6/4....... 00 
No. 3 com. & Lath 
(ere 56,000 Pieces 
No. 4 common, No. 1 mix. pine 846,000 
Ot EPPA 355,000 No. 2 mix. 
No. 1 dimen... 378.000 ere 1,940,000 
No. 2 dimen... 229,000 32” mix. pine.. 207,000 


Footage of commons is of 1-inch stock only, 
no other thickness being included. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics: 


Production, ae Orders, January, 
Feet 
EMERIOD. 5-6 cpa whee hone segeseaeeehuee 30,136,000 
MEG. ivikncanrevvapecntcecaredacnenee 31,080,000 
Orders— 
BOOKCGE  .cccee ut eakd ead umeweweuinnite 42,141,000 
CUE ONG, SE vaccwcekeckenneuccersae 56,554,000 
DeGN OU, Lis c0 cs ePatetavesusanenaceen 38,595,000 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 11.—For the weck 
ended Feb. 8, Friday, one hundred thirty-eight 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 


Association: 
Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 
{Cars Feet duction ments 


Production ... 76.688.566 


Shi ments : 3,670 83,709,030 109.15 
rders*¥— 

Received .. 3,401 77,573,409 101.15 92.67 
On hand end 


week ....15,101 344,438,709 . 


_— on hand showed a decrease of 1.75 per- 
cent. 


+As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
in December, 22,809 feet, is used. 


Hemlock & Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Feb. 11.—The following is a 
summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association weekly by twenty 
to twenty-five firms that ordinarily ship about 
30 percent of the total monthly shipments re- 
ported to the association by all members, and 
shows average weekly figures for the four weeks 
of January and for February to date: 





Hemlock 
Period Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
et See 20 2,220,000 1,708, ,054,000 
a ae 20 3,007,000 1,405,000 2,521,000 
MM! BOs wares eck 9 2,017,000 1,833,000 3,301,000 
‘Se Seer 20 1,985.000 2,322,000 2,824,000 
| See eee 17 1,608,000 2,368,000 2,882,000 
Average, year to 
| ES ° 2,167,000 1,927,000 2,516,000 
Hardwood 
See 20 2,327,000 2,040,000 4,463,000 
| eee 20 3,113,000 2,535,000 2,202,000 
WO, ID, occ c's’ 19 4,158,000 2,619,000 3,394,000 
Mh BN. eon wees 20 6,247,000 3,627,000 5,143,000 
et Seas 17 5,621,000 3,306,000 5,221,000 
Average, year to 
MMM aeadiecs.. xs 4,293,000 2,825,000 4,084,000 


Ships Solid Trainload of Pine Boards 


LAUREL, Mis8., Feb. 11.—The record made 
by the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., when on Jan. 29 
it shipped from its mill in Laurel a solid train- 
load of lumber to one customer, has attracted 
attention from all sections of the country. This 
probably is the first time that a solid trainload 
of one item from the same mill has been shipped 
from southern territory. This train consisted 
of 612,000 feet of 12-inch No. 2 southern pine 
boards consigned to Marion, Ind., for W. L. 
Shepherd Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Montgomery, 











THIS TRAINLOADED 


W.L. SHEPHERD LUMB! 


. GIL CuDIST-FORDNEY COMPANY 


SISSIPP! 








One of the signs displayed on solid trainload of 
lumber recently shipped 


Ala. The train, which consisted of twenty-five 
cars, was pulled by a special locomotive and 
was routed over the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 
Illinois Central, Monon and Cloverleaf railroads. 
Banners were placed on each ear displaying the 
fact that this shipment was made by the Gil- 
christ-Fordney Co. for the W. L. Shepherd Lum- 
ber Co. The latter company has made a prac- 
tice in recent years of shipping trainloads of 
lumber to northern and eastern territory, but 
this is the first solid train for its account that 
has been shipped from this particular section. 


Retailer Gets Shipload of Lumber 


New York, Feb. 11.—The accompanying 
illustration shows the steamer Dorte Jensen, 
photographed as it arrived at the Battery, 
Dock A, with a cargo of 2,250,000 feet of Ca- 
nadian lumber, having weathered severe winter 
storms. The Dorte Jensen reached port under 
its own steam in a battered condition and list- 
ing so badly that lumber and lath were liter- 
ally pushed off the boat on to the dock. The 
arrival of this vessel from a Canadian port in 
the dead of winter with a cargo of lumber was 
in itself a remarkable accomplishment. 

The steamer broke a record in being the first 
large vessel ever unloaded at this port without 
the use of steam hoists. As soon as the larger 











Steamer ‘‘ Dorte Jensen’’ as it came into port at 
New York with cargo of Canadian lumber 


part of the cargo had been taken off the decks, 
the vessel righted itself at once without the 
use of winches. 

Lumber on the ship was consigned to H. V. 
Berry, a wholesaler and retailer of New York 
State, who can be seen standing on the top of 
the cargo to the right of the smokestack. Mr. 
Berry has two retail yards at Fort Plain and 
Canajoharie, N. Y., and announced today that 
he would open up a wholesale office in Grand 





Central Terminal, this city, on or about April 
1 and thereafter will engage actively in the 
wholesale business in this territory. He will 
continue his two retail yards, in conjunction 
with his wholesale distribution here. E. F. 
Lamphere, Mr. Berry’s son-in-law, will have 
charge of the retail yards, which are about 
three miles apart. Mr. Lamphere will make 
his headquarters at Fort Plain. 

Mr. Berry is well known to the New York 
trade, having manufactured lumber in several 
sections of the State and in Canada for the 
last twenty-five years. From 1912 to 1915, he 
operated in the Catskill Mountains at Kaaster- 
skill, N. Y., where he had a band mill and 
cable railway, cutting the first growth of tim- . 
ber which had been owned by one family since 
1837. From this land, which comprised 1,000 
acres, Mr. Berry cut every stick, totaling about 
40,000,000 feet. Every tree on this site, Mr. 
Berry said, found its way to New York City and 
the surrounding territory. A large part of it 
was furnished to the Ashokan dam at Brown 
Station, N. Y. 

Mr. Berry started in Fort Plain with a small 
retail lumber yard, when there were three well 
established yards ahead of him. He started 
at Canajoharie when there were five other yards 
there. At present, he has full sway with the 
exception of a small sawmill. 


Passion Players to Exhibit 


Announcement is made that Anton Lang, 
accompanied by a band of the world famous 
Passion Players of Oberammergau, Germany, 
will come to Chicago, where they will make a 
special display of their woodworking, pottery 
making, and other simple arts which are their 
means of livelihood between the periods of the 
Passion Play. The Coliseum has been engaged 
from Feb. 20 to March 2 inclusive, and therein 
these players and their exhibition will be housed. 
The village of Oberammergau will be repro- 
duced, with an Alpine background. There the 
craftsmen of the village will ply the crafts. 
handed down from father to son thru genera- 
tions. These men are creative artists, yielding 
to new artistic impulses without surrendering 
their native traditions, and meeting new de- 
mands and conditions. Part of the profits. 
derived from this exhibition will go to the city 
of Oberammergau and the rest to the starving 
children of Germany. 


"SREB 


Canadian May Enter West Coast Trade- 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 11.—On account of 
the difficulty in getting sufficient quantities of 
eastern and Canadian spruce at the proper time, 
J. E. Booth, of the firm of John R. Booth, of 
Canada, is contemplating going into the west 
Coast business. Mr. Booth will make a trip to 
the west Coast in April, with a view to investi- 
gating conditions there. J. R. Booth at this 
time is confining himself strictly to Quebec 
spruce. 

J. E. Booth left New York yesterday for 
Ottawa, Ont., where he will attend the wedding 
of Miss Lois Booth to Prince Erik of Den- 
mark. Miss Booth is a granddaughter of J. RB. 
Booth. 

While in Canada, J. E. Booth will look over 
the situation in Quebec spruce, being accom- 
panied by E. E. Watrous, of New York, local 
manager of J. R. Booth. Mr. Watrous will 
leave New York for Halifax, N. S., in about two 
weeks. The inspection of the Quebee spruce 
situation will require about three weeks. 

Mr. Watrous said that the winter has been so- 
open that occasional cargoes of spruce are even 
now coming down from Canada, something un- 
heard of at this season of the year. The lumber 
is being shipped from St. Johns, N. B. Mr. 
Watrous said he had just succeeded in purchas- 
ing 1,500,000 feet of Quebee spruce, measuring 
9- and 10-feet in length, with the former length 
predominating, for distribution in this territory. 
Owing to the scarcity of Quebec spruce, this is 
an unusual quantity at this season. According 
to Mr. Watrous, the local office last month did 
the largest January business of its caréer in 
New York. Lack of snow, he said, has hindered: 
the getting out of logs. 
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University Has Reforestation Program 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 9.—At the University 
of Washington, Frederick Elwell, superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds, has a reforesta- 
tion program thru which three permanent trees 
are being planted on the campus for every tree 
that is cut down. Not only has new construc- 
tion made necessary the removal of much of the 
original forest, but it has been found that fir 
trees do not thrive except under native condi- 
tions. Since last fall university nurserymen 
have set out fully 400 trees, mostly native to the 
State, but including numerous rare varieties. 
There is a double row of American sycamores 
along Memorial Way, commemorating the men 
and women of the university who died in service 
during the World War. There is also a row of 
English chestnuts, which last spring were trans- 
planted to fringe the area surrounding Educa- 
tion Hall, recently completed. 


Machinery Executive on Coast Tour 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 9.—Representative of 
the famous Wickes gangs, which in many a saw- 
mill have increased output and cut down over- 
head, H. R. Wickes, of Saginaw, Mich., is com- 
pleting a tour of the west Coast. In Seattle 
today he said: 

Trade is steady and continuous, in marked con- 
trast to the spotty irregularities of a year ago. 
Without presuming to be a prophet, I would say 


that the volume of 1924 ought at least to be equal 
to that of 1923, and that with business on a much 


.more stable basis the results will be highly satis- 


factory. ' 

In lumber activities, there is a gradual shifting 
toward the Pacific slope as the new center, and 
the industry as a whole is readjusting itself thru 
more intimate relations with this part of the 
country. We find that not only are millmen and 
sales agencies headed in this direction, but that 
the machinery houses are taking active notice of 
this vital change of front. 

There is an effect locally, in which our concern 
is directly interested. It is found in the fact that 
log-buying mills have sensed the importance of 
more economical methods, and the same truth I 
would say is likewise being driven home to opera- 
tions which are logging their own timber. Man- 
_— are more keen than ever in looking at cost 
of overhead and margin of profit, realizing that 
forest products of all kinds are becoming more and 
more valuable. 

In a general way, the attention of business men 
is being directed toward the west Coast, with the 
certain prospect of a speedy development of the 
entire Pacific Northwest. Since the only solid 
foundation is the establishment of factories, with 
good payrolls and the ability to keep large forces 
of men steadily employed, I have been impressed 
by cities like Seattle, which have been giving due 
attention to industries as the background for sub- 
stantial growth. After all, the size of the payroll 
for the laboring man comes close to being the true 
measure of prosperity in any community—in sharp 
contrast with mushroom growth and punctured 
booms, which do a great deal of harm, soon or 
late. I believe that wonderful times are already 
here for the entire Pacific Northwest; and that 
centers like Seattle, with their major industries 
already established, and innumerable smaller in- 
dustries springing up everywhere, are bound to 
prosper at a more rapid rate than ever. 


Mr. Wickes came to Seattle from Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif., where he visited his father, 
H. T. Wickes, president of Wickes Bros. and 
the Wickes Boiler Co. Mr. Wickes calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Wickes gang was first 
built by his grandfather in 1859, and therefore 
has been in constant use in sawmills all over 
the world for more than sixty years. 

Officially, H. R. Wickes is sales manager of 
the company, and in that capacity he has been 
an interested visitor at Coast plants using gang 
saws, boilers and other products of the great 
plant at Saginaw. Accompanied by M. D. 
Haire, familiarly known as ‘‘Doe,’’ Coast man- 
ager with headquarters in Seattle, Mr. Wickes 
this week called on Manager Fowler, of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
and inspected a new operation equipped with a 
Wickes 48-inch No. 10 gang and a battery of 
six Wickes vertical boilers. They also inspected 
some of their machinery in the plant of the 
Portland Manufacturing Co., at St. Johns, and 
later made a trip down the Columbia River as 
guests of Tom Autzen, manager of the Portland 
Box Co., which concern has a complete installa- 
tion of Wickes boilers. They also spent a day 
at Bridal Veil, Ore., on invitation of Manager 
Hagen, who is enthusiastic over a Wickes gang. 


On their way to Seattle, they stopped at Ona- 
laska, Wash., to look over the fine plant of the 
Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. In this city they 
visited the Puget Sound Lumber & Box Co., 
thru which they were conducted by Harry G. 
Tremaine, manager of sawmill operations, who is 
running two shifts on hemlock and is securing 
satisfactory results with a Wickes gang. Yester- 
day Mr. Wickes and Mr. Haire went to Everett, 
where they watched the operation of the two 
Wickes gangs at the Canyon Lumber Co. 

Mr. Wickes will start on his return to Sag- 
inaw in a few days. 


To Continue Nationwide Publicity 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 9.—Plans for an adver- 
tising campaign even more comprehensive than 
that carried on during 1923, were announced 
by the advertising committee of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club at a recent meeting held 
with the trustees of the club. The results of 
the last year’s campaign were so far reaching 
and satisfactory, it was stated, that the com- 
mittee has arranged to follow up the nationwide 
publicity which Tacoma has received as ‘‘The 
Lumber Capital of America,’’ so that none of 
the advantages gained will be lost and that 
still wider recognition may be obtained. 

The 1924 advertising will again use page 
space in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and dis- 
play advertising in other lumber journals cireu- 
lating in districts where it is desired to gain 
attention for Tacoma forest products. The 
photo news service will also be continued and 
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Some Facts About Semi-Set-Up Frames 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 9.—An attractive 
brochure, handsomely illustrated, entitled ‘‘ The 
Crowley Blue Print Book,’’ is being distributed 
by the Crowley Co. of this city. The object of 
the publication is to give ‘‘a few pertinent 
facts about the home of Crowley semi-set-up 
frames,’’ and incidentally to present a brief 
introduction to the fine new factory, with its 
strategic location in the transportation center 
of America’s last great lumber region. The 
Crowley Co., considering western white pine 
the premier lumber for frame manufacture, be- 
cause of its soft texture and lasting character, 
and its freedom from shrinkage, grain-raising 
and discoloration, naturally sought a location 
adjacent to large stands of that timber, finding 
the ideal place for its establishment in this city. 
The book says: 

If you lived in the region of Spokane, we would 
invite you to drop into the factory when most con- 
venient, to see yourself the excellent grade of 
white pine lumber used in Crowley frames, and 
the various interesting stages of frame manufac- 
ture by most modern methods. In lieu of that, 
let’s take the trip via pictures. 

The first view shows the cutting room, where 
material is ripped to width, cut to length and 
automatically conveyed to the assembly depart- 
ment. Jambs and casings go thru the matcher 
at the rate of 150 a minute; and without re- 
handling jambs go to the dado machine, which 
dadoes both ends at once, and with absolute 
accuracy—one dado at an angle, the other dado 
square. The casings having been fed thru the 
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This is a reproduction of the window display that is being sent out to retail lumber dealers by 


the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. It is on exhibition at a Tacoma bank. 


With each dis- 


play—free to dealers who make application—is sent a supply of literature on the value of 


home owning and construction. 


This display is expected by the club to be of great value 


in stimulating the construction of new homes thruout the country 


the de luxe book ‘‘Tacoma, The Lumber Capi- 
tal of America,’’ and other literature will be 
distributed. 

One new feature of this year’s campaign will 
be a handsome window display which will be 
furnished lumber dealers, and a new series of 
home building folders for dealer distribution 
has also been prepared. These folders take up 
the various stages of home building in which 
those planning to build would be interested and 
provide helpful suggestions and information 
which should aid the dealer to come in closer 
contact with his customers. 

Where material dealers and local newspapers 
desire to put on an intensive campaign to stimu- 
late local home building, a very complete and 
novel form of campaign will be provided. 

General information which the Lumbermen’s 
Club has disseminated concerning the resources 
and attractions of the Tacoma district will be 
supplemented by direct descriptions of various 
products in which local manufacturers spe- 
cialize, so that buyers of lumber and forest 
products can be thoroly informed as to the 
wide variety of such items produced in ‘‘The 
Lumber Capital of America.’’ 


fast-feed matcher, arrive at the double-end cut- 
off machine, which bevels them at one end, while 
cutting them off square at the other. In the 
bundling department are put forth the two 
familiar Crowley bundles, which contain the 
seven units of a Crowley semi-set-up frame. 
Referring to these units, the book says: 

When a carpenter can nail them together in 
seven to ten minutes—any good “roustabout’’ in 
about twice that length of time—and when their 
cost is approximately that of an equal grade of 
lumber, why worry along the old-fashioned way? 

The book devotes a paragraph and illustra- 
tion to Crowley pulleys; a full page to molders 
and speciaily built sill-horning machines; and 
still another page to the company’s ‘‘shaving 
bin’’—for the company, instead of burning the 
shavings for power, buys electric current on ac- 
count of an abundance of low-priced electric 
power, and sells the shavings. 

The book contains a number of instructive 
blueprints, with complete specifications and 
data as to the Crowley manufactures. 


WHERE THERE is a real need there can be 
found a means of supplying it. 
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“There’s an able operator! He knows timber 
and sawmill management from the ground up. If 
anyone can ‘get the logs’ he can; and when they 
are on the saw carriage he knows how to cut out 
the most feet of the grades that bring in profits. 
As an all-around operator he is O. K!” 

That is quite true; and yet he grows more grim 
and sullen every day. For all his great practical 
skill he wears a worried air. He is worried— 
about the overdue accounts payable and receivable. 
He owes a big payment on the new edger and re- 
saw. The bank wants to “see the color of his 
money” on notes soon maturing. But he has a 
more valid reason to worry: His timber supply is 
a specter he can not down. That ghost dogs his 
steps all day and haunts his dreams at night. 
What will the mill do for saw timber when the big 
tract is cut out? “Oh, if I could only buy the sec- 
tion over yonder!” he says to himself. “It would 
stretch out this operation to the full life of all 
the plant equipment and let us out without junk- 
ing a dollar of value! I surely need that timber 
put I can not raise the money now!” 

This man is typical of a large group of lumber- 
men who have immense practical ability but very 
little financial shrewdness. They can handle a 
difficult bit of work in the woods or in the sawmill, 
but they can not cope with the “grand combina- 
tion” of present and future conditions. They keep 
their eyes fixed on the needs of the moment but 
lose sight of the more imperative exigencies of 
the situation a few years ahead. 

The timber supply problem is no child’s play. It 
demands the best of a man’s courage and brains. 
A flour mill operator can buy this year’s “grind” 
of wheat without worrying over next year’s supply. 
He knows that wheat is in the ground now for his 
bins next fall. And every year will produce wheat 
for the roller mill. 

But timber does not produce annual crops. The 
crop now being cut has taken a century or more to 
grow up to good saw log size. When the present 
stand is gone there will be no alternative but to 
wait for the second growth to mature. Hence the 
lumber operator who means to stay in the business 
must take time by the forelock and buy available 
stands of “old growth timber’? while they are 
to be had. Waiting is dangerous; every year sees 
asmaller supply, a greater demand and a higher 
price. But it isn’t a question of price: It is a 
question of life itself; a matter of existence in the 
lumber industry. 

No matter how fine a sawmill you may have, 
no matter how great your skill as an operator, no 
matter how good an engineer you are: If you have 
no future timber supply your existence is fixed 
by the life of your dwindling stumpage. 

This is the basic principle which governs the 
policy of the master minds of the lumber industry. 

But to return to the skilled lumberman who 
opened this story. He is the envy of those who 
know him. Why! he has fifteen years’ stumpage in 
the best kind of timber and he owns it all in fee 
simple. “Yes sir, I own it outright and it’s abso- 
lutely clear; not a dollar of incumbrance on it. 
You couldn’t find a prettier logging proposition 
anywhere. My costs are away down on rock bot- 
tom—and yet I wish I had more of the same kind, 
for the future.” 


Fixed Capital Financing on Permanent Basis 

There is no use trying to gloss over the fact 
that this man is a pretty poor financier no matter 
how good an operator he may be! Any man who 
owns a fifteen-year conversion and tries to run it 
on ninety-day paper at the local bank is in great 
need of a good coach. As well try to make bould- 
ers roil uphill. Short-paper financing is meant for 
business enjoying a “quick turnover” of assets. 
The case in point calls for “fixed capital financing” 
on a permanent basis. Well-located timber is not 
subject to depreciation in value—quite the reverse. 
It is distinctly subject to steady appreciation in 
itself and in its utilization for commercial products. 
Hence it is eminently adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of fixed capital credits. Any shrewd 
manager would feel called on to work out a line 
of policy calling for the credit utilization of all 
this timber. Self-evidently it is a sheer waste of 
credit, a prodigal throwing away of effective cap- 
ital, to let all that timber stand there in the woods 
year after year uselessly eating up interest and 
carrying charges—positively paying nothing into 
the cashier's office except as the trees are cut, 
sawed and billed out on the cars. 

It is perfectly clear that if one-fifteenth is the 
annual rate of utilization, the waste of credit dur- 
ing the first year will be fourteen-fifteenths, or 93% 
Percent. The second year likewise will show a 


- Some of the Mistakes of Lumbermen 


They Waste Their Sources of Long Credit and Neglect to Obtain a Future Supply of Timber 
[By Louis Albert Lamb, of Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago] 


credit waste of thirteen-fifteenths, or 86% percent, 
and so on until the end of the fourteenth year. 
Total these annual losses of borrowing capacity 
and it will appear that the operator, while worry- 
ing about current bills, was throwing away the use 
of credit potential equal to 698 percent of the 
total conversion, or a flat average annual loss of 
5 percent, not counting the ‘‘compounding” fea- 
ture. 

No wonder he worries about his “floating debt !’’ 
No wonder the banker looks cross at him when he 
asks for renewal of his paper! No wonder he 
opines that the “lumber business is N-G.” 

Why did this man fall into, and stay in, such a 
mire of poor financial management? There must 
be a reason for it. 

The reason is this: The operator has an in- 
sane dread of mortgage borrowing. He imagines 
all sorts of evil about money lenders who demand 
mortgage lien security. Even more absurd than 
aversion for mortgages is his notion that some 
disgrace, a discreditable stigma, attaches to an 
issue of bonds by his company. It’s all right for 
Uncle Sam to raise money by selling bonds, it’s 
all right for the Union Pacific to sell bonds, but he 
fears that his ‘‘good name’”’ and “standing in the 
industry” will be impugned and sullied if he puts 
his name and the company’s seal on an issue of 
bonds! 

Strange that anyone should think it dignified 
and “high grade” to stave off current bills and beg 
for bank extensions, at the same time looking 
askance at absolutely honest and sensible mort- 
gage loans on reserves of timber! 

If you were to ask for an explanation of his re- 
luctance to adopt modern financial advantages and 
utilize his capital assets as security for a long 
maturity bond issue, the chances are he would 
say that “the bond game is too complicated for 
him; has too much useless red tape; too cold- 
blooded to suit his ideas.” 


Mortgage Loans on Timber 


This is as bad a mistake as the others. There 
is no mystery at all about making mortgage loans 








on timber. It is governed by the same principles 
and done by the same identical process that is 
followed in putting a mortgage on a town lot or on 
a branch line of railway. It is quite simple: 
What security is offered, where is it, who has the 
title, and what is it worth beyond reasonable 
doubt? How is the proposed loan to be employed? 
What rate of interest is justified by the nature of 
the security, the earning power of the business, the 
risks of the undertaking, and the credit standing 
of the borrower? What form of bond issue is most 
advantageous for both borrower and lender, in 
view of the existing state of the investment mar- 
ket? 

Nothing mysterious and nothing humiliating 
about such a “show down.” Not at all like an 
examination for life and health insurance. 

An agreed state of facts, then a contract, then a 
detailed verification of all the representations, and 
finally the execution of the mortgage, the print- 
ing, signing and certification of the bonds. On 
delivery of the bonds to the underwriter the pro- 
ceeds go to the borrower. 

Then he is safe and secure for a definite period, 
can clean up his floating debts, set aside working 
capital reserves, reimburse the treasury for im- 
provements and new machinery paid for out of 
earnings, and start a new page. 

Best of all he can use some of the proceeds of 
his bond issue to buy a future supply of timber. 
He need not count on “cutting out” and “quitting” 
at the end of fifteen years. He can project his ex- 
istence far beyond that limit by a prudent purchase 
of available timber tributary to his present opera- 
tion. He is safe! 

This is the summing up of the whole matter: 
No operator is “O. kx.” if he is content merely to 
skim off the cream as. he goes along, every day com- 
ing nearer and nearer to the inevitable end, with- 
out straining every nerve, and using every ounce 
of credit to insure a future supply of timber where- 
by he insures the prolonged life of the enterprise 
and an ever-increasing stake in the growing profits 
of lumber manufacture. 





Gives Steady, Reliable Service 


DryaD, WaAsH., Feb. 9.—Of special interest 
in connection with the logging operations here 
of the Luedinghaus Lumber Co. is a Climax 
geared locomotive that has been doing yeo- 
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Climaz geared logging locomotive operated by 
Luedinghaus Lumber Co. 


man service since May, 1920. The train crew 
seems to have a special affection for this loco- 
motive which was built in April, 1920, was de- 
livered to the company in May, 1920, and since 
that time has been operating regularly six days 
a week. So well pleased is the engine crew with 
the performance of this Climax locomotive and 
so familiar have they become with its every de- 
tail that they confidently declare they ‘‘will 
pull her against any locomotive on earth pound 
for pound.’’ 

Since this one was built by the Climax Manu- 
facturing Co., Corry, Pa., some extensive im- 
provements have been made in the locomotives, 
and those now being turned out have piston 
valves in addition to Walschaert engines and 
many other improvements. 


Hardwood Rates to United Kingdom 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 12.—Ocean freight 
rates on hardwood lumber and forest products 
from south Atlantic and Gulf ports to the 
United Kingdom will remain at 35 cents a hun- 
dred pounds during March, 1924, according to 
advices received by the American Overseas For- 
warding Co. 

These rates advanced to 35 cents early in 
January but exporters in the southern field 
have not had to pay the higher rates because, in 
expectation of this increase, they booked, 
their ocean freight room for January and Feb- 
ruary on the basis of 30 cents a hundred pounds. 
The. latter rate is being protected and will be 
protected, for those holding this ocean freight 
room, until Feb. 29 on all materials arriving 
seaboard by that date. 

J. H. Townshend, president of the company, 
is of the opinion that the 35-cent rate for heavy 
hardwoods—light hardwoods are 10 cents high- 
er than heavy—will prevail for several months. 
He says that there are no independent steam- 
ship lines offering, as is frequently the case, 
to book lumber and forest products at less 
than ‘‘conference’’ rates and this is his main 
reason for believing that the 35-cent rate will 
be in effect for several months. 

Meanwhile, demand for ocean freight room to 
the United Kingdom and to other European 
countries is comparatively light. This is due 
in part to the rising trend of prices in the 
United States and to the unsettled condition 
of foreign exchanges. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that southern exporters are putting forth 
no very strenuous efforts to sell hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products abroad, largely be- 
cause they have such big outlets in this country 
as to absorb quickly, at firm prices, everything 
they can ship within a reasonable time. The 
advance, therefore, is not attracting any partic- 
ular attention at the moment despite the fact 
that it adds just that much more burden to the 
cost of putting these commodities into the 
United Kingdom. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
Feb. 12.— The thirty- 
fourth annual conven- 


tion of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation started off on 
the minute this after- 





Il. E. BECKWITH, 
Chetek, Wis. ; 
Retiring President 





noon with most of the 
big attendance that has 
registered present in the 
Red Room of the Pfister 
Hotel. The Milwau- 
kee Male Quartet gave the meeting a happy 
send-off with several numbers, after which 
President H. E. Beckwith, of Chetek, delivered 
his address. He began with a brief review of 
1923 because, he said, it has a direct bearing 
upon conditions confronting the industry in 
1924. Retailing in Wisconsin in 1923 did not 
measure up to expectations in the way of prof- 
its on investments. Rural profits were small. 
Cities made a better showing, but from the 
standpoint of members the rural yard condi- 
tion is most important, because a large part of 
the membership operates in small towns. There 
are three reasons why rural retailing suffered. 
The farmer’s dollar has relatively small pur- 
chasing power; banks have been compelling 
farmers to liquidate; and the farmer’s money 
has been spent for things other than lumber. 
Retailers are somewhat to blame for the third 
condition, for they have not yet learned the 
war-time lesson of the power of propaganda. 
Since the war there has been a vast propaganda 
favorable to other lines of expenditure and also 
a vast propaganda opposed to the interests of 
building. This must be corrected by the earn- 
est and united effort of lumbermen. 


Dealers Need Confidence in Land Values 


Banks at present are in sound condition and 
show an increased amount of savings deposits. 
Markets for manufactured products have large- 
ly been stabilized, and farm products are in 
process of being brought into line with the 
level of values of other goods. All dealers need 
confidence, as do all people; particularly con- 
fidence in land values. The railroads in this 
section have handled an enormously increased 
volume of tonnage and have done it without a 
ear shortage. It is a time when politicians 
ought to keep their hands off the railroads and 
allow them to work out their own salvation; 
something the roads are doing and can do. 
There should be a stand made against high 
taxes all along the line. The Mellon plan is 
the best and most practicable plan and should 
be endorsed. Standardization has made a 
splendid start, and retailers ought to support 
the effort that is being made to effect this im- 
portant reform of business. Uniform cost ac- 
counting has made splendid progress. 

President Beckwith stated that the program 
had been drawn to allow ample discussion, and 
members should take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. He thanked the board of directors for 
its work and closed with an eloquent tribute 
to Secretary D. 8. Montgomery and his loyalty 
and worth and the high standing he has in 
association and business circles. 


Association Continues to Grow 


Secretary D. S. Montgomery in his report 
stated that the association continues to grow. 
More than forty new members have been added 
during the last year, and the number of mem- 
bers now is 761, or 88 percent of the possible 
number. A plan service department was added 
a year ago and has been used by 192 yards. 
A recent addition to advertising matter is a 
series of motion pictures that have been care- 
fully prepared to aid in creating the desire for 
home owning. The cost accounting and tax 


bureau has been expanded. The insurance 
company has passed the $7,000,000 mark by ad- 
ding $1,500,000 during 1923, and now carries 
a surplus of $28 for every thousand dollars of 
risk, which makes it perhaps seven times as 
strong as the average large stock company. 
The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
has had a phenomenal expansion of business. 
The company has developed its re-insurance 
facilities so that it can now carry all lines on 
a given yard in one policy. Stock companies 
are feeling the competition of the mutuals and 
are revising their rates; and this means a test- 
ing of the loyalty of lumbermen to their own 
company. The secretary closed with a tribute 
to President Beckwith, to which the president 
made a graceful response. 
Committee Appointments 

Following the report of Treasurer H. W. Wil- 
bur, of West Allis, the president appointed the 
following committees: 

Nominations.—C. 2. Kellogg, Wisconsin 
Rapids; August Martin, Bloomer; D. E. Kiser, 


Eau Claire; John Burris, Platteville; F. W. Wil- 
ford, Beloit. 


Resolutions.—George R. Wilson, Woodruff; 
Edgar S. Engan, Stoughton; Karl Kleinpell, 
Cassville. 


The secretary then read telegrams from 
William H. Badeaux, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, 
and George C. Robson, general manager of the 
B C Spruce Mills, sending greetings and good 
wishes. 

Lawrence C. Whittet, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, in his ad- 





WILLIAM FOUNTAIN, APPLETON, WIS.; 
Newly Elected President 


dress recalled the fact that he had been for 
many years a Wisconsin retail lumberman, He 
recalled the changes that have appeared in the 
business in the last thirty years. Thirty years 
ago retailers handled little except white pine 
and complained if much norway was included 
in piece stuff and considered hemlock the black 
sheep in the field of wood. 


Tax Problem a Serious One 


He reminded the convention of the fact that 
nature had given Wisconsin the gifts that have 
made it the greatest of dairy States and that 
energy and ingenuity had added a wide diver- 
sity of industries. Unfortunately a rift has 
appeared between the farmer and the indus- 
trialist; a rift that must be closed by mutual 
understanding and adjustment. The tax prob- 
fem has become a serious one, but this is a 
matter that ought to be adjusted by under- 
standing and not made more serious by the in- 
tervention of selfish politics. Mr. Whittet men- 
tioned a project to form a State association to 
include farmers and industrialists and all other 


Wisconsin Association Shows Substantial Gain in 


people who have a stake in the State, for the 
purpose of getting at these and other difficul- 
ties in a spirit of conference for the general 
good. Every part of the State needs every 
other part. 

Dr. C. W. Wassam, of the State University 
of Iowa, a rapid fire speaker on business mat- 
ters, presented an entertaining and inspiring 
address on ‘‘The Lumber Dealer’s Problem for 
1924.’’ He stated that the value of what he 
had to say lay in the fact that he was outside 
the lumber field and represented that great 
body of people who buy lumber at retail. It 
would be impossible in a written report to re- 
produce the wit and fire of the speaker. He 
emphasized the fact that nothing is so con- 
tagious and inspiring as doing business with a 
man who likes to do business. The trade press 
is a great source of education; and with sound 
ideas of service it is possible to make public 
opinion about a business anything the business 
man wants. The public is interested in service 
and very little in prices, provided it gets what 
it wants. * 

P. W. Branton explained briefly the nature 
and purpose of the advertising films mentioned 
by Secretary Montgomery. 


Mutual Insurance Company’s Meeting 


The meeting was then turned over to the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., and 
President W. O. Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson, 
and Secretary Montgomery made brief state- 
ments of the condition of the company. Secre- 
tary Montgomery read the following wireless 
message received from Honolulu: ‘‘ Greetings. 
Starting home tomorrow. Buscheck.’’ 

The following officers were elected: 

President—W. O. Hoffman, Fort Atkinson. 

Directors—H. D. Snider, Kilbourn, and C. W. 
Allen, Berlin. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Last night the Wisconsin dealers and guests 
were entertained at a banquet in the Palm 
Room of the Pfister, and in addition to the 
eight-course dinner there were seventeen vau- 
deville numbers, Frederick W. Carburry acted 
as singing master and in the course of the eve- 
ning led the crowd of 500 in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN song, ‘‘We Are Building for the 
Future.’’ 

At Wednesday morning’s session, following 
the singing by the quartet, Arthur Koehler, 
in charge of instructional service, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, outlined a 
course of instruction for retail lumbermen. 
This course lasts a week and will be offered 
to Wisconsin retailers the last week of Febru- 
ary. Congress appropriates no money for 
such instruction. Its appropriations are to 
be used for research, on the theory that if 
lumbermen want information about their busi- 
ness they will have interest enough to avail 
themselves of the facts worked out in re- 
search. So a fee of $100 a student will be 
charged for this course. Instruction is to 
cover such things as strength, stiffness, hard- 
ness, durability, seasoning, shrinkage, mois- 
ture absorption, warping, nail-holding power, 
gluing properties, identification and grading 
of lumber. 

The laboratory has been in existence nearly 
fourteen years and has accumulated a vast 
amount of information, and that part of it of 
peculiar value to retailers will be compressed 
within this one week of study. Various other 
courses have been given, and more than six 
hundred men have taken them. One man 
eame from Australia to take the course in 
kiln drying. He spent in all three weeks in 
the United States, and two of the three he 
spent in Madison at the laboratory. People 
buy lumber because wood has characteristics 
they want to use in building their houses. A 
lumberman who does not know these charac- 
teristics is handicapped in sound and scien- 
tific selling. ‘‘The consumer looks on you a8 
an authority on lumber,’’ the speaker said, 
‘fand as one who deals in the product, you 
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should be posted concerning its merits and 
demerits.’? Mr. Koehler described briefly 
some of the other labors of the laboratory, 
such as tests of strength, stiffness, durability, 
shrinkage, seasoning and the like. He stated 
that the annual preventable loss from poor 
seasoning, piling and storing amounts to 
$50,000,000. 


Explains Uniform Cost Accounting 


Harry Colman, of Wolf & Co., Chicago, 
spoke on ‘‘Better Profits—Less of Ignorant, 
Ruinous Competition.’’ In beginning his ex- 
planation of uniform cost accounting Mr. Col- 
man stated that the problems of retail lum- 
bermen are about the same the country over; 
and many of these problems center about un- 
fair competition that arises from ignorant and 
reckless price cutting. A sick man if he is 
wise consults a capable physician to have his 
trouble diagnosed and a remedy prescribed; 
but this is but the first step. If he is to re- 
cover he must follow the prescribed remedy. 
This is the situation in the lumber business. 
The ailment has been diagnosed as ignorance 
of costs, but there remains the application 
of the remedy of sound and uniform cost ac- 
counting. Ifa man really knows his costs he 
is not likely to sell below that deadline. Mr. 
Colman then described the origin and devel- 
opment of cost accounting as worked out by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. He made some detailed analysis of the 
system and explained that it is not costly to 
install and usually means few if any changes 
of books and forms. He cited several in- 
stances of dealers who found it to their inter- 
est to close out certain unprofitable depart- 
ments that could not seem to be pulled up 
into line. 

In answer to questions he stated that the 
system is a real advantage even in a com- 
munity where ignorant competition of com- 
peting dealers makes it impossible to get the 
prices indicated by the cost system. In many 
cases the so called cut-throat competition 
proves not to be so bad after all. The cost 
system will warn a man what business not to 
take, and often,it serves’ to put the needed 
backbone into a man to ask proper prices for 
his goods. Mr. Colman also assured the con- 
vention that the system had been designed by 
practical lumbermen, that it had been boiled 
down to a simple form and that it was easy 
to operate. 

V. L. Morisette, of Holt Bid Service Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., next spoke on ‘‘How I 
Treat My Competitor.’’ The speaker dis- 
cussed the matter of forming public opinion 
in regard to the prices asked for lumber. The 
public assumes that whatever price is asked 
will yield the dealer a profit. It seems foolish 
to think otherwise. But if under competition 
a dealer cuts a price the assumption is that 
the price was entirely too high in the first 
place and that the dealer came down to a 
more reasonable level under compulsion. A 
dealer who knows his costs should decide with 
his conscience what profit he ought to get; 
and having determined his mark-up he ought 
to stick to his price. The public needs to know 
that building materials are not being sold at 
auction. It is well, too, to get rid of the idea 
that competing dealers have as their sole aim 
the prevention of other retailers doing busi- 
ness, 

Secretary Montgomery at this point intro- 
duced Miss Helen Leonard, of Chicago, treas- 
urer of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
Clation. ‘‘Kit’’ paid a high tribute to Miss 
Leonard’s ability and described the highly 
successful convention of last year which she 
Managed. 

Proper Field of Traffic Work 

F. M. Elkinton, the association traffic man- 
ager, then described the activities of his de- 
partment, stating that many persons have 
been led to misunderstand the proper field of 
traffic work. Traffic organizations of all kinds 


_a forced reduction is unscientific. 


embership—Costs and Standards Are Analyzed 


have sprung up within the last few years, and 
in their effort for profit and immediate recog- 
nition have specialized on a few matters such 
as recovering overcharges. This work has its 
importance, but it is not the most important. 
Preventive measures are always more effective 
than remedial, and a good traffic department 
must handle many advisory matters that do 
not involve the recovery of money. The 
whole matter of traffic has been under fire. 
Politicians and others have been shouting 
loudly for reduced freight rates, but it is no- 
ticeable that these people are not advancing 
any scientific or sound methods whereby rates 
can be lowered. The public needs and wants 
adequate service, and a thing is worth what 
it costs. If transportation rates are to be 
lowered, costs must be lowered to care for the 
cut. Few politicians are suggesting deflation 
of labor to allow for this readjustment. It is 
enormously difficult to arrive at the real costs 
of transportation, but without this knowledge 
Mr. Elkin- 
ton regretted that so smail a percentage of the 
dealers use the traffic service. Auditing and 
analysis of freight bills not only result in the 
recovery of overcharges, but also are a source 
of the knowledge of the application of rates 
which the bureau must have. Mr. Elkinton 
closed with the suggestion that the matter of 
regulating truck transportation must receive 
official attention. 

L. E. Sigur, New Orleans, La., of the South- 
ern Pine Association, spoke briefly of the fact 
that his association was conducting a great 
campaign of publicity and was furnishing 





In my report a year ago, I stated that 
1923 would see our insurance company well 
over the $6,000,000 mark. We not only 
did that, but we hit the ball for a quar- 
ter of a million over the $7,000,000 mark, 
the biggest and best year in our history, 
and 1924 should see us not only reach the 
$8,000,000 mark, but pass it by a good 
margin. We added over $1,500,000 of 
new business; our premiums show a gain 
of $15,000 or 20 percent; our surplus, a 
gain of $21,000 or 18 percent. The best 
way to appreciate our status and progress 
is by comparison. The surplus of any 
of the large stock companies averages 
about $4 for every $1£00 of insurance. 
We have $20. We are not as large as 
some of those mammoth companies, but 
we are five times as strong, and that is 
why you so seldom hear the “Wolf! 
Wolf!” cry of assessments from the 
stock company agents—From the report 
of the secretary of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co. 











dealer helps for the purpose of aiding all 
along the line in the sale of lumber. He de- 
scribed some of the advertising matter and 
plan books and ‘expressed the hope that his 
association and the dealers might get together 
to the betterment of their mutual service to 
the public and to the improvement of their 
sales. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session there was featured 
an amusing and instructive sketch illustrating 
the difference in approach, methods and sales- 
manship of the old-fashioned lumber yard 
and the new-fashioned lumber store. This 
sketch was put on by the people of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwaukee; and be- 
fore the sketch was put on Benjamin F. 
Springer, of this company, made a little ex- 
planation of the company’s policies and of 
the principles that underlie sound modern sell- 
ing. He stated that in his opinion the old 
yard that put out a sign advertising lumber, 
lath and posts arid that waited for customers 
to bring in bills for figures was gone forever. 


service. 


While the Schroeder 
company has a different 
field, perhaps, its fun- 
damental problems are 
those of all yards, big 
and little. It is the 
duty of a lumber mer- 





H. W. WILBUR, 
West Allis, Wis. ; 
Reélected Treasurer 








chant to know his stock 
and its uses and to regu- 
late stock and services 
to the needs and capac- 
ities of his customers. 
He must educate his community in the proper 
use of lumber; and in doing this he can and 
ought to be the ‘‘ Wrigley of his community’’ 
and keep lumber before the public mind as 
effectively as the gum emperor does with his 
products. Salesmen can and ought to be 
trained lumber advisers. Mr. Springer de- 
scribed various forms of advertising he uses, 
such as the price list with its editorials and 
suggestions, the timely car cards, newspaper 
space, outdoor signs and the like. The yard 
ought to be the center and clearing house 
for all sorts of house repairs and alterations 
so that the public will naturally call it up, 
when in need. It ought to be expert in plan 





Salesmanship Old and New 

Then followed the sketch. Assisting Mr. 
Springer were Miss Inez Zetterlund, Frank- 
lin M. Schoen, William W. Wuesthoff and 
Edward Schickel, all of the Schroeder com- 
pany. The stage was set with a couple of 
desks, a rickety table and three ’phones. Mr. 
Down, the ancient dealer, sat at the table and 
smoked a cob pipe. Mr. Up, the lumber mer- 
ehant, sat at a desk surrounded by selling 
helps. The first customer got the information - 
from Down that he specialized in cheap lumber 
at cheap prices; but when the customer went 
to Up he learned that cheap lumber is pretty 
costly when high priced labor works at cutting 
out defects, setting crooked pieces straight 
and the like. A contractor telephoned Up 
and developed the information that the co- 
operation between contractor and lumber mer- 
chant was uncovering much business and was 
leaving a trail of satisfied customers. A high 
school teacher tried to buy flower boxes of 
Down and was referred to a department store 
that earried flower pots. She got courteous 
treatment and quick service from Up. 

An advertising man called Mr. Down and 
told him about the City Club’s program of 
city improvement and suggested some adver- 
tising of shingles that would fit in well with 
the campaign. Down said he specialized in 
cheap shingles, anyway, and he didn’t see any 
point to advertising shingles or anything else. 
The ad man got a hearty response and an ad 
from Up, an ad that emphasized the matter 
of quality and public information that would 
aid in building satisfactory and lasting roofs. 
A contractor took a bill to Down and was told 
he had a good many long lengths in the bill. 
He got a figure, which Down thought would 
surely be the cheapest in town. He took it to 
Up and learned a lot about the value of short 
lengths. Up made the sale. A man wanting 
a garage went to Down and was told to get 
a contractor and a lumber bill. He went to Up 
and bought a sectional garage at a completed 
price; a garage that exactly met his desires. 
A housewife ’phoned to Down that her kitch- 
en ceiling had fallen and that she wanted 
to know something of wall board. Down said 
he sold lumber and suggested a plasterer. 
Up sold the wall board and sent a man around 
to measure the ceiling and promised prompt 
repair. Mr. and Mrs. Homer came to Up to 
see about a house. They were cautious, but 
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discovered the plan they wanted and were 
promised on the following day figures from 
three contractors that would build the house 
without extras. They suggested a mail-order 
proposition which Up analyzed and showed to 
be lacking in many of the features they 
wanted. The sketch ended by Up telephon- 
ing to Down and suggesting that they go 
together to the Wisconsin retail convention. 
The whole play was excellently done, was 
highly amusing and illustrated the points at 
issue very sharply. The convention stormed 
with applause. 

Adolph Pfund said it was like returning 
home to come to Milwaukee and see so many 
friends of the days when he was secretary of 
the Wisconsin association. He described the 
progress the National is making in developing 
a code of ethics that should be rather a list 
of ideals or a code of business principles. It 
was the object to make this a brief and funda- 
mental list that would not become out of date 
as changes occur in the business. He hopes 
that this code may be the expression of all 
lumber dealers and may express their ideas. 
He referred to district work as of the great- 
est value to the industry and of special value 
to the National, in that thru these meetings 
the National can get a quick and accurate 
expression of opinion about matters that come 
up before it. He suggested that at this time 
it is wise to refrain from tampering with 
railroad legislation and to give the carriers a 
chance to recover from the period of Govern- 
ment operation. He mentioned the matter of 
proposed increase of minimum weights of car 
loadings as likely to be serious to small deal- 
ers who must order mixed cars. In closing 
he paid a high tribute to the Wisconsin presi- 
dent and secretary and the work they are do- 
ing in the great task of upholding and im- 
proving the retail business. 

At this point President Beckwith introduced 
to the convention J. L. Lane, former secretary 
of the Southwestern; C. D. Root, secretary of 
the Indiana association, and J. F. Bryan, sec- 
retary of the Illinois association. 


Problems and Principles in Lumber Trade 


R. E. Saberson, of Breinig Bros. (Inc.), 
Minneapolis, gave an address on ‘‘Modern 
But Not too Modern.’’ Mr. Saberson has 
given this address with notable success to a 
number of conventions, and it has previously 
been reported at length. He described the 
present as an era of shrinking profits and 
stated that lumbermen will have to handle a 
greater volume or else must find means of 
reducing costs if they are to maintain them- 
selves and increase profits. He commented on 
an editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
the effect that the retail business always has 
been and still is a changing business. Tradi- 
tions are strong in lumber retailing and clog 
the wheels of progress. He discussed such 
things as labor and the menacing fact that 
many trades that are controlled by unions are 
not increasing in the number of available 
artisans. He outlined some of the problems 
and principles in the lumber business. The 
matter of service is often abused and becomes 
but another name for cutting prices. In clos- 
ing he referred eloquently to the fact that the 
annual rust and rot waste in the United States 
amounts to two billion dollars; and yet many 
dealers see no. personal duty in this fact. 


Effect of Taxation on Retailer’s Business 


James T. Drought, the association general 
counsel, spoke on the subject of ‘‘Taxation’s 
Effect on Your Business,’’ and recounted tell- 
ingly the vast increase in public expenditure 
and the vast number of public employees. It 
costs the people of Wisconsin perhaps $100 a 
year each for State and national government. 
Public debt is increasing, and people do not 
seem to realize that these debts must some 
time be paid and that they must pay them. 
He referred to unemployment insurance in 
England and stated that it was not only 
breaking the backs of taxpayers, but also 
seemed to be destroying the morale of English 
laborers. He mentioned the urgent need in 
Wisconsin for organization for financing home 


building and expressed the belief that build- 
ing and loan associations and second mort- 
gage companies must and should be encour- 
aged and helped. He closed with a reference 
to the proposed State chamber of commerce 
and expressed the belief that such an organi- 
zation would be of great help in bringing 
business opinion to bear upon matters of 
public and government finance and activities. 

At the close of the afternoon session the 
United States Gypsum people showed an edu- 
cational motion picture illustrating the use 
of some of their products. 

The convention hall this afternoon was 
packed to the doors. The registration is 
heavy, and the hotel is alive with exhibitors 
who are giving the most cordial codperation 
to the convention management. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


Following the musie by the Milwaukee 
Quartet that opened this morning’s session, 
Secretary Montgomery read a telegram of 





D. S. MONTGOMERY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Secretary 


In 1923 we added forty-three new 
members to the association and our 
total membership is now 761, 88 percent 
of all possibilities. This continues to 
be, as it has been for many years in the 
past, the largest percentage of members 
of any similar association. But, never 
again will I be able to report the gain 
of as many new members in any one 
year. This statement may strike you as 
startling, but\the reason is this: There 
are not as many prospective or possible 
new members left in the State as the 
number we gained this year. What could 
testify more to the strength and stability 
of our association or what to the advan- 
tage of membership?—From report of 
the secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 











greetings from John KE. Lloyd, of Philadel- 
phia. 

P. W. Branton, director, association plan 
service, discussed ‘‘How to Sell the Idea of 
Home Ownership.’’ He began with the state- 
ment that pictures have a larger pulling 
power than any other tool of advertising. 
He recounted an experience at a certain fair 
where a group of retailers went together and 
put in a display of millwork and the like. 
At some little distance Mr. Branton’s organ- 
ization put up a booth decorated solely with 
pictures. This booth was crowded all the 
while the fair was in progress, and it gath- 
ered a prospect list of over four hundred 
names; while the exhibit of lumber had few 
visitors. 

Mr. Brantt. named over and displayed 
various selling helps the service puts at the 


——— 


disposal of retailers; such as the book of 
duplex houses, the book of camps and ot. 
tages, garage books, steel signs, calendars and 
the like. He mentioned the colored movie 
films. The plan book is the silent salesman, 
The dealer cannot go personally to every man 
in his community and ask him if he ig jp. 
terested in building; but if he can so dis. 
tribute his books that they will get into the 
hands of interested parties the books wil] 
bring the prospects in. Mr. Branton men. 
tioned some early mail-order house experience 
in which an inferior picture of an ordinary 
house, sent out in a catalog, sold 785 bills 
in two years. Many dealers fail to realize 
how much money and financial power people 
have until they begin scientifically to search 
for prospects. One prospect with a little en. 
couragement will find another. Ask him if he 
has a friend who might be interested in 
building in the next three or four years, and, 
if he has, ask him to hand that friend a plan 
book. 

Mr. Branton also called attention to mag. 
azine articles urging people to own their own 
homes. These articles can be made to work 
for the local lumberman. But if the lumber. 
man doesn’t do his part of the job these 
articles will make business for the mail- 
order concerns that advertise in the same 
magazines, 

C. N. Ketridge approved the statement that 
pictures have pulling power and added that 
if pictures are crystallized into model build. 
ings the effect is heightened. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary emeritus of the 
Northwestern association, described briefly 
the junket he is planning to the lumber mills 
of the Northwest next summer. 


Effect of Standardization on Yard Stock 


H. W. Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber (Co., 
West Allis, spoke on the effect that stand- 
ardization is likely to have on yard stock. 
He stated that his first reaction to standard- 
ization was unfavorable; but some study 
showed him that the proposed sizes would 
make few changes in the usual yard stocks. 
He spent a couple of hours in measuring stocks 
in his own yard and discovered that boards 
in the same carload varied in thickness. A 
visit to the mills at Laurel, Miss., showed him 
the difficulty of cutting to even thick- 
ness. Different kinds of wood have different 
ratios of shrinkage; and these things con- 
vinced him that standardization was not an 
attempt of mill men to put something over 
the retailers. He read the form at the end 
of the government bulletin of the new stand- 
ards, pledging the signer to use his best ef- 
forts to establish these sizes, and he stated 
that he did not intend to sign until more 
definite decisions are arrived at in regard to 
short and odd lengths. Efforts are necessary 
to dispose of shorts and odd lengths in order 
to conserve the lumber supply; but while some 
yards, such as the large city distributers, have 
a ready market for these things, retailers in 
smaller points do not. He believes random 
lengths should be even lengths from 8 to 20 
feet. The thickness of rough dry lumber 
ought to be standardized. 

He approved the new shipping regulations 
requiring a tally by the piece instead of 
by the thousand feet and the provision, in the 
event that sizes are not standard or extra 
standard, that this fact be indicated on the 
invoice. He suggested that the pledge to 
promote the use of standard and extra stand 
ard sizes be signed and sent to the secre- 
tary of the association and be held by him 
until in the opinion of the directors suitable 
provisions in regard to short and odd lengths 
and rough lumber have been adopted. Then 
they would be sent to Secretary Hoover. 

Mr. Ketridge then suggested that the new 
standards worked a hardship on farmers wh? 
wanted lumber for farm buildings. He ex 


pressed the opinion that yards having this 
kind of trade would find it advisable to carry 
more rough lumber. 

Adolph Pfund stated that the matter of 
rough standards will come up shortly at a meet- 
ing of the standardization committee. He men- 
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tioned tlie value of retailers sitting in at these 
meetings as proved by the shipping regulations 
included at their request and by the alteration 
of the 5 percent degrade clause in the southern 
pine rules. 


Three Classes of ‘‘Snow Birds’’ 


Paul H. Pressentin, of Madison, chief inspec- 
tor, Wisconsin department of markets, discussed 
‘‘The Snow Bird—A Business Parasite.’’ The 
‘snow bird’’ he discussed is the person who 
handles coal as the tool of coal wholesalers 
who have low-grade coal to dispose of; the per- 
son who is not a regularly established coal mer- 
chant; the fly-by-night operator. These persons 
work hardship and loss to regularly established 
coal men, dispose of unsatisfactory products, 
deprive the State of the taxes which legitimate 
business is expected to pay and generally demor- 
alize and bring into disrepute a necessary busi- 
ness. There are three classes of these snow 
birds; the bird of prey who has no capital in- 
vestment, no yard, no storage faclities and no 
salaries to pay, who gets in when the going is 
good and gets out when it is bad; the respected 
citizen who falls for advertising and sells to his 
neighbors in return for getting his own coal 
for nothing; and the group snow bird, made up 
of several persons who buy for fhemselves and 
dispose of the surplus. 

The way to meet this matter is to set your 
own house in order, get the efficiency of your 
yard established and set the margin of opera- 
tion at a fair figure. It will be necessary to 
counteract the uninformed propaganda about 
profiteering in coal. Some legislative efforts 
are being made both by the Federal Govern- 
ment and by the State. Mr. Pressentin pre- 
sented a bill in the last legislature looking to 
the guaranty of the quality of coal shipped 
and to the licensing of dealers. The matter 
will have to be worked out with care to be 
sure that it will be just as well as effective. 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee endorsed the lum- 
ber standards but asked for additional stand- 
ards and opposed making odd lengths and shorts 
standard for random shipments. It asked that 
randoms be 8 to 20 feet, even lengths. It asked 
that the number of standard molding patterns 
be reduced and that further changes be made 
in shingle standards. By amendment offered 
from the floor, standard widths asked for are 
to be in even inches. The committee endorsed 
the Mellon tax reduction plan, opposed the 
increase of State and local taxes and asked for 
rigid economy in government. It opposed 
further issuance of tax-free securities. It asked 
the secretary to call upon dealers periodically 
for figures on estimates in order to gather 
material with which to oppose propaganda 
about high prices. It favored the organization 
and support of a State Chamber of Commerce. 
It opposed material changes in railroad legisla- 
tion, to the end that railroads be given a 
chance to recover their efficiency and prosperity. 
It endorsed a code of business principles modeled 
on the suggestion of the National, and it com- 
mended to the members the matter of uniform 
cost accounting. Finally it offered a memorial 
of deceased members; Ph. G. Duerrwaechter, 
Arthur L. Lindsay, G. L. Hadleman, A. H. 
Wieckert, T. A. Metcalf, Louis Dessert, Albert 
Freyberg, C. F. Meckleberg, C. F. Mohr, H. J. 
Thoreson, Frank Hoffman and Henry Reinhard. 

A resolution was passed increasing the direc- 
tors to ten, including the president and treas- 
urer. 

Officers Elected 

The following officers were elected: 

President—William Fountain, Appleton. 

Treasurer—Hawley W. Wilbur, West Allis. 
Director (for one year)—George Meyer, Platte- 
ville; (for two years), William G. Miller, Cum- 
berland; (for three years), Frank M. Crowley, 
Madison; (for four years), Daniel E. Kiser, Eau 
Claire, 

A. L. Ford, managing editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN,’ brought the greetings of this 
paper to the association. He congratulated the 
association on its fine spirit and the splendid 
showing of membership and the strength of the 
imsurance company. 

President Fountain was installed, and a ris- 





ing vote of appreciation for the fine work of 
retiring President Beckwith was passed. 

The board of directors met at luncheon, fol- 
lowing adjournment. 


INITIATE BIG CLASS OF KITTENS 


At the Hoo-Hoo concatenation held Wednes- 
day night the following officiated: Snark, E. A. 
Ehlert; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Oscar Mueller; Junior 








Cc. F. KELLOGG, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. ; 
Of Nominations 
Committee 


L. C. WHITTET, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Who Spoke of Retailers’ 
Problems 


Hoo-Hoo, D. S. Montgomery; Bojum, Louis 
Nuesse; Scerivenoter, Roy Rediske; Jabberwock, 
Harry Koerble; Gurdon, Edward Furru; Custo- 
eatian, Henry Steinman; Arcanoper, A. J. Sauer. 


The following kittens were initiated: 


Herbert F. Stuewe, A. Lentz Co., Wauwatosa; 
Otto E. Lentz, A. Lentz Co., Wauwatosa; Fred- 
erick M. Pantzer, Pantzer Lumber Co., Sheboy- 
gan; B. F. Springer, J. Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee; L. J. Bert, Bert-Lade Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee; Winfield Cameron, Brown Deel Lum- 
ber Co., Milwaukee; George Lade, Bert-Lade 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee; John Jacob Adams, 
Adams-Thom Lumber Co., Wausau; George C. 
Innes, Chicago; Harrison Martin Kramer, Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Co., Rhinelander; A. E. At- 
kinson, Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; G. E. Hollister, Prescott Lumber Co., Pres- 
cott; Helmer Hoel, Spring Valley Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Spring Valley; C, A. Lucas, Frank Car- 
ter Co., Menomonie; Charles W. Fish, Elcho; F. 





W. O. HOFFMAN, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. ; 
President, Mutual 
Insurance Co. 


G. R. WILSON, 

Woodruff, Wis. ; 

Of Resolutions 
Committee 


A. Stegerwald, Stegerwald Lumber Co., Sun 
Prairie; Karl R. Kleinpell, Kleinpell Lumber Co., 
Sun Prairie; C. W. Allen, Allen Lumber Co., 
Berlin. 


Secretary Montgomery provided himself with 
a gun loaded with blanks, with which to furnish 
suitable solemn music. In attempting to un- 


_ cher has 


load the gun he discharged it and received the 
wad in the palm of his left hand. E. W. Kitt- 
ley came to his assistance. He went at once to 
a surgeon who cut the wound open and dressed 
it, and Mr. Montgomery continued his round of 
duties as tho nothing had happened. F. E. 
Wellman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who 
witnessed the accident and went with Mr. Mont- 
gomery to the surgeon said, ‘‘I never saw a 
finer exhibition of clean courage and cool nerve 
than Montgomery displayed while the doctor 
was cutting out that wad and packing the 
wound. ’? 


Lumber Dealer Heads Silver Fox Farm 


MILLVILLE, MINN., Feb. 12.—Thirteen years 
ago Arthur Schleicher was a lumber dealer at 
Millville. He was very young for the job, 
hardly more than a boy, and with all a boy’s 
natural love for wild animal pets. One of 
Millville’s citizens dug out a den of red foxes 
in the Mississippi bluffs that year, and gave a 
pair of them to Lumber Dealer Schleicher. 

While continuing in the business of selling 
lumber Mr. Schleicher made a thoro study of 
his animals, and later procuring a few more 
red foxes, began breeding experiments. After 
several years study and experiment Mr. 


Schleicher bought six pairs of pedigreed sil- 
Edward Island and 


ver foxes from Prince 
turned from lumber 
dealer to silver fox 
rancher. 


Today Mr. Schleicher 
is at the head of the 
largest silver fox farm 
in the world. It is lo- 
cated at Rest Island off 
the shores of Lake Pe- 
pin, near Lake City, 
Minn. The Rest Island 
Silver Fox Farm Co. 
founded by Mr. Schlei- 
two other 
farms in Minnesota, 
one at White Bear and 
the other at Red Wing. 


The- one at Rest 
Island is the largest of 
the three, however, hav- 
ing at present on it Arthur Schleicher and 
700 of the silver foxes prize young fox 
which are worth fabu- 
lous prices. The farm embraces 200 acres FF 
woods and fields. Humidity is a prime essen- 
tial in development of the finest fur, and it is 
Mr. Schleicher’s opinion that the cold, damp 
breezes sweeping down Lake Pepin make the 
Rest Island location particularly good in this 
respect. 

There are 150 breeding pens under the oak 
trees on the island farm, each twelve feet wide 
by forty long. Tops, sides and bottoms are 
covered with heavy meshed wire, and the whole 
colony of pens is surrounded by a corral of 
the same wire. Each pen has a kennel to take 
the place of the den in which the foxes rear 
their young in the wild state. At two corners 
of the corral are observation towers, where at- 
tendants are on watch. 

During the summer and fall the Rest Island 
farm is open to visitors. It is near the Mis- 
sissippi River scenic highway, and this season 
has proved a drawing card for motor tourists. 
A beautiful graveled driveway shaded by oaks 
winds along the shore of Lake Pepin and over 
a bridge to the farm. 

Tho company headquarters are in St. Paul 
Manager Schleicher spends much time at the 
farm, all details of the management receiving 
his personal attention. He is the genius, as 
well as the founder of the whole business, in 
fact, a business now capitalized at $500,000. 

Foxes from the farms are shipped all over 
the United States, and bring thousands of dol- 
lars for breeding stock. A single shipment to 
Wisconsin and Michigan not long ago amounted 
to $42,000. 











ALL CHANCES for errors as to quantity are 
eliminated by purchasing all materials for a 
home from a reliable company. 
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Central and Northeast Iowans Told Trade Prospects 
Are Encouraging in Greatest Agricultural State 


Crpar Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 13.—The twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the Central & North- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
opened its two-day sessions here yesterday in 
the ball room of the Hotel Montrose, with a 
registration of 300, which is fifty in excess of 
the number attending the annual at Waterloo 
last year. 

Community singing, led by Dave Turner, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who is an undertaker, but 
not the least bit solemn, opened the morning 
session. Mayor C. D. Huston, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, gave an address of welcome, in which he 
said, among other things, that the lumbermen 
should be proud of their calling, as many of 
the men before him were descendents of hardy 
pioneers who came to Iowa half a century ago, 
and who have as much as any one, helped to 
make Iowa the splendid, prosperous State it 
now is. There is a new movement in educa- 
tion, said Mayor Huston, which considers real 
service to humanity, this being education in the 
trades instead of in the over-crowded profes- 
sions and white collar jobs where there are 
about ten wanting jobs to each job. Young 
men now are getting training in the building 
trades in which what they do lives after them 
as a real and substantial contribution to make 
the world a better place when they leave it 
than when they came into it. 

D. W. Armstrong, Dyersville, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the association, responded briefly, and 
called on Secretary William H. Badeaux, of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., who spoke on the need of 
lumbermen taking more interest in their busi- 
ness organizations. This need is far greater 
now than it was twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, said Secretary Badeaux, but at that time 
and even before, the retail lumbermen of that 
period organized such associations as this one, 
and a few years earlier they got together and 
created the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which is said to be the biggest retail 
lumbermen’s organization in the world. But 
there are getting to be too many ‘‘ free riders’’ 
—lumbermen who benefit by the work and 
money spent by the associations but are not 
themselves members. Secretary Badeaux con- 
tinued, saying by way of illustration, that if 
he gave a man a dollar and the man gave him 
a dollar, neither one has gained anything, but 
if he gives a man an idea of value and if that 
man gives him an idea of value, both have 
gained. 

A lot of lumbermen, even those who are 
members, don’t know what their association 
can do for them, said Secretary Badeaux. For 
instance, the traffic department of his associa- 
tion in the last five years has recovered $160,- 
000 cash on freight over-charges and claims, this 
being 94 percent of all claims filed. There are 
also valuable insurance and advertising serv- 
ices. The officers are doing all they can do, 
but the members must run the association, 
which is now thirty-four years old. Lumber- 
men must do two other things also—read their 
trade newspapers, and have more confidence in 
one another. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the Secretary-treasurer, Robert 
Connor, Grinnell, showing that $1,029.99 had 
been received during the year, and that there is 
now a balance in the treasury of $497.67. This 
is not a very good showing, said Secretary 
Connor, because there are about 700 retail 
lumbermen in the territory of the association, 
which has about 170 members, or only about 25 
percent. The secretary can not do all the work 
unaided, as he needs a little of his time in which 
to make a living for himself and his family. 
These smaller organizations are so necessary 
that lumbermen should support them better 
than they do. The associations of three or 
four counties are also very good, said Secre- 
tary Connor. e explained that the cost of 


about half the convention, including the ban- 
quet and dance, is met by the $2 registration 
fee, instead of going out to the wholesalers and 
manufacturers and getting them to foot the 
bill, as is often done. All the arrangements 
for this convention, stated Secretary Connor, 
were made by the Cedar Rapids committee of 
wholesale and retail lumbermen, 


Committees Named by Chair 


President Armstrong then announced com- 
mittees, as follows: 
Nominating—Harry Dunkelberg, Waterloo; 


mo Alcorn, Cedar Rapids; John Gregg, Post- 
ville. 


Auditing—John Freymann, Dyersville; William 
Vosberg, Gilman; Steven Brown, Waterloo. 


Resolutions—Hugh Harrington, North English; 
Fred Henry, Belle Paine; A. M. Fellows, Lanc- 


ing. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Iowa Corn Song was a feature of the 
community singing which opened the Tuesday 
afternoon session, after which the subject, 
‘*Relationship to Your Competitor’’ was dealt 
with by G. D. Rose, Dubuque, Iowa, president 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who 
said that lumbermen should adopt a code of 
business ethics or trade practices by which they 





JOHN A. LIMBACK, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
President 


D. W. ARMSTRONG, 
Dyersville, Iowa; 
Retiring President 


would make a reasonable profit and their com- 
petitor a fair profit, because the Golden Rule 
is now an accepted fact in business. Ninety- 
eight percent of business men are honest. The 
very basis of business on credit is confidence. 
The best kind of a competitor to have is one 
who is making a profit. ‘‘We lumbermen,’’ he 
said, ‘‘should solve our problems not only in 
the light of our own selfish interests, but also 
in the best interests of the community.’’ 

The purpose and aim of the summer trip by 
retailers leaving Minneapolis, on a special train, 
July 5, was then explained by W. G. Hollis, 
secretary-emeritus of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who said that the best 
time to see the west Coast and the Inland Em- 
pire is inthe summer. This will be an eighteen- 
day trip for retailers only, to visit the mills 
and wholesalers. 


Tells of Iowa’s Possibilities 


The main address of the afternoon session 
was delivered by F. C. Waples, president of 
the Midland Mortgage Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who said in part: 

Iowa was pioneered, developed and estab 
lished on a basis of rising markets. Our whole 


business fabric was built on that condition, 
because no other had ever been known. Then 


a few years ago, suddenly there came a change, 
and we swung too far the other way and lost 
our balance, and got the idea that Iowa was the 
only place in the United States that was hard 


hit and that agriculture was the only industry 
hurt in all this land. But the newspapers: did 
not tell about four New York City banks that 
put up $20,000,000 in one day to cover export 
losses, or, for example, the case of a St. Louis 

Mo.) man who lost $5,000,000 on hides when 
the bottom dropped out of that staple, or the 
losses suffered in Boston thru the collapse of 
the wool and leather business. lIowa’s former 
debt of $92,000,000 to the Federal Reserve Bank 
has now been reduced to only $10,000,000, and 
last year Iowa spent $30,000,000 on buildings, 

There are three classes of farmers, just ag 
there are the same classes of other businessmen, 
The first group always makes money, because 
they are practical and far-sighted enough not 
to get cornered or in a hole; the second kind 
makes money if conditions are favorable, and 
the third lot makes money if it happens to be 
a good year and prices are good; but conditions 
control them instead of the reverse. The sec- 
ond and third varieties are liabilities to their 
communities. Only the first is an asset to his 
town, county and State. 

Agricultural credits must be put on the same 
basis as business credits, not just letting a 
farmer have money because he is good for it. 
But don’t forget that Iowa is a long ways from 
broke and that everything productive comes out 
of the ground. 

A great deal has been said about autos on 
Iowa farms, but the average moderate priced 
car on Iowa farms is an asset and not a lia- 
bility, and that is not the auto owner you need 
to worry about. The fellow you should worry 
about is the auto owner who has mortgaged his 
furniture to buy an auto, because he is the 
dangerous man, while the farmer auto owner {s 
not. Only 2 percent of Iowa farmers got into 
financial difficulties sufficient to cause failure, 
and this is much smaller than the number of 
failures among men in business in mercantile 
lines. Iowa today is rich, with the largest per 
capita wealth in the United States, and has 
the largest per acre production of any State. 
Iowa land is not yet selling freely and will not 
for probably a couple years, but there have 
been sales of Iowa land recently at $275 to $300 
an acre, and forced sales at that. Iowa people 
are financially able to pick up any bargains in 
Iowa farm lands. But lowa farms have been 
financed for many years on loans from the big 
insurance companies and they are not going to 
keep on making these loans at the lowest in- 
terest rates to be obtained anywhere, if Iowa 
people keep on telling only the dark side, and 
none of the bright side. Go home and tell the 
bright side, because good things are fully as 
catching as bad—if not more so. 


E. W. Steele, local representative of the Far- 
ley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, told of a trip he made recently to the 
west Coast, and stated that he saw no signs of 
conservation anywhere there except where fir 
timber was being made into pulp wood and 
good quality writing and book paper at Ever- 
ett, Wash. 


The discussion of the subject ‘‘Credit and 
Terms of Sale’’ was lead by S. P. Moore, of 
this city, who said the granting of intelligent 
credits means different kinds of credits, be- 
cause different conditions are to be met. For 
example, generally contractors are not over well 
financed. The plan of Mr. Moore’s firm is to 
get a specific date of payment agreed upon 
when the bill of lumber and materials is sold, 
and also a certain agreed sum is to be paid at 
that time. <A discount is allowed when pay- 
ment is made as agreed, and this plan has been 
used for more than a year with satisfaction to 
both the firm and the contractors. 

In the general discussion which followed, the 
note system was mentioned as giving good satis 
faction. According to this plan, a note is given 
when the sale is made, allowing the customer to 
fix the date of payment, this note being with- 
out interest if paid when due, otherwise to bear 
8 percent from date. Mr. Hollis said that this 
plan has been the means of absolutely wiping 
out unpaid accounts where collection conditions 
had been bad previously. 


Fred Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa, said that 
like many other retail lumber offices, in his 
office there hangs a sign which reads: ‘‘Coal 
is cash and all accounts must be settled im 
sixty days.’’ ‘‘But we don’t live up to it,’’ 
confessed Mr. Henry, ‘‘and the public knows 
that we don’t, and that they can buy coal and 
pay for it in sixty or ninety days if reliable 
customers. But this is not the right way and 
all retailers should have definite terms of sale 
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and should live up to them, too. The whole- 
salers never fail to call on us for what we owe 
them when it is due.’’ ‘‘Generally,’’ con- 
eluded Mr. Henry, ‘‘our customers are what 
we make them as to the promptness or lack 
of promptness with which they meet their 
pills. However, altho our collection methods 
are not what they should be, we have been 
able to hold losses down to one-half of one 
ercent.’’ 

The discussion was closed by Hugh Harring- 
ton, of the Home Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, whose system he explained as to collec- 
tions. Part of this plan is that all bills for 
materials and lumber are due on the tenth of 
the following month. The session then ad- 
journed for the afternoon. 


Convention Program for the Ladies 


Entertainment for the ladies attending the 
convention included a dinner party in the 
Bird room of the Hotel Montrose on Tuesday 
evening, while the men attended their ban- 
quet in the Crystal room. After the dinner 
party the ladies attended a theater party, and 
at 10 in the evening the Crystal room was 
cleared and there was dancing for several 
hours to the music of a splendid orchestra, 
which featured many of the latest, popular 
melodies. 

Wednesday the ladies attending the con- 
vention went shopping and saw some of the 
attractive and interesting stores of Cedar 
Rapids—the ‘‘ Parlor City’’—so called not be- 
cause it is a competitor of Grand Rapids in 
the production of furniture, but because of 
the cleanness and neatness of the city on the 
Cedar River, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is a great manufacturing city, producing 
more rolled oats than any other place in the 
entire world. 


Banquet Tuesday Evening 


Three hundred and ten lumbermen, retail 
and wholesale, sat down to the excellent ban- 
quet in the Crystal room of the Hotel Mont- 
rose at 8 o’clock Tuesday evening. It was 
a ‘*stag’’ affair simply because the room was 
too small to accommodate more. John A. Lim- 
back, of this city, made an able toastmaster. 
After several selections by the Coe College 
quartet, the toastmaster introduced the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening, Dr. Harry M. 
Gage, president of Coe College, of this city, 
who recently raised a $1,000,000 endowment 
fund for the institution of which he is the 
head. Dr. Gage urged his hearers that they 
live whole lives, not just live in pieces, say- 
ing that a corrupt man means a man who is 
not whole, and that business men should con- 
sider that business is worth while in and of 
itself. He told a story of the advice given 
by one of the directors of the Carnegie Steel 
Co, at a banquet given at a time when busi- 
ness conditions were very bad. The steel man 
said: ‘‘ All that is necessary is for us to buy 
our product as cheaply as we can and sell it 
as high as we can, and that every man stand 
on his own bottom!’’ You must see the thing 
thru to the end of the road. This is true es- 
pecially now of business, including the lumber 
business, added Dr. Gage. 


The ‘‘Unknown’’ was listed on the banquet 
program for monologue and specialties, and 
after reeling off. thirty humorous stories, each 
one of which got a good laugh, the ‘‘Un- 
known’? gentleman was introduced as R. N. 
Klass, attorney, of this city. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Wednesday morning program opened 
with a very able address by R. N. Klass, who 
had appeared at the banquet the evening be- 
fore under the mysterious title of the ‘‘Un- 
known.’’ Mr. Klass favors the use of State 
and local newspapers for advertising instead 
of publications of national circulation, as the 
former, giving a much larger local circulation, 
are cheaper, permit the retailer to make his 
own name known so that he can sell himself 
to his customers, and then they will take what- 
ever product he recommends to them, because 
of their confidence in him. ‘‘We are all like 


a procession thru this life, or a band,’’ said 
Mr. Klass, ‘‘and we have to toot our own 
horns or the safne will not be tooted. This 
applies to the advertising of retail lumbermen 
as well as clothing or any other line of busi- 
ness—perhaps more so, as retail lumbermen 
seem inclined usually to be too modest for 
their own good. It is necessary to do these 
things to increase your sales,’’ affirmed Mr. 
Klass, who has had a large amount of retail 
sales experience. 

A moving picture was then shown illustrat- 
ing the correct methods of applying sheetrock. 


The morning program concluded with a talk 
by Norman L. Landers, of this city, attorney 
and income tax adjuster, who said that like 
other laws, the Federal taxation laws are be- 
ing changed too often and too rapidly and so 
the public and even the Department of Jus- 
tice, courts and attorneys can not keep up 
with the changes and know for certain exactly 
what Congress meant in all of the tax legis- 
lation. Small corporations are being taxed 
too heavily under present laws as compared 
with individuals and large corporations, said 
Mr. Landers, but by a thoro knowledge of the 
income tax laws, it is sometimes possible to 
reduce the taxes that might otherwise be paid 
thru ignorance of the law. Mr. Landers spoke 
favorably of the Mellon tax plan, that being 
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the announced subject of his discussion, but 
which also included existing income tax laws. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The last session of the convention opened 
with spirited community singing, after which 
A, M. Fellows, Lansing, Iowa, director of the 
‘Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and for a number of years 
State senator, during which time he was on 
the appropriations committee, said that when 
the various State institutions sent representa- 
tives to the legislature to state their financial 
needs, there was one man whom they all soon 
learned to trust implicitly and who always 
was modest and conservative and always 
could explain reasonably just what he wanted 
to do with the money, and this man was W. A. 
Jessup, president of the State university of 
Iowa, whom Mr. Fellows introduced to the 
assembled lumbermen. 


The address by President Jessup was mas- 
terly and held the interest of his hearers 
every moment, a part of what he said being 
as follows: 


Yesterday everyone gave thought to Lincoln, 
and naturally also associated that thought with 
the time of the Civil War and the difficulties of 
that period. And because business is so closely 
associated with politics, it is well that we pause 
for a few minutes and compare the difficulties of 
the present, its complications and confused condi- 
tions, with a similar period which occurred during 
and following the great Civil War. The more we 
consider the situation in this country at that time, 
the more we will understand that our present trou- 
bles are not as difficult as the state of affairs then, 
and nothing can give us greater hope for the future 


than to realize this fact, for Iowa was built by its 
pioneers with faith in the future as the basis of 
their dream and vision. 

This faith in the future is represented materially 
by the old Capitol building, built for the first State 
capital at lowa City, when it was the seat of State 
government, and now is used as the administration 
building of the State university. This structure 
has recently been overhauled to make it fireproof, 
according to modern construction practice, for 
when it was built, structural steel and reinforced 
concrete were not available. In fact, this old build- 
ing was built seventeen years before the railway 
reached lowa City, the cornerstone having been 
laid July 4, 1840, but the building was constructed 
as permanently as possible, from stone taken from 
nearby limestone quarries. In overhauling the old 
building many very interesting things were found 
as to its make-up. For example, the carving on the 
columns around the dome is of an excellence that 
can not be reproduced in this country today; there 
is a spiral staircase that no one would undertake 
to duplicate, and so on, altho it has long been 
known that the building is one of the best propor- 
tioned and most classic of its kind of architecture 
in America. 

When the State capital was moved to Des 
Moines, the old Capitol building at lowa City was 
turned over to be used for a State university. This 
is typical of Iowa, which in the pioneer days had 
Horace Mann, the leading expert in education of 
his time, come to Iowa and plan out its educational 
system, so that every child could go to a district 
school within a short distance, then go to high 
school and finish his education at the State univer- 


sity. 

It is this devotion to education that has made 
American civilization something not to be matched 
anywhere else in the world, and nowhere is this 
love of education better or perhaps as well shown 
as in Iowa, where the illiteracy is the lowest in 
the entire United States. 

Iowa has always gone on the direction of hav- 
ing faith in’ the future, and the old Capitol build- 
ing symbolizes this idea of permanency, beauty and 
support when support is necessary. This is lowa’s 
splendid heritage. 

At least six or eight of the lumbermen pres- 
ent are mayors of the cities in which they live, 
so at this time a demonstration was made of 
shooting a man wearing a body protector made 
of Swiss steel. A 44-caliber bullet was shot 
at him, both front.and back, the missile harm- 
lessly flattening out on the protector, which is 
sold only to police officers, sheriffs, detectives, 
bank messengers, and others in danger of be- 
ing shot. 

The auditing committee reported that the 
accounts were correct. The resolutions com- 
mittee thanked the Cedar Rapids Chamber of 
Commerce, which assisted in putting on such 
a splendid program, and practically all home 
talent, too, and approved the plan of each one 
attending the convention paying a registra- 
tion fee to meet part of the expense of the 
meeting and the banquet, and urged that this 
plan be continued. 


Officers Elected 


Officers were elected as follows: 

President—John A. Limback, Cedar 
Iowa. 

Vice president—O. I. Kleveland, Jewell, Iowa. 

Secretary-treasurer—Robert Connor, Grinnell, 
Iowa (reélected). 

Directors for 


Rapids, 


three years—Lewis A. Moore, 
Mason City, Iowa; D. W. Armstrong, Dyersville, 
Iowa; T. H. Knutson, Marshalltown, Iowa; di- 
rector to fill vacancy—Art Moeller, Reinbeck, lowa. 

At a directors’ meeting after the last busi- 
ness session Wednesday afternoon, it was de- 
cided to hold the convention next year in 
Mason City, Iowa. 

John A. Limback, newly elected president 
of the association, said to a news representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he 
considers that publication as a bible for lum- 
bermen, and that he could no more run a lum- 
ber business without its weekly visits than 
without two by fours. His plan is to read 
each issue carefully, mark articles of special 
interest and turn down the corners of certain 
pages and pass the magazine along to the men 
in the office and yard. 

Robert Connor, reélected secretary-treas- 
urer, told the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he was amazed at the man- 
ner in which the staff of that newspaper got 
out such a complete, accurate, valuable and 
up-to-the-minute weekly. 

BUILT-IN CONVENIENCES reduce the cost of 


house furnishing and introduce efficiency into 
the business of housekeeping. 
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The building and loan association 
idea is relatively new. Less than 
one hundred years ago such a thing 
as a coéperative plan for home owner- 


“Building and Loan” the Retailer's Best Ally’ 


“If the retail lumbermen of Nebraska wish to profit even more 
in the future than they have in the past from affiliation with 
building and loan associations, they can do nothing that will re- 
sult in greater gain to them than to study more deeply these 
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From the date of this first institu- 
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been one continual procession of ad- 

vancement and progress in the upbuilding of these 
institutions until today they hold the highest posi- 
tion attainable in the estimate of the people, being 
the instrument thru which hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are buying or building homes for 
themselves, places of retreat where families may 
be reared in the proper atmosphere, 

So successful and highly commendable have been 
these institutions of the people (for they are 
the people’s institutions, being strictly coédperative, 
each member, whether investor or borrower, shar- 
ing equally in the earnings of the company) that 
accumulated assets in excess of three and a half 
billions of dollars are now invested in these con- 
cerns in the United States, 

Some States stand out prominently in building 
and loan activity, owing to favorable laws and 
the confidence of the public in the management of 
the companies. 

In Nebraska the building and loan idea for in- 
vestment and home owning was not highly de- 
veloped until within quite recent times, the com- 
bined assets in this State being only a little over 
three and a half millions of dollars in 1900, while 
the total assets now exceed one hundred and fifteen 
millions of dollars. Nebraska now stands the 
fourth State in the Union in per capita investment 
in building and loan associations, while it is 
eighth in total assets. 

If people only could know of the great good that 
is being done by these codperative enterprises 
thruout our State and many other States in the 
union future results would much surpass the 
even great accomplishments of the past. 


Fosters Home Ownership and Thrift 


The plan and purpose of a building and loan as- 
sociation is two-fold; the main purpose, of course, 
being to encourage home ownership. The second 
purpose is to inculcate and encourage thrift. 

Since the capital of a building and loan associa- 
tion is raised wholly from the membership, it is 
necessary to offer some inducement to attract 
funds to this sort of an investment. Considering, 


.then, the matter of the raising of funds for such 


home ownership, experience has taught us that 
we must offer the prospective investor: (1) safety; 
(2) availability of his invested funds should he 
want to withdraw; (3) a reasonable rate of earn- 
ing on such investment. 

Considering these items in their order, and feel- 
ing that safety is of first and utmost importance, 
the laws of Nebraska and of nearly all other States 
in the union have been so constructed as to make 
failure in these institutions practically impossible. 

To begin with, funds of building and loan asso- 
ciations are, in almost all States, required to be 
invested in first mortgages on real estate. Slight 
variance is permitted in some States where limited 
investments may be made in government and 
State or municipal securities. In Nebraska an 
especially important provision of the law makes 
all building and loan notes and mortgages non- 
negotiable in form, thereby practically nullifying 
any possibility for embezzlement of funds. <A run 
on a building and loan association such ag is 
sometimes made on a banking institution is wholly 
impossible, for a safeguard of the law provides 
that, “At no time shall more than one-half of the 
funds in the treasury of the association be ap- 
plicable to the demands of withdrawing share- 
holders without the consent of the board of direc- 
tors.” The law also provides for thirty days’ 
written notice of intended withdrawal of funds. 

So prudent have been the precautions and so 
keen the foresight that no failure has been recorded 
among Nebraska building and loan associations in 





*An address delivered by J. B. Douglas, secre- 
tary Tecumseh (Neb.) Building & Loan Associa- 
tion before the annual convention of Nebraska 
anno, Dealers’ Association, Omaha, Neb., Feb. 
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the last thirty-one years. Other financial institu- 
tions of all kinds and sorts have gone upon the 
rocks of misfortune, and the bleached bones of 
these institutions in the form of gilded certificates 
bearing such familiar phrases as, “non assessable”, 
“Participating”, ‘Preferred’, ‘Cumulative’ etc. 
ete. are still green in the memory of men. 

Of considerable concern to the investor is the 
question of availability, for, who knows when one 
is going to need the money in any investment? 
The Nebraska law requires, and all by-laws of 
Nebraska companies provide for privilege of with- 
drawal of funds invested in a building and loan 
association after ninety days on thirty days’ writ- 
ten notice. As a matter of practice practically 
all Nebraska companies pay on demand, and, in 
the case of full paid deposits, the interest is 
usually paid from date of investment to date of 
withdrawal. 


Savings Earn Good Rate of Interest 


The third item of interest to the investor is the 
rate of earning on his investment. Most Nebraska 
companies issue two kinds of investment certif- 
icates. Full paid investment cares for the person 
who has a lump sum of money which he may care 
to invest for a definite or an indefinite period of 
time, while the instalment or monthly savings 
plan takes care of the thrifty person who wants to 
lay aside a fixed part of his regular monthly in- 
come. The rate of earning on the full paid in- 
vestment is quite generally 6 percent in Nebraska, 
while the rate on monthly savings varies from 
5 percent to as high as 8% percent and even more 
in a few instances. 

Considering, then, the fact that a building and 
loan investment is as near safe as human minds 
can devise, and in addition to this add availability 
of your money; and to this add a fair and reason- 
able rate of income for such investment, is there 
much wonder that funds are seeking this form 
of investment in rapidly increasing amounts? 

Having thus made secure the source of our 
funds, the next matter of importance is the placing 
of these funds. 

The borrowing member has always had first con- 
sideration, even above the investing member, for 
it is the building of more American homes, the 
lifting of mortgages, and the freeing of home- 
steads, that most concerns institutions of this 
kind. 

The day of the large family, and small, crowded, 
and poorly arranged home is fast disappearing. 
A respectable home with comfortable surroundings 
is now well within the reach of all aspiring people, 
provided they keep courage, remain steadfast and 
give reasonable heed to rules of thrift. 

To make the cost of home ownership both rea- 
sonable and adapted to the means of the prospec- 
tive home owner is of prime importance to build- 
ing and loan associations. 

To the credit of these institutions it is now 
possible to own a home without any great effort. 

Thru arrangement of the terms of contract 
permitting of payment on easy monthly or weekly 
instalment plant, the income of nearly all people 
is sufficient to acquire a home. 

Under modern methods of loaning the terms of 
payment are such as to be little or no heavier 
than ordinary rent. 

In Nebraska the law limits the amount an asso- 
ciation may loan to a borrowing member to two- 
thirds of the actual value of the property offered 
as security. This rule, of course, applies to im- 
proved real estate. 


An Example of How It Works Out 


Taking a hypothetical example of the process of 
buying or building a home thru a building and 
loan association, and using as a basis of such 
computation results actually obtained by the 
Tecumseh Building & Loan Association, we find 
that John Smith, who owns a vacant lot and has 


$5,300 

The monthly payment on a loan of this size is 
$45.50 based on maturity of the contract in 110 
months. Some companies offer a lower rate based 
on longer time of maturity. 

Rent for a modern house of this size and kind 
will easily equal the amount of the monthly pay- 
ment. It is not difficult to reach the conclusion 
that it is easier and much more satisfactory to 
own a home than to rent one. 

Thousands upon thousands of homes of this 
kind dot the villages, towns and cities of Nebraska, 
and if you could but know the infinite good these 
cobperative institutions of the people have done 
in establishing a permanent citizenship, where love 
for home predominates, and regard for the law is 
wholesome, your interest in these institutions could 
not abate. 

There are in active operation in Nebraska only 
about eighty-five associations, far too few con- 
sidering the population and wealth of the State. 
Pennsylvania has in excess of three thousand 
building and loan associations functioning. How- 
ever, our own State of Nebraska, with less than 
a hundred companies, has total assets exceeding 
every other State except Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, New York and 
Indiana. Two of the largest companies in the 
United States are located in Omaha and about 
two-thirds of the total assets of all Nebraska com- 
panies are held by the Omaha companies. 

What Nebraska needs is more local building and 
loan associations. There are any number of good 
sized towns without an association, and many of 
these are retarded in growth and development only 
thru lack of a properly functioning local building 
and loan association. 

When you consider that in our own little town 
of Tecumseh with a population of less than 
eighteen hundred people, we have a company with 
assets of nearly three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, no community of any reasonable size need 
despair of having an association of its own. 

The greater number of Nebraska companies are 
purely local in their nature, that is, they do 
business in their home town or county only. ‘There 
are, however, about eight or ten companies doing 
a State wide business, receiving funds and making 
loans in the more favorable cities and towns in 
the State. 

Thru this easy method of financing, countless 
numbers of spick and span new homes have been 
built thruout Nebraska. People who never had a 
chance to own a home before are now enjoying 
this priceless privilege along with the more pros- 
perous citizen. Even the poor unfortunate woman 
over the washtub may now aspire to a place she 
can call “home” and the fears of impoverishment 
and want in old age need no longer assail the 
minds of any who have a little will to save. 


Helps to Make Good Citizens 


As a moral asset to society, building and loan 
associations are doing and have been doing 4 
good not quite fully appreciated. No man who is 
busying himself in buying a home for his family 
will find time to march in an antigovernment 


parade. The love of home begets patriotic im- 
pulses. It creates a respect for organized and 


orderly administration of government and teaches 
due respect for the vested rights of others. The 
man who owns his home is a better financial asset 
to a community than the mere renter. He pays 
his debts better. He has a far-sighted view of 
life, for he has something to look forward to, some- 
thing to hope for, he owns his home. He is a 
free man. 

Building and loan associations are not possessed 
of vast reserves of wealth which may be expended 
in high priced advertising, but depend largely on 
honest, straightforward words of recommenda- 
tion, word of mouth testimony, given by those 
who have experienced the benefits and are pleased 
to tell. 
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Nebraska Retailers Consider District Organizations, Reduc- 
tion of Overhead, Building and Loan and Manual Training 


OmAHA, NEB., Feb. 13.—The Thirty-fourth 
annual convention of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held in the Rome Hotel, 
opened this afternoon with several selections by 
the Higgins Orchestra, composed of six juvenile 
members of the family of M. J. Higgins, of 
Higgins & Coufal, lumber retailers at Schuyler, 
Neb. These young people have won a wide repu- 
tation by their musical attainments. 


Address of the President 


President M. A. Phelps, of Wahoo, then brief- 
ly reviewed the recent trend of the retail lum- 
ber business in Nebraska and touched upon 
some of the problems that confront the industry 
and the public at this time, saying: 


The year recently ended made a big improve- 
ment over the preceding one. Building operations 
were the largest on record in the cities of the 
country, mills and factories were running full time, 
labor was employed, and we began to feel as if 
prosperity was just around the corner. We were 
sliding along and not giving much thought to our 
farmer friends who buy the bulk of the building 
materials, sold in this State, until harvest time 
came, With a short wheat crop and lower markets, 
which naturally curtailed the farmer’s buying 
power, to say nothing of his paying his previous 
obligations, and put him out of the market for 
building materials for the remainder of the season. 
These conditions, together with the high wages 
paid to mechanics, discouraged the farmer from 
taking on further obligations. What the farmer 
had to sell was below the cost of production, and 
what he had to buy was practically at prewar 
prices. This naturally had a very damaging effect 
upon fall business, which no doubt you all felt. 

However, I feel that there is a ray of sunshine 
and hope for all of us, as our farmers have 
harvested the largest corn crop in years, together 
with the biggest crops of hogs and alfalfa ever 
raised in this State. It would seem that the three 
queens—corn, hogs and alfalfa, are a good bet any 
time, and a hand that is hard to beat. 


Recommends District Organizations 


To make our association stronger and more ef- 
fective we should have a united spirit and full co- 
operation among all our members and all the deal- 
ers in the State. To my mind there is no better 
plan for accomplishing this than thru district or- 
ganizations in our State. Such organizations 
would have a tendency to bring the dealers into 
closer contact with one another, and thru meet- 
ing several times a year they would be able to 
discuss their problems more frequently than at 
the annual meetings. It would also tend to bring 
forth more active and energetic workers, and de- 
velop more talent for use at our association 
meetings. 

We are to hear at this meeting concerning the 
system of cost accounting adopted by the National 
association with which we are affiliated. Perhaps 
if more dealers knew what it costs them to do 
business you would not be compelled to compete 
on a cost price basis plus 10 percent for your retail 


selling price, which makes mighty close com- 
petition. 
The standardization program is_ practically 


settled as regards yard lumber, and will go into 
effect July 1. You no doubt are familiar with 
the advantages and the objections in the new 
standards. We may not want to submit, but they 
may prove to be a blessing in disguise. 


Sees Need For Definite Credit Terms 


The matter of credits is one of the hardest sub- 
jects we have to deal with. Constant watching is 
necessary, especially in conducting a line of yards. 
If competition is keen there are no set terms of 
sales, only special inducements held out to the 
customer—anything to make the sale and beat 
your competitor, apparently is the condition in the 
retail lumber game, but why? Our wholesale 
friends have their terms printed on their in- 
voices, and we retailers must respect them or lose 
our 2 percent discount. Why should not the re- 
tailer do likewise? Are not the retailers, if united, 
qualified to adopt terms of sale that will hold for 
the retailers and be a benefit to our customers, 
instead of doing a general banking business with- 
out a charter? If terms of sale could be adopted 
and used by this association in time we would com- 
i more respect in the community than we now 

Warns Against Unreliable Contractors 

No doubt some of your retailers and man- 
agers have had some experience with transient 
or local contractors, especially the former, per- 

aps on such jobs as court houses, colleges, hos- 
Pitals, libraries, churches and schools, paving city 
and State roads, sewer jobs ete. his class of 
jobs are usually advertised for bids, open to the 
world, and let to the lowest bidder. Some of 
these classes of work may never bother a good 
many retailers, but they are in the air and there 
18 no telling when and where they will light. This 
Class of contracts usually cause the local yards 
quite a little concern. Being anxious to make the 


Sale, dealers are likely to overstep their good 


Note.—A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 23 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





judgment, especially when the jobs are let to out- 
side contractors, thru fear that the material may 
be shipped in from the outside. A word of warning 
in this connection. Be sure as to the credit and 
reputation of the contractor. Spend a few dollars 
if necessary to find out about him from the dealer 
who furnished materials on his last contract. You 
must satisfy yourself as to his ability and financial 
worth, as there is no lien protection on this class 
of work. 

We are all much interested in tax reduction, 
especially in Secretary Mellon’s plan to reduce the 
income tax, and it is hoped that Congress will give 
this immediate attention, and that it also will 
amend the laws which now provide exemption for 
State and municipal securities. 


Must Cut Overhead Costs 


In closing I wish to remind you that this asso- 
ciation represents one of the largest retail in- 
dustries in our State. It is not the old fashioned 
lumber yard of thirty years ago, or even of ten 
years ago, but is now a real department store of 
building materials, including over a thousand dif- 
ferent items. This calls for a larger investment, 
larger overhead and, I am sorry to say, less profit. 
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You must do one of two things—either cut down 
your investment or cut out some of the lines, and 
demand better profits on your sales. 

To be a good lumberman you must be a booster, 
an optimist, at all times. No matter how you may 
feel, you never can sell a house bill to a customer 
if you are a pessimist. It is up to us dealers to 
keep the retail lumber business in legitimate lines, 
honorable and profitable, especially the last; and, 
in the spirit of the times, that requires codperation. 

Report of the Secretary 

Secretary E. E. Hall then read his annual 
report covering the activities of the associa- 
tion, which follows in full: 

The year just passed has been one of extremes 
in the territory covered by the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Some points, notably the 
larger cities and towns, have enjoyed a_ brisk 
trade, while a majority of the smaller places, de- 
pending almost entirely upon the farm trade, have 
expericneed a sluggish and unprofitable year, many 
being fortunate if they broke even at the close. 

The price of building has kept up remarkably, 
due to the fact that the large manufacturing 
centers, especially in the East and extreme West, 
have a large volume of business, and the output 
of the mills was one of the largest for many 
years. We are apt to form our opinions of the 
volume of business by the conditions in our own 
restricted territory, and we are surprised that the 
demand should prove so strong as a whole. 


Progress in Standardization 


Many things of vital importance to the lumber 
industry have developed during the year, chief 
among which have been the work of the Central 





Committee on Lumber Standards. While the re- 
sults of the labors of this committee have been a 
disappointment to many dealers, yet on the whole 
we can point to progress in the standardization of 
yard stock. Most of our dealers would have pre- 
ferred to have had the maximum thicknesses and 
widths adopted as standard, yet as there were so 
many conflicting interests perhaps we ought to 
congratulate ourselves that it was.no worse, that 
the minimum is finally established, and that the 
constant tendency to “scant the scantling” has 
been checked. 


We do not believe that the double standard 
finally adopted will prove to be the best thing for 
the trade, but a fair trial may demonstrate the 
advisability of the standard and extra standard 
sizes. The chief advantage as we see it will be 
the checking of further skimping in the manufac- 
ture of yard stock. 


You will be asked to endorse the action of the 
Standardization Committee if it meets with your 
approval. 


Manual Training in High Schools 


Our own association has, by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, attempted to call the attention of the 
lumber fraternity to the work being done by the 
manual training schools of our State along the 
lines of practical construction, and the information 
so secured is not altogether pleasing. One of the 
startling facts developed by the questionnaire was 
that the younger generation is not entering the 
building trades, as evidenced by the fact that the 
average age of carpenters, now nearly 45, is slowly 
increasing, owing to lack of new blood, and this 
shortage of young men in the trade can be partly 
attributed to the lack of practical instruction at 
the point where instruction might well be expected 
—the manual training department of our high 
schools. 

This matter will be thoroly discussed during this 
meeting by men who have given it much thought, 
and our hope is that the agitation may lead to 
valuable results from the standpoint of the build- 
ing trades. Your future prosperity depends largely 
upon the recruiting of workmen from the ranks 
of the students. 


Building and Loan Associations 


Another feature that demands your present at- 
tention is the financing of the home, and this leads 
naturally to the building and loan associations, as 
they are a leading factor in such financing. They 
are one of the prime factors in the upbuilding 
of the community, and should be the. best friend 
of the lumberman; and they should work in har- 
mony, as their interests are parallel. 

This coiperation of the lumberman and the 
building and loan associations will be emphasized 
during the convention by a gentleman who is 
thoroly qualified to speak for the building and loan 
association, and we hope that the discussion fol- 
lowing his address will be helpful and inspiring to 
you. 

Dealers Must Know Their Costs 


The cost of doing business, and the simplifica- 

tion of a system which will give you the needed 
information, is one of the crying needs of the 
dealer of today, and this need was emphasized 
during the installation of the excess profit tax, 
many dealers being forced for the first time to 
look their expense account squarely in the face. 
A questionnaire taken at the time illustrated, by 
the wide divergence in the replies, that many 
dealers actually knew little of what it cost them 
to do business. The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association has adopted a very simple and 
practical system, and thru our affiliation with that 
organization we are able to offer this service to 
you. : 
The association and its various service depart- 
ments have enjoyed a very satisfactory year, tho 
we should be glad to have more of our members 
take advantage of these services, and to a greater 
extent. 

The lumber fraternity of the State has lost an 
unusual number of its representatives by death, 
and this loss is emphasized by their prominence 
in the industry. Your resolutions committee will 
make suitable acknowledgment of the respect felt 
for them while living, and our sorfow for their 
death. 

The affairs of the association have been very 
satisfactory, the receipts for the year being the 
largest in its history, with one exception, and that 
exception was less than $25 greater. The condi- 
tions surrounding the trade seem to have been un- 
usually good, fewer reports of disagreements be- 
tween shipper and customer having reached the 
office than for some years. Shipments and de- 
livery have been prompt, and usually satisfactory, 
and on the whole 1923 was comparatively peace- 
ful. We look forward to 1924 hopefully, anticipat- 
ing a more general distribution of prosperity than 
during the year past. 


Statement of Association’s Finances 
Secretary Hall also presented a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements, the totals 
showing $3,639 received, and $3,652 disbursed 
during the year, which, with the balance on hand 
at the opening of the year, left a balance in the 
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hands of the treasurer as at Feb. 1, 1924, of 
$1,289. 
Committees Are Appointed 


President Phelps then announced appointment 
of the following committees: 


Auditing—G. W. Craven, Osceola; R. L. Schleu- 
ter, Kenesaw; Ray Verley, Burwell. 

Resolutions—S. D. Ayres, Central City; M. L. 
Fries, Arcadia; William Krotter, Stuart. 


Nominating—George S. Ward, Clay Center; F. 
A. Good, Lincoln; F. C. Krotter, Palisade. 


Speaks on Vocational Training 


A very interesting and informing address on 
‘Vocational Training in the High School,’’ il- 
lustrated by charts thrown upon a screen, was 
then delivered by C. A. Fulmer, of Lincoln, 
president of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education, the speaker 
being introduced by F. A. Good, of Lincoln. 
Mr. Fulmer spoke as follows in part: 


Taxpayers are manifesting a concern in the 
cause of education and they are making closer 
inquiry into costs and results. This concern is 
increased because of higher taxes and a won- 
dering whether the public schools can not be 
made to function more successfully in citizen- 
ship-training. This concern is shared by edu- 
cators. 

There is too great a gap between the school 
and the world. The two should understand each 
other better. Education should not be consid- 
ered a garment to be doffed when the struggle 
with life’s realities begins. The school and the 
world should be so blended that transition from 
one to the other will jolt the youth less. Just 
now a sympathetic coéperation between the pub- 
lic and the school leaders will help in the solu- 
tion of many problems. The educator should 
bring his business partner, the tax-paying public, 
into his confidence. The tax-paying public should 
show a spirit of coéperation free from destruc- 
tive criticism and mere fault-finding. Both have 
much to contribute to the cause of education. 
Both must share responsibility. Such mutual 
confidence and exchange of opinions will result 
in an improvement of a public school system of 
which we are all now proud. 

Changes must come gradually under the direc- 
tion of educators who are supported by those 
who believe in them and in the policies they 
advocate. 

Out of every 100 children entering the first 
grade, only 83 complete the sixth grade, 71 the 
seventh, 63 the eighth, 34 the ninth, 24 the tenth, 
18 the eleventh, 13 the twelfth, or full high school 
course, and only two graduate from college. 
Why do so many pupils drop out of school? 
What becomes of those who go out into life un- 
paperes and untrained for any occupation? 

urely the education received should meet the 
needs of those who on account of stern neces- 
sity or otherwise go out into the world and must 
make a living before they have reached the col- 
lege or university. And it has been found that 
a course of instruction that meets such needs 
does not necessarily close the way to college for 
those who can go on. 

This practical type of education, called voca- 
tional education, is becoming more common each 
year in high schools and a demand for it comes 
with an understanding of it. So high schools in 
their commercial ma pte are training boys 
and*girls for clerical positions; in normal train- 
ing departments for teachers, in agricultural 
departments for farmers, in home economics 
departments for home makers. In the larger 
cities trade courses are offered. As a result of 
such instruction, many ee remain in school 
longer, because the work appeals to them and 
they can see how the knowledge and skill ac- 
quired will function in life. Some are enabled 
to train directly for some vocation. Boys and 
girls also acquire a respect for labor; they are 
not afraid to work. They learn that ‘white- 
collar’ jobs are not the only desirable ones. 

I am now completing a study of Nebraska high 
schools with reference to choice of life work. 
What are high school boys and girls thinking 
about? The results of the study are interesting. 
Take this item: 9,817 boys in 375 high schools 
made choices as follows: 


Agriculture ...... 2,107 Building Trades— 
0” ae 333 Bricklayer ...... 4 
Professions ...... 2,059 J ees 4 
BRTEBIOSS osccas ss 1,309 Plasterer ....... EA 
Engineering and Carpenter o<scecc 107 

Mechanics ..... 2,689 gt yl ee 1 
Railroading ...... 156 PIUMDED o0:0.00:00% “ f 
a ee 241 


Shortage of Building Mechanics 


The building industries are feeling keenly the 
shortage of skilled mechanics. Apprentices in 
the common trades are few. A recent article 
by F. A. Good, of Lincoln, in the AMBRICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN emphasizes this fact. How shall 
new material be recruited? The schools should 
give information concerning these occupations, 
point out their advantages, give boys an oppor- 
tunity to “try-out’’ and then to become skilled 
in the use of tools. 

What can be done in small schools? One hun- 
dred and eight high schools offer courses in 
manual training. Encourage these departments 
to teach boys to use common tools and to — 
and make useful things such as hayracks, farm 
gates, stepladders, self-feeders, chicken houses, 
garages, etc. Make it a man’s work. Boys 


should be so taught that they can do what com- 
mon carpenter work a farmer needs to do. Is 
not this training as valuable as that gained by 
making small nicknacks? I believe too that 
these boys should be taught to sketch plans of 
what they want to make. Of course the care 
of tools should be taught. Some similar way 
might be found to interest boys in many other 
trades such as printing, bricklaying, etc. Sub- 
jects such as arithmetic, geography, bookkeep- 
ing and composition can be taught as applied 
to everyday problems the students will meet in 
life. When taught this way they connect with 
everyday life and still their educational value is 
not lessened. 

One boy, whose home project in connection 
with his agriculture course was feeding cattle, 
asked his father and his instructor how to figure 
the amount of sileage in the silo. He was told 
that ‘‘that is your job.’’ He dug into his arith- 
metic, found the rules and solved his problem. 
His comment was: “I never thought before that 
arithmetic had anything of use in it.”’ 

There are in Nebraska thirty-six high schools 
carrying courses in vocational agriculture. In 
almost all of these schools the farm shop work 
is done in separate shops built on the school 
grounds. In these shops the boys, using tools 
such as could be had on any farm, construct 
useful things that farmers use on the farm or 
in the home. This type of woodwork has been 
explained above. The number of such agricul- 
tural courses should be multiplied. The equip- 
ment is not expensive. Practically one-half the 
salary of the agricultural teacher is paid by the 
State board for vocational education from State 
and Federal funds. Tuition paid by non-resident 
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pupils who are attracted by the course in many 
cases more than pays for the district’s share of 
the cost of the course. . 

The time is coming when our schools will pre- 
pare boys for living and also to make a living. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OmaHa, NEB., Feb. 14.—The Thursday fore- 
noon session opened with the rousing singing of 
the popular lumbermen’s convention song, ‘‘ We 
are Building for the Future,’’ led by Hugh 
Wallace, of Omaha. This was followed by the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Association, President Guy L. 
Harrison, of Grand Island, presiding. The re- 
port of Secretary Hall showed a balance in the 
reserve fund of $14,583 which is the largest re- 
serve the association has ever had. Losses paid 
during the year totaled $10,420. 

After transacting other routine business the 
insurance meeting adjourned and the program 
of the lumber dealers’ association was resumed. 
C. H. Walker, of Cincinnati, gave a talk on 
composition roofing. H. J. Colman, of Chicago, 
spoke on cost accounting and described the sys- 
tem adopted by the National and some of the 
affiliated State associations. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


First on the Thursday afternoon program 
was a very interesting and informative ad- 
dress by J. B. Douglas, secretary of the 
Tecumseh Building & Loan Association, Te- 
cumseh, Neb., on ‘‘ Building and Loan Associ- 
ations and Their Value to Lumber Retailers.’’ 
The Tecumseh association was started in 1904 
and now has assets of nearly $750,000, being 


the largest of any town the size of Tecumseh, 
which has a population of about 1,800, in the 
United States. He emphasized the value of 
building and loan associations as a means 
for encouraging the saving of relatively small 
individual sums which otherwise would be 
spent for useless extravagances, and con- 
serving this money, which in the aggregate 
amounts to a good deal, for enabling worthy 
people to acquire homes of their own. He re- 
garded the organization of building and loan 
associations and aiding in their administra- 
tion by serving on the boards of directors or 
in other capacities as a civic and patriotic 
duty which lumbermen owe to their com- 
munities. ' 

In the round table discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Douglas suggested the feasibility 
of forming a State lumbermen’s building and 
loan association affiliated with the State as- 
sociation of lumber dealers, somewhat as the 
lumbermen’s mutual insurance companies are 
affiliated with the State organizations. [The 
address of Mr. Douglas is printed practically 
in full on page 62 of this issue.—Editor. ] 

H. E. Dole, of Beatrice, told of the move- 
ment on foot to extend the organization of the 
Knot-Hole clubs thruout the State as a means 
of promoting acquaintance among lumber deal- 
ers and bringing them together in group meet- 
ings from time to time. He said that plans 
to this end had been drafted and would be sub- 
mitted by mail within the next few weeks to 
the lumbermen of the State for their approval 
and suggestions. If the proposal meets suffi- 
cient support he said that headquarters office 
will be opened in Lincoln and the organization 
of groups thru the State will be pushed. He 
made clear that these activities will be entirely 
outside the work of the State association. 


Don Critchfield, of Lincoln, briefly told of 
the Lincoln Knot-Hole Club which during the 
last year held seventeen meetings, two ¢oon 
hunts and a picnic. J. W. Warden, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., representing the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, told of the work of that organ- 
zation, the prime purpose of which, said he, is 
to make known to all concerned that the red 
cedar, vertical grain shingle is the best and 
most durable roof covering in the world. He 
asserted that the life of a roof laid with 
edge grain red cedar shingles properly put on 
with zinc coated nails is not less than forty 
to fifty years. 

He urged dealers to see that zine coated 
nails are used, even tho carpenters object to 
carrying them in their mouths, as it is suicidal 
to put on good shingles with nails that will 
rust out in five, or at the most, ten years. 
He told of recently examining a roof which 
had been complained of by the owner of the 
house. Upon inspection he found that the 
shingles had split badly because of having 
been overseasoned or baked in the dry kiln, 
but this splitting was found only in the flat 
grain shingles, the occasional vertical grain 
shingles on the roof, which were put on at 
the same time as the others, being in perfect 
condition. He cited this as a striking ob- 
ject lesson and demonstration of the dura- 
bility under all conditions of the vertical 
grain red cedar shingle. He said that during 
the last year the bureau thru its exhibits at 
fairs and other expositions had secured the 
names of over 5,000 prospective customers 
for red cedar shingles, which had been turned 
over to the dealers in the territories where the 
inquiries originated. 

Last on the afternoon program was an ad- 
dress by W. D. Burruss, of Kansas City, Mo., 
on ‘‘Shakespeare as a Salesman,’’ which ad- 
dress has been presented at other lumber con- 
ventions this season and summarized in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This evening the wholesalers of Omaha are 
tendering the visiting lumbermen and their 
wives an entertainment and buffet lunch at 
the rooms of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The convention will conclude with a session 
tomorrow forenoon at which officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected and resolutions 
adopted. 
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~ Northern Hardwood Wholesalers Predict Good Business Year 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Feb. 11.—The annual con- 
vention of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association, held here today at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club and the Pfister Hotel, 
was marked by a feeling of confidence that 1924 
will be a good business year. Arthur H. Jarvis, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., who was reélected presi- 
dent, stated that all indications point to a bright 
and satisfactory industrial situation for the 
coming year. While trade will be good, he 
added, there is no indication that a dangerously 
abnormal condition will result; and abnormally 
large sales resulting in runaway markets are 
things that all branches of the industry hope to 
avoid. Business of all kinds is based upon 
sound foundations. Consumers are active but 
cautious, and this is an assurance of continued 
normal activities. 


‘‘There are several important and favorable 
signs,’’ Mr. Jarvis said, ‘‘on which I believe 
we may reasonably base our hopes for contin- 
ued prosperity. First, we have sound currency 
for which we should be proud and thankful, full 
employment, an unlimited purchasing power, 
and highly efficient transportation.’’ He added 
that there are some other factors which should 
lead the far sighted business man to prepare his 
business program with care. He commented 
upon the fact that associations are compelled by 
law to restrict their activities in certain direc- 
tions and added that the northern wholesalers 
were anxious to be law abiding citizens and 
would confine discussions to open, clean, impar- 
tial business subjects. They would welcome a 
representative of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at any of their meetings. Since the mar- 
keting of hardwood lumber is a scientific and 
far reaching business, wholesalers have the best 
of opportunities to demonstrate the value of 
practical salesmanship and scientific distribu- 
tion. To do this they must build on solid foun- 
dations and play a man’s game. In closing 
President Jarvis thanked both the members and 
the press for their support of the association. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is recovering from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, and in the course of the meeting the 
association sent him a telegram hoping for his 
speedy recovery. William Kelley, of Milwau- 
kee, acted as secretary. 


T. T. Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., reported briefly for the arbi- 
tration committee. He also read a letter from 
Charles Carpenter, of Chicago. 


Following the noon luncheon at which twenty- 
four were in attendance, telegrams were read 
from L. E. Fuller and from F. F. Fish. P. M. 
Parker, of the Parker-Bennett Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, told of observations he had made 
in the course of a trip thru the West. Speeches 
were made by A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jenes 
Lumber Co., Chicago, on ‘‘ Market Conditions; ’’ 
J. R. Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich., and G. A. 
Vangsness, of the Vangsness Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, who pleaded for greater codperation with- 
in the association. Floyd E. Long, of the Wis- 
consin-Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis., 
spoke of lumber conditions from the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint, and W. W. Brown, of the 
W. W. Brown Lumber Co., Chicago, spoke of 
salesmen as they appear to the buyer. He laid 
special emphasis on the fact that a salesman 
ought really to know the goods he is trying to 
sell and ought to represent them as they are. 
It is a good thing for a salesman to know the 
personal characteristics and hobbies of the buy- 
‘er whom he hopes to interest. W. S. Thom, of 
the Adams-Thom Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
reviewed market conditions and stated among 
other things that maple seems scarce and the 
general outlook excellent. 


Stopping-in-Transit Privilege on Lumber 


Philip Munson, of the Wheeler Timlin Lum- 
ber Co., Wausau, read a letter from A. E. Solie, 
of the Central Wisconsin Traffic Association, 
in regard to securing a stopping-in-transit priv- 
ilege on lumber for kiln drying, planing, dress- 
ing and the like. Mr. Solie mentioned a num- 


ber of privileges of the kind in effect for other 


commodities, but stated that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seems inclined to oppose such 
privileges as giving too many opportunities to 
defeat the legal tariff rates. He added that if 
such a privilege could be shown to be in the 
public interest the commission might grant it. 
Appeal could be made either to the commission 
or direct to the carriers, but such an appeal 
should be made on the basis of a carefully pre- 
pared statement of facts. Some carriers have 
voluntarily allowed this privilege and have an- 
nounced the charges for such a stop-over. 

The president appointed G. A. Vangsness, T. 
T. Jones and Robert Blackburn members of the 
nominating committee. 





A. H. JARVIS, 
Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
Reélected President 


A. H. RUTH, 
Chicago; 
Elected Vice President 


W. D. Wheeler, of the W. D. Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co., Marshfield, Wis., spoke on practical 
and scientific purchasing and made the point 
that wholesalers must give care to the matter 
of buying their lumber at figures which repre- 
sent legitimate values if they are to be able 
to sell at right prices and still make a fair profit. 
P. M. Parker stated that farmers are now bet- 
ter able to finance themselves than they were 
in 1922 or 1923. He mentioned the establish- 
ment of cutting-up factories in the West for 
interior trim and stated that the outlook at 
— is good for wholesalers and manufac- 
urers. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


The nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: 

President—Arthur H. Jarvis, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Vice president—A. H. Ruth, Chicago. 

Treasurer—J. B. Andrews, Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors (for two years)—W. D. Wheeler, 
Marshfield, Wis. ; William Kelley, Milwaukee; G. A. 
Vangsness, Chicago; (for one year)—W. S. Thom, 
Wausau, Wis. 

President Jarvis rather protested at being 
asked to retain the office of president but con- 
sented on condition that he continue to receive 
the support of the members. The convention 
was concluded with remarks by Messrs. Smith, 
N. W. Maffett and L. G. Graef, the last two 
4 the Maffett-Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, 

is. 

In the evening the wholesalers and guests 
enjoyed a dinner and entertainment in the Red 
Room of the Pfister Hotel. The professional 
entertainment was supplemented by singing and 
dancing talent discovered among the diners 
themselves, and the boys made merry until a 
late hour. Many of the wholesalers are re- 
maining over to sit in at the convention of the 
— retailers which is scheduled for Feb. 

-14, 


Hardwood Club Discusses Sap Stain 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


“New OrLEANS, La., Feb. 13.—The monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club was held at the Monteleone Ho- 
tel today, President John Deblieux presiding, 
with a better attendance than for several 
months. Routine business was expedited by 
sandwiching it in between the luncheon courses, 
but the experiment with an 11 o’clock meeting 
hour was abandoned, the members deciding that 
high noon is a more convenient time of assem- 
bly, as it gives visiting manufacturers the en- 
tire forenoon to transact any business they may 
have with New Orleans representatives and 
business firms. 


T. R. Thames, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
chairman of the club’s tax committee reported 
that the Louisiana tax board had ordered lum- 
ber on the yards assessed for the current year 
at the following figures: Oak, ash and cypress 
(where the latter wood is produced in a mixed 
hardwood operation) $17; all other hardwoods 
$11. The committee’s recommendation was fol- 
lowed for oak, ash and incidental cypress. It 
asked the assessment of other hardwoods at $10 
which was raised $1 by the board. Mr. Thames 
reported that the board had fixed the assess- 
ment of cypress at $25 for operations cutting 
that wood as a principal product, while the 
figure for pine was placed at $15. 

The tax committee was congratulated upon 
its good work and given a vote of thanks on 
motion of C. H. Sherrill. 


C. J. Coppock, of the Cro-Row Hardwood Co., 
asked for the latest on methods to prevent stain- 
ing of sap gum. J. W. Bailey, of the Eastman- 
Gardiner Hardwood Co., said his company is 
trying the racking method with good results. 
He estimated the cost of additional handling 
at 60 to 75 cents a thousand and believed that 
the appearance of the stock was worth the added 
expense. 


Several members had tried the dipping 
process and voted it unsatisfactory chiefly be- 
cause of the dipping solutions. A. Jeanfreau, 
of the Lyon Lumber Co., said that concern has 
been steam curing its sap gum, running it into 
a kiln to which steam is fed thru perforated 
pipes. Ten or twelve hours steaming, he said, 
prevents staining and greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of the stock. 


On motion of Mr. Bailey and by unanimous 
vote, the club indorsed the Mellon tax reduction 
program and instructed Secretary Schaad to 
send copies of its resolution to the congressional 
delegations of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama, the four States represented by its 
membership. 

President C. H. Sherrill, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, reviewed the progress 
of the standardization campaign. In this con- 
nection Mr. Bailey said he had been notified 
by C. P. Winslow, of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, that two members of its staff would visit 
the Eastman-Gardiner hardwood operation with- 
in the next few weeks, to study standardization 
of hardwood in relation to its manufacture. 
Promising to notify Secretary Schaad of the 
date of their arrival, he invited all club mem- 
bers to visit Laurel, Miss., during the stay there 
of the laboratory representatives. 


After informal talks by others, the meeting 
adjourned this afternoon. 


Tokio Rebuilding Plans Delayed 


Plans for permanent reconstruction in the 
Tokio district and budget plans for the expend- 
iture of 1,500,000,000 yen for reconstructing the 
city as greater Tokio have been delayed. Final 
plans probably will not be perfected until late 
in 1924, according to latest reports received 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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Michigan Retailers to Support Standardization 
Movement—Endorse Enforceable Code of Ethics 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—The thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in the Pant- 
lind Hotel on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day of last week, was the most largely attended 
and successful meeting in the history of the 
association. The total registration was 450, ex- 
clusive of the separate registration of members 
of the Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, which registered 
250 attendants at its annual meeting held Thurs- 
day, many of the travelers also attending some 
of the sessions of the retailers’ meeting. 

The social and entertainment features of the 
convention culminated in the elaborate annual 
banquet, held in the ballroom of the hotel Thurs- 
day evening. The traveling salesmen foregath- 
ered at a banquet of their own Thursday noon, 
and members of the Hoo-Hoo clan assembled 
around the festive board Wednesday evening, 
preliminary to holding a big concatenation. 
Thru the courtesy of the Grand Rapids lumber 
dealers, special entertainment was provided for 
the ladies, in the form of theater parties, and 
a trip thru the exhibition rooms of the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Co. 

Notwithstanding the ample provision made 
for social fellowship, the main purpose of the 
convention was business, and the delegates gave 
close attention thereto during the sessions. The 
assembly room was well filled at all sessions, 
the addresses were listened to with close atten- 
tion, and the discussions of retail problems were 
entered into with a zest that showed that the re- 
tailers were there to absorb all the information 
possible that would tend to make them better 
merchants. 

[Nore. A full report of Wednesday’s and 
Thursday’s sessions appeared on pages 52, 53, 
and 54 of the Feb. 9 issue.—EbITor. | 

The election of officers at the closing session 
on Friday resulted in the selection of A. D. 
Kidder, of Royal Oak, as president, and F. C. 
Westover, of Bay City, as vice president. The 
post of secretary, left vacant by the resignation 
of Bert S. Thatcher, will be filled at a later meet- 
ing of the board of directors, no successor hav- 
ing as yet been selected altho it is understood 
that a number of names are under consideration. 

Directors were elected as follows: 

Directors for three years—A. J. Hager, Lansing ; 
Herman Zahnow, Saginaw; William Verhey, Grand 
Rapids. 

Directors to fill vacancies—Herbert North, Kala- 
mazoo; D. Mansfield, Remus. 


Directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual 
Insurance Association of Michigan—A. M. Brown, 
Muskegon; A. L. Dimmick, Belding. 


Pledge Support to Standardization 


At the Friday session, F. L. Lowrie, of De- 
troit, who represents the Michigan association 
on the Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
briefly traced the development and organization 
of the standardization movement from its incep- 
tion to the recent meeting at Washington which 
resulted in the adoption of standard and extra- 
standard sizes for yard lumber, as reported in 
full in the Dee. 15 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. 
Lowrie offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in convention assembled, is 
in fayor of the aims of the lumber standardization 
movement and that we as members of this associa- 
tion will use our best efforts in securing general 
adoption of the recognized ‘standards ; further 


Resolved, That the board of directors of this 
association be instructed to ask the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association to make inquiry 
of the Department of Commerce as to the feas- 
ibility of adoption of measures that will make ad- 
herence to the standards enacted reasonably cer- 
tain ; further 


Resolved, That with regard to material custo- 
marily bundled, we are in favor of having all such 
material bundled only one length to a bundle, and 
that such practice be made standard in the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards; further 

Resolved, That we are desirous of aiding the pro- 
ducer in marketing such short or odd length lumber 
as may properly be classed yard lumber, but that 
in random length and width shipments of lumber 





it should be written into the American Lumber 
Standards that such shipments consist of lengths 
8 to 20 feet, even lengths only, and a fair propor- 
tion of the different lengths, and that the widths 
be in even inches, wide material only, and a fair 
proportion of the various widths. 


Short Lengths Are Discussed 


The unanimous adoption of this resolution 
was followed by a brief discussion of short 
lengths, led by Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis. Mr. 
Cavin said that some of his yards are success- 
ful in making use of considerable quantities of 
short lengths, particularly for garages, a use 
for which this material is particularly adapted. 
He said that disposing of short lengths largely 
is a matter of education; that it is necessary 
first to ‘‘sell’’ the dealers and yard managers 
themselves on the use of short lengths for 
garages and other purposes where they may be 
employed to advantage, as it is useless to ex- 
pect to sell the consumers unless the sellers 
themselves are thoroly informed as to the ad- 
vantages and economies of the use of short 
length material for certain purposes. 

A telegram was read by the president from 
John E. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
extending to the Michigan retailers the con- 
gratulations and best wishes of the National 
organization upon the occasion of its ‘thirty- 
fifth annual meeting. 

The report of the auditing committee was 
to the effect that the correctness of the asso- 





WILL A. CAVIN, 
Sturgis, Mich. ; 


Spoke on Short 
Lengths 
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Detroit, Mich. ; 


Discussed Standard- 
ization 


ciation’s books had been certified to by a 
chartered public accountant. The report com- 
plimented Secretary Thatcher on the way in 
which the affairs of his office had been con- 
ducted. 

Convention Adopts Resolutions 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was then presented by Chairman John Wood. 
In addition to the resolution on standardization 
adopted earlier in the session and printed above, 
the principal resolutions were as follows: 


WHEREAS, Realizing that the wholesale cutting 
of virgin timber is seriously jeopardizing the avail- 
able supply, 


Resolved, That this association go on record as 
being in absolute accord with the efforts now being 
made to reforest our waste timber lands. 

Resolved, That the members of this association 
heartily endorse an enforceable code of business 
principles modeled on the lines presented before this 
convention by the National association, and that 
our officers and directors be instructed, in con- 
junction with the board of the National associa- 
tion, to work out such a code, so that our associa- 
tion may formally adopt it after the National has 
so acted at its next annual convention. 

WHEREAS, It -has come to the attention of this 
association that thruout Michigan there has been 
considerable question raised by bonding companies 


issuing bonds for contractors employed in the build. 
ing of roads, highways, or bridges, as to their 
liability on said bonds for material furnished py 
lumber dealers and used in the construction of 
aa but not going into the building of same; 
an 


WHEREAS, This association feels that the fur. 
nishing of lumber for forms, siding, or scaffolds ig 
as necessary a part of the construction of roads, 
highways, or bridges as is the building materia} 
which may eventually make up the same; and 


WHEREAS, Considerable money has been lost to 
lumber concerns thruout the State by the refusa] 
of the bonding companies and the county road com. 
missioners to recognize such indebtedness as bind. 
ing upon the bonding companies or the road com. 
mission ; and 


WHEREAS, It is deemed unfair to the various ma. 
terial men who may have furnished such material, 
or who may be called on to furnish lumber in the 
future, to expect them to advance credit to road 
contractors where the uncertainty of obtaining pay- 
ment is so manifest; and 


WHEREAS, The refusal of material men, especially 
lumber concerns, to advance said lumber may han. 
dicap the construction of highways, roads, or 
bridges in Michigan ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association go on record ag 
being in favor of legislation that will remove the 
possibility of any question as to such material fur. 
nished being a valid lien and indebtedness against 
said highway, road, or bridge and making bonding 
companies and road commissioners liable therefor, 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the governor of Michigan for his information 
and endorsement, 


Resolved, That we believe the organization of 
local retailer groups will aid greatly in the solving 
of the problems now facing the industry, and there. 
fore recommend that the officers and directors of 
this association present to our 1925 convention an 
amendment to our bylaws providing for the divid- 
ing of the State into as many districts as there are 
directors, one director to preside over each dis- 


trict. 

Other resolutions adopted endorsed the efforts 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and urged individual members to join 
the National as sustaining members; endorsed 
the work of the National association in perfeet- 
ing a uniform cost accounting system, which 
has been adopted as official for the Michigan 
association, and advised that ‘‘every member 
interest himself in this all important matter’’; 
suggested that the members of the association 
interest themselves in Hoo-Hoo, ‘‘thru which 
greater service to the community can be ren- 
dered’’; expressed regret of the resignation 
of Secretary Thatcher, ‘‘whose conscientious 
and untiring efforts have been of great value 
to the association,’’ and wished him success in 
any field that he may enter; extended to Mrs. 
Harry Gerber and family deepest sympathy in 
their bereavement, and instructed that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to Mrs. Gerber. 


Speaks on Arbitration 


R. A. Johnson, of Chicago, assistant secretary 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, spoke on arbitration. His address 
was along the same lines as that delivered at 
the Northwestern association meeting at Minne- 
apolis, which was reported at some length on 
page 54 of the Jan. 19 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

L. E. Sigur, of New Orleans, representing 
the Southern Pine Association, told what that 
association is doing to help retailers sell lumber. 
He told of the various forms of publicity em- 
ployed, including exhibits at conventions and 
expositions, plan books and literature of various 
sorts distributed in large quantities, educational 
films available for exhibition purposes ete. He 
made a very practical suggestion to the effect 
that retailers secure the names of every pur- 
chaser of an automobile and follow him up with 
a view to selling him a garage, in which effort 
the garage booklet issued by the Southern Pine 
Association would be found especially valuable. 
He mentioned the very extensive national adver- 
tising campaign for 1924 now being carried out 
by the Southern Pine Association for the pur 
pose of helping retailers sell more lumber. 

Retiring President Hager spoke briefly, ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the honor that had 
been conferred upon him by twice electing him 


president of the association, and referred to the- 
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leasure that he had experienced in his asso- 
ciation with the directors and members during 
the last two years. He bespoke the loyal sup- 
port of all the members for the incoming ofii- 
cers and directors. 

President Kidder and Vice President West- 
over expressed their appreciation of the high 
honors conferred upon them, and pledged their 
best efforts to carrying forward the work of 
the association during the coming year. 

There being no further business before the 
meeting, adjournment was taken. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association, held 
Thursday evening, Feb. 7, was a very enjoy- 
able affair, and the attendance was the largest 
in the history of the association, covers being 
laid for 432 guests, including about a hundred 
ladies. Vari-colored balloons, found at each 
plate, were quickly inflated and sent sailing 
thru the air, while the din from various noise- 


making devices for a brief time resembled a 
machine gun fusillade. 

The banquet was followed by a program of 
vaudeville and eabaret acts, at the conclusion 
of which the room was cleared for dancing, 
which continued to a late hour. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The numerous exhibits of wood products and 
other building materials were of an interesting 
character, and attracted many visitors. 


The Lehon Co., Chicago, had an exhibit of 
‘*Mule-Hide’’ roofing and other products of the 
company, while its usual ‘‘walking advertise- 
ment’’ perambulated thru the lobby of the 
hotel. 


The Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., of Grand 
Rapids, showed some beautiful samples of 
‘¢Everlasting’’ flooring in oak, maple, beech, 
and birch panels, attractively framed. This 


exhibit was in charge of F. E. Holland, sales 
manager, and F. S. Barnard, of the company’s 
sales force. 


The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., with headquar- 
ters at Spokane, Wash., had a large and elabo- 
rate display practically similar to that seen at 
other conventions this winter and previously de- 
scribed in these columns. The display was in 
charge of H. M. Grosart, district representa- 
tive. 


The Detroit Steel Products Co. had an ex- 
hibit of Fenestra steel basement windows, the 
principal feature of which was a sample window 
built into a wall, one-half of the window being 
constructed with wood frame, while the other 
half of the opening was filled with a Fenestra 
window, permitting comparisun as: to the rela- 
tive amount of light admitted, the manufactur- 
er’s claim being that the Fenestra admits 80 


(Continued on next page) 


Michigan Black Cats “Make Rome Howl” 


GRAND RaPiIps, MIcH., Feb. 11.—One of the 
most striking and significant gatherings of Hoo- 
Hoo ever held in this part of the country was the 
banquet and concatenation held Wednesday 
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Dozens of cats like this were used as table 
decorations 


evening, Feb. 6, in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The occasion was graced by 
the presence of Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, a 
former Snark of the Universe; John W. Blod- 
gett, of Grand Rapids, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and a life 
member of Hoo-Hoo; H. R. Isherwood, of St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer of the Order, and 
other notables. The attendance taxed the ca- 
pacity of the Rotary Room of the Pantlind Hotel 
to its utmost. 

The impression received upon entering the 
banquet room was that all the black cats in 
the world had assembled in Grand Rapids to 
greet the Hoo-Hoo and their guests. They stood 
mM troops upon all the tables, while solid ranks 
of spitting, jet black felines, with arched backs 
and gracefully curved tails, defended the speak- 
ers’ table. Viewing the horrific array of menac- 
ing brutes, and ‘realizing that they soon must 
invade the realm of the Great Black Cat himself, 
the forty-two trembling kittens who later were 
to be escorted thru the mystic gardens, mewed 
Piteously and trembled in their boots. However, 
all survived, and emerged from the concatena- 


tion held later in the evening with eyes opened, 
fur polished, and claws sharpened. 

The cats used upon the tables were the joint 
contribution of the Michigan Celotex Co. and 
the Restrick Lumber Co., of Detroit. The first 
named concern contributed the cats, which were 
cut out of sheets of Celotex, stained black and 
stenciled with the features and legend, while 
the grooved wood bases on which they stood 
were supplied by the Restrick concern. The 
cats were twenty inches high from base to top, 
being probably the largest Hoo-Hoo emblems 
ever used for decorative purposes. After the 
banquet, they were all eagerly annexed by guests 
as souvenirs of the occasion. 

A jazz orchestra dispensed lively music dur- 
ing the early part of the evening. After a round 
of Hoo-Hoo songs, ‘‘Bill’’ Verhey, of Grand 
Rapids, got the gang quieted down long enough 
to introduce the toastmaster of the evening, 
Robert K. Jardine, of Grand Rapids, who per- 
formed the duties of that office in a manner 
that left nothing to be desired. 

The toastmaster first introduced A. J. Hager, 
of Lansing, Junior Hoo-Hoo, and retiring presi- 
dent of the Michigan association, who briefly 
told of the active part which Michigan is play- 
ing in the development of Hoo-Hoo purposes 
and ideals. 

He was followed by Frank Hall, president of 
the Lansing Hoo-Hoo Club, which has sixty 
active members. The club had, the preceding 
week, initiated sixteen kittens and has more 
coming. In conclusion, Mr. Hall convulsed the 
audience with a story, told in his inimitable 
manner, of a Pennsylvania Dutchman and his 
stirring plea for ‘‘ Dimmyer-r-r-r-r-atie votes.’’ 

The next speaker was former Snark of the 
Universe Julius Seidel, who proved himself to 
be a master of the art of after dinner speaking. 
Mr. Seidel told the story of the beginnings of 
Hoo-Hoo, and laid especial emphasis upon the 
high ideals and purposes of the Order as dis- 
tinguished from the purely frivolous side which 
many people seem to think is the main reason 
for its existence. ‘‘If you want the best out 
of a man,’’ said’ Mr. Seidel, ‘‘you must meet 
him on the fraternal side, and Hoo-Hoo is the 
fraternal side of the lumber industry.’’ He 
pointed out the great field for usefulness that 
lies open to Hoo-Hoo in fostering reforestation. 

The next speaker was W. G. Hollis, of Minne- 
apolis, dean of association secretaries and one 
of the earliest members of Hoo-Hoo, his number 
being 49. Mr. Hollis said that it happened that 
he had talked that day with George Schwartz, 
of St. Louis, who is No. 4 in the Order and who 
was one of the original group present when the 
idea of organizing such an order was first 
broached by a little group of lumbermen while 
waiting for a delayed train at Gurdon, Ark. 

Mr. Blodgett, being called on for a talk, said 
that Hoo-Hoo is unique in that it is the only 
fraternal order in the world that represents all 
branches of an industry, and said that the 
Order is calculated to bring benefit to all con- 
nected with it. At this juncture, Toastmaster 


Jardine read a telegram from C. D. LeMaster, 
of Fresno, Calif., Snark of the Universe, ex- 
tending his greetings and best wishes to the 
Hoo-Hoo assembled at Grand Rapids. 

Secretary-treasurer Isherwood gave a glowing 
report of the phenomenal recent growth of the 
Order, saying that in January 300 new members 
were initiated and 138 former members were 
reinstated, and that February will result in at 
least 300 new additions and 125 renewals. He 
stated further that the first five months of the 
Hoo-Hoo year will roll up a total of new mem- 
bers and renewals in excess of the total for 
the entire year of 1923. The Hoo-Hoo Club 
idea is rapidly spreading, he said, there now 
being 24 clubs organized. He expressed the 
hope that by the end of the year the total num- 
ber of clubs would reach at least fifty. 

The banquet was followed by a concatenation, 
held in the same room, at which 42 kittens were 





The Heart of Hoo-Hoo 


In sudden, unpremeditated acts the 
hidden springs in the life of a man or 
of an organization sometimes are re- 
vealed. 

At a rousing banquet of Hoo-Hoo held 
in connection with the annual convention 
of Michigan retailers at Grand Rapids 
last week, the rafters one moment were 
ringing with the strains of “Sweet Ade- 
line” and “Lil’ Liza Jane,’ and then— 

Some one arose and said simply, “I 
think we should all stand a moment in 
memory of our former president, Wood- 
row Wilson.” The two hundred or more 
men present arose as one. Then—a cry, 
“Face the Flag!” came from the rear of 
the room. All turned toward the large 
banner draped behind the speakers’ table 
and, moved by a. single impulse, joined 
in singing the national anthem. 

Entirely spontaneous as it was, this 
little incident might be said to be a rev- 
elation of the odd mingling of frivolity 
and seriousness; of fun and sentiment; 
of robust humor and of high ideals, that 
mixed and intermingled are—Hoo-Hoo. 
Perhaps, also, it helps to explain how it 
is that the order has been able to survive 
all vicissitudes, and to win to its sup- 
port so large a proportion of the strong- 
est men in all branches of the lumber 
industry. 











initiated under the auspices of a Nine consti- 
tuted as follows: 
Snark—A. M. Manning. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—William Verhey. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—O. W. Stark. 
Bojum—Vincent Wood. 
Scrivenoter—Frank Wagner. 
Jabberwock—aAl. Elsen. 
Custocatian—Edward Zech. 
Arcanoper—Frank McLachlan. 
Gurdon—Stewart Engel. 


ee are 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
percent more light than the ordinary window. 
E. C. Rothwell, of the merchandise sales de- 
partment of the Detroit Steel Products Co., was 
in charge of this exhibit. 


The H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co.; of Grand 
Rapids, had an interesting exhibit, featured 
by a miniature roof showing the application 
of the company’s ‘‘Pyramid Twin’’ shingles, 
and in particular illustrating the use of the 
special nail designed by the company for se- 
curity and permanence. 


The Michigan Celotex Co. exhibited samples 
of the company’s product, which is an insu- 
lating material manufactured from sugar cane 
fiber. This exhibit was in charge of W. H. 
Filson and C. E. Tackels. 


Another booth contained an interesting ex- 
hibit of the ‘‘ Bear’’ brand of stained red cedar 
shingles, manufactured by the Pacific Timber 
Co., of Everett, Wash. Samples of shingles in 
various colors were shown. 


The Andersen Lumber Co., of Bayport, Minn., 
had an exhibit showing samples of the Ander- 
sen white pine window and door frames, which 


are made in 121 sizes, and are shipped in two 
compact bundles plainly marked for size and 
easily handled and assembled. 


Other interesting exhibits were those of the 
Beaver products; Bird & Son (Ince.), roofing; 
the Cornell Wood Products Co.; H. W.. Johns- 
Manville Co.; the Philip Carey Co.; the Plaster- 
gon Wallboard Co., and the United States Gyp- 
sum Co. 

TRAVELING SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Michi- 
gan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, held at noon Thursday, Feb. 
7, in the ballroom of the Pantlind, was the lar- 
gest and most enthusiastic the association has 
ever held. Covers were laid for 240 members 
and guests. After enjoying the elaborate 
dinner served, the travelers and their friends 
were entertained by a program of seven high 
class vaudeville acts. 

At the conclusion of the entertainment pro- 
gram, the annual business meeting was held, 
President Frank N. Yochem, of Detroit, presid- 
ing. Mr. Yochem expressed his gratification 
over the large attendance. He announced that 
the association now has a membership of 315, 
which is high tide in its history. Forty new 


ee 


members were received at this meeting. Pregj. 
dent Yochem called attention to the new asgpo. 
ciation emblem adopted, which was furnished 
to all members present. This emblem is in the 
form of a handsome button attached to a pengij 
clip, and President Yochem recommended that 
it be worn by the members on their pencils, 
that whenever a member writes an order, the 
buyer can not help seeing that he is a mém. 
ber of the association and bound by its code of 
ethicg. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—T. W. Hager, Grand Rapids. 

Vice president—J. V. Sharkey, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer—Lawrence O. 
elected), Detroit. 
' - "eeead for three years—Frank N. Yochem, De. 
Toit. 

Director for one year—Archie Fisher, Grand 
Rapids. 


MICHIGAN OLD GUARD MEETS 


The Michigan Old Guard held its annual meet- 
ing and banquet at the Pantlind Hotel, Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 6, with about seventy 
members present. P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, 
was reélected president; C. W. Weeks, Detroit, 
vice president, and Harry Jessop, Detroit, sec- 
retary. 


Smith (re 





The National Associ- 
ation of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen cele- 
brated its first anniver- 
sary on Thursday of 
this week, at its conven- 
tion held in the assem- 





F. A. KINGSLEY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Retiring President 





bly hall of the Lumber- 


men’s Association of 
Chicago. About thirty 
of the organization’s 


leading members, repre- 
senting the principal 
lumber distributing centers thruout the middle 
West and East, were in attendance and partici- 
pated in all the discussions with an enthusiasm 
and spirit of codperation that was easily the 
outstanding feature of the meeting. The asso- 
ciation during its first year of existence has had 
a slow but steady growth, and its consistent 
strivings for a higher standard of business ethics 
and for arbitration of trade disputes have 
earned for it a good deal of prestige, and unre- 
served recognition as a much needed and invalu- 


able agency. The recently adopted association 


slogan, ‘‘The Dependable Medium Between 
Buyer and Seller,’’ well expresses the aims and 
purpose of the organization; and it is constant- 
ly becoming a greater factor in the lumber in- 
dustry as such a medium. 


‘Building on a Solid Foundation 


The meeting was opened by President F. A. 
Kingsley, of the Kingsley-Towle Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., who briefly reviewed the 
association’s efforts during the last year to 
place before the lumber industry as a whole its 
code of ethics and declaration of principles, 
which, he said, have secured the general and 
unqualified approval of all branches of the 
trade. The association has had a slow growth, 
in common with most organizations of like char- 
acter, but he expressed the conviction that it 
is building on a solid foundation and that by 
continuing in its past policy of service to 
buyer and seller alike, the improvement of ethics 
and the reduction of trade disputes to a mini- 
mum, it will amply demonstrate its usefulness 
in a heretofore unorganized field. Mr. Kings- 
ley paid a high tribute to the abilities and 
energy of F. W. Shepard, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who as the association’s secretary has, he said, 
contributed more to its growth and present 


success than any other one man. 


R. A. Johnson, assistant secretary of the 


National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation was then called upon to speak on the 
subject of ‘‘Codperation Between Member- 
ship.’’ Mr. Johnson urged the members not 
merely to pay their dues and let their asso- 
ciation activities stop there, but to be ready 
at all times to codperate with the officers to 
the best of their ability, to make their or- 
ganization a bigger and more effective one. 
He suggested that the association adopt a 
policy of compulsory arbitration, declaring 
that strict adherence to such a policy ‘‘ cleans 
house’’ faster and more thoroly than any other 
methods that might be used. 


The president then appointed the following 
committees: 
Nominating—J. S. Nichols, Tombaugh Lumber 


Co., Canton, Ohio; George B. Rookwood, Peoria, 
Ill.; W. M. Webb, Detroit, Mich. 


Resolutions—F. J. Shead, Shead Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; W. E. Allen, W. E. Allen Lumber 
Co., Chicago; J. E. Milliken, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Emphasizes Need of Team Work. 


The principal speaker during the afternoon 
session was Frank B. White, of the speakers’ 
bureau of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, who, like Mr. Johnson, had codperation 
as his subject. Mr. White emphasized the need 
of team work in all association endeavor, stat- 
ing that the trouble with most organizations 
is that ‘‘they are 90 percent secretary and 
president, and only 10 percent membership.’’ 
An association becomes what it should be, he 
said, only when the entire membership occu- 
pies itself with its affairs, and when every 
member takes it upon himself to be its active 
agent. He urged all members to be willing 
and eager to serve on committees or in any 
other capacity in which their services might 
be needed, and then set a good example by 
performing their duties conscientiously. ‘‘ And 
finally,’’ he said, ‘‘never forget that, no mat- 
ter what your business be, a pleasant smile 
costs the least and accomplishes the most.’’ 


Officers Chosen. 


The report of the nominating committee 
was then presented and unanimously accepted, 
as follows: 


President—S. F. Tombaugh, Tombaugh Lumber 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Vice president—G. C. Goss, G. C. Goss & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—F. J. Shead, Shead Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Secretary—F. W. Shepard, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Regional directors—Minnesota: F. A. Kingsley, 
Minneapolis. Wisconsin: T. A. Bruett, Milwaukee. 
Illinois: W. B. Vanlandingham, Chicago. Michigan: 
W. M. Webb, Detroit. Indiana: G. H. Hessman, 
Terre Haute. Oklahoma and western: John Fitz- 
patrick, Oklahoma City. Ohio: J. B. Milliken, Cleve- 
land. New York: G. B. Mitchell, New York City. 
New England States: B. C. Whitney, Boston, Mass. 


Commission Men Discuss Distribution Problems 


Tennessee and Kentucky: Steve Frazier, Memphis, 
Tenn. Alabama district: A. L. Lindsley, Tusea- 
loosa. Georgia district: L. L. Daugherty, jr., Ma- 
con. Pennsylvania: W. F. Bigge, Pittsburgh. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were presented by 
Mr. Shead, and adopted by unanimous vote 
after more or less discussion: 

To change passage in by-laws, to make it 
read to the effect that salesmen should be en- 
titled to full commission on any car of lum- 
ber sold and refused by buyer for just cause, 
and that a resale of the same car should en- 
title him to reasonable extra compensation. 
(The by-laws formerly stated that a double 
commission should be allowed in the case of 
resale of a refused car.) 

Deploring the indiscriminate use by ship- 
pers of the term ‘‘Subject to Prior Sale’’ on 
all their lists, and suggesting that this term 
should be discarded wherever possible, es- 
pecially in the case of standard stock and 
special cuttings, on the ground that it dis- 
courages the seller from making his best ef- 
forts to sell lumber that he does not know 
with certainty will be shipped. 

Commending the standardization movement 
as approved by Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and being carried forward by the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards, promising 
whole-hearted support to the program. 

Deploring the deaths of two of the associa- 
tion’s leading members—F. H. Smith, of 8t. 
Louis, regional director during the last year 
for Missouri, and R. E. Boyd, of the Boyd 
Lumber Sales Co., Chicago, regional director 
for Illinois. 

Advocating the use by all members of the 
association of a uniform, order blank and in- 
structing Secretary Shepard to prepare a suit- 
able form and then circulate samples of it 
among the membership for a referendum; the 
adoption of this uniform order blank to be 
optional. 


Federal’ Taxation of Lumber Brokers 


Secretary Shepard read an opinion by 
Davies & Jones, of Washington, D. C., on the 
subject of Federal taxation of lumber brokers, 
to the effect that, as the law is at present 10 
terpreted, a commission lumber dealer selling 
lumber for a specified mill would be con 
sidered an employee of that mill, even tho he 
is not on a salaried basis but merely receives 
a commission for his services, and he cal 
therefore not be taxed. In cases where the 
commission lumberman sells lumber from a2 
unspecified and undetermined mill, the law 18 
less clear, and it would require a test case to 
determine whether the seller is subject to the 
brokerage tax or not. 
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Eastern Millwork Bureau Finds That Cost System Pays— 
Considers National Advertising of Millwork Industry 


New York City, Feb. 11.—The annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Millwork Bureau took 
place last Friday in the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
here. Most of the members had been present 
for part or all of the Northeastern retailers’ 
convention during the previous three days. 
President J. Albert Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, 
reported informally on the progress of the or- 
ganization, especially in the matter of cost ac- 
counting. He stated that this system of 
accounting has been adopted by a number of 
additional members of the association, and also 
has served as the basis of the lumber systems 
of the Northeastern and National retail asso- 
ciations. 

Secretary E. F. Hunt stated in his report that 
the bureau is entering its sixth year. Dur- 
ing this time sixty-six cost systems have been 
installed in member plants, and fifty-six instal- 
lations have been made for lumbermen. In 
addition to the usual work, there has been a 
growing demand for yearly audits and com- 
plete reports of real values. During the North- 
eastern convention orders were received for 
some twenty-two systems, and about twenty 
prospects were located. 


Cost System Effects Big Savings 


Believing that at this time the matter of cost 
accounting is the most important of the bureau’s 
activities, President Mahlstedt held a round- 
table discussion in which he called upon officers 
and members who have installed the system to 
describe its advantages or disadvantages. All 
of these testimonies were favorable. Members 
testified that the cost of operating the system is 
slight and the savings effected are large. It 
enables the superintendent to check up on the 
efficiency of the men, and to keep them working 
at the things they do best. One man stated he 
would rather have a sum of money representing 
the losses of the small mills in the eastern terri- 
tory last year, than to have the profits of the 
larger mills. The system is as valuable in a 
small plant as in a large one. It makes for a 
better grade of millwork, and it means that a 
man will not take the jobs on which he can not 
make a profit. The system serves as a check 
on the efficiency of the plant and the machinery, 
and the reports save the fees of experts in mak- 
ing income tax returns. 

This discussion was continued in the after- 
noon, and President Mahlstedt asked those who 
do not have the system to tell what objections 
if any they had to it. Several persons stated 
that their mills were so’small in comparison to 
their lumber yards that they did not feel the 
mills could get far out of hand. Others said 
they had worked out cost systems before the 
bureau came forward with its system. 


Directors Are Elected 


The nominating committee, of which E. B. 

Newcomer, of Philadelphia, was chairman, re- 
ported the following for directors: 
_For one year, George Adams, jr., Far Rockaway, 
N. Y.; George Bantleon, Rochester; F. Parker 
Loizeau, Plainfield, N. J.; A. J. Raymond, Athol, 
Mass., and Henry B. Coles, Camden, N. J. 

For two years, Stanley E. Gilbert, Utica; Fred- 
erick Henrich, Buffalo; E. B. Newcomer, Phila- 
delphia ; P. Harry Wohlsen, Lancaster, Pa. ; George 
Wilson, Syracuse. 

For three years, Alfred N. Plummer, Portland, 
Me.; Lewis Brosius, Wilmington, Del.; George H. 
Blakeslee, Albany; Walter S. Bodey, Norristown, 
Pa., and Glen Sweet, Elmira. 


This is the complete directorate. Not all were 


elected at this time, for a number hold over from 
previous elections. 


Consider National Advertising of Millwork 


One of the important matters considered was 
4 project for national advertising of the mill- 
work industry. Members stated that altho it 
was one of the great industries of the country 
the public knew little about it. The Millwork 
Cost Bureau of Chicago has sent out a tenta- 
tive plan for group advertising to get the 
entire industry and its facilities for general 


service before the public. 
sion a motion was carried to the effect that the 
Eastern Millwork Bureau support this project, 
and that the secretary correspond with the mem- 
bers in an effort to secure their support of the 
plan. The plan of financial support is not by 
associations but by individual mills. 

A resolution endorsing the Mellon tax reduc- 
tion plan was carried, as was a resolution en- 
dorsing the building and loan idea. The second 
resolution looked to the matter of inducing 
savings banks to carry a larger part of their 
mortgages on individual homes. It suggested 
public education by proper means in the bene- 
fits of the building and loan, and asked that 
larger amounts of State funds be deposited in 
the land banks. 


Tabulates Costs from Twenty-six Plants 


The secretary distributed a tabulation of 
costs gathered from twenty-six plants, each 
designated by number, showing lumber cost, ma- 
chine direct labor, bench direct labor, lumber 
handling cost to mill, mill machine expense and 
mill general expense. This was shown both 


in money totals and per thousand feet. The 





A. 8S. VAUGHN, BH. F. HUNT, 
Providence, R. I.; New York City; 
Vice President Secretary 


summary shows the volume of business being 
done and also the division of costs by percent- 
ages. It is as follows: 


Cost of lumber to mill $2,619,667.36 40.3% 


Machine Direct 


(Sere $769,625.56 
Bench Direct 
OO rrr 748,749.50 1,518,375.06 23.5% 


Handling Cost.. 222,129.89 
Mill General 


Expense ..... 767,005.94 
Mill Machine 

Expense . 873,034.03 
Mill Delivery 

Expense .... 272,419.03 
Mill Adm. & 


Selling Exp... 727,781.03 2,362,369.92 36.2% 


$6,500,412.34 100 % 


It should be remembered that this is a re- 
port from twenty-six mills, and not from the 
entire membership of the bureau. 

The board of directors was in session when 
the convention adjourned. 


New Machines Increase Profits 


One of the most interesting features of the 
meeting was a paper by E. B. Newcomer, of 
Philadelphia, in which he described improve- 
ments and installation of new machines made by 
his company that had resulted, together with 
the cost system, in a much better feeling in 
the organization and a much more satisfactory 
and profitable business. In connection with in- 
stallation of new machines, Mr. Newcomer said: 


After the “boom” of 1920 and part of 1921, we 
felt that altho we had a prosperous year, we had 





After some discus- < reached the production we should and there- 


ore decided we would replace several of our old- 
est machines with new ones which would give 
us better work at higher speed. Our new ma- 
chines consisted of one P. B. Yates 12-inch 
molder; one P. B. Yates 4-inch molder; one P. 
B. Yates 40-inch sander; one sectional feed roll 
on old 22-inch planer; one 24-inch pony planer; 
one frame saw; three bench saws (electrical). 

As to the advantages and disadvantages we sub- 
mit the following: 


A—Due to the fact that our work consists in 
running moldings and material S4S in widths from 
1%- to 12-inch, it was necessary for us to find a 
machine of this capacity which would turn out the 
same quality of work regardless of size. We be- 
lieve the P. B. Yates 12-inch molder gives us all 
we hoped for. This molder has a maximum capac- 
ity of 38 feet a minute. However, we seldom run 
it at a higher speed than 25 feet a minute. We 
find that, whether we feed this machine %4-inch x 
14-inch material for molding, or 3x12 for sills, 
when running at 25 feet a minute the-finished ma- 
terial is of the same quality. There is seldom any 
chipping or furring noticeable. This molder de- 
mands an experienced machine man for “set ups” 
but an average man can operate it. Our produc- 
tion is not only increased in quantity but also in 
quality by this Yates 12-inch mulder. 

B—We also installed a Yates 4-inch molder. 
This machine has a maximum speed of 40 feet 
lineal a minute, and at this speed the character 
of work will be fair. Due to the fact, however, 
that our customers require an A No. 1 finished 
molding, we find that we get the best results at 
25 feet lineal a minute. 


C—Finish for all first class houses must be 
sanded. The old style belt sander is still in use 
for moldings, but where flat surfaces are to be 
sanded, uptodate sanders are necessary. We there- 
fore installed a Yates 3-roll 40-inch sander, re 
placing an old one of similar size. We put all our 
casement sash, door panels, washboard ete. thru 
this machine, and the quality of work is excellent. 


D—It is to be expected that in making numerous 
changes in machines, some of these changes would 
not show to advantage. In this instance we re- 
fer to our installation of a sectional feed roll on 
our’ 22-inch planer. This planer is about fifteen 
years old, and it might be that a 22-inch planer 
of present day design would warrant a sectional 
feed roll; but we are confronted with the fact 
that our installation of sectional feed roll on the 
above planer has been of not the slightest advan- 
tage to us and was a uscless expenditure. 


Frame and Bench Saws Save Labor Time 


E—For years we had all our frame material 
cut at two saws some distance from our frame 
department. This necessitated considerable extra 
handling, and to reduce this indirect labor and 
centralize operations we installed a frame saw. 
This saw is now in our. frame department; is 
electrically driven, will cross cut, rip or plow and 
has given us even better results than we expected. 


F—In a mill such as ours, where over 75 percent 
of our production consists of millwork made ac- 
cording to architects’ designs, bench men from 
time to time have use for a saw. We found that 
often our cross cut and rip saws were in use, and 
our bench men were idle or had to change to an- 
other job until the saws were available. In order 
to counteract this we purchased three bench saws. 
These are portable, electrically driven, and for 
light work are all that anyone can wish. As we 
look around our mill and see them in use almost 
constantly, we wonder how we ever got along 
without them. We now know that we paid for con- 
siderable nonproductive labor when we were with- 
out our bench saws. 


Tells Results of Cost System 


Following this description of the new ma- 


chines, Mr. Newcomer described the new boiler 
equipment that was installed that resulted in 
increased production. He then described the 
installation of a cost system in which he said: 


Two years previous to the general overhauling 
of our operating and power plant departments, we 
— the Eastern Millwork Bureau cost sys- 
em. 

Our cost system By amy our eyes” in numerous 
ways. For years we have heard it was impossible 
to get any results of value by installing a cost 
system in a mill where most of the output was 
millwork made to architects’ details. It was con- 
ceded that where stock material was made, a cost 
system would be valuable, but useless when a ma- 
chine ran possibly three or four kinds of detailed 
materials every day. 

But our cost system has given us valuable re- 
sults. We now know what our machines are ca- 
pable of doing, and we want to know why our pro- 
duction falls off when our cost exhibits show such 
to be the case. When we make a special article 
we file a cost record of it, and when we have a 
similar order given again we have a guide in es- 
timating. 

Accurate Data Saves Losses 

Our cost system showed us we were not gettin 
satisfactory production results, that we were spend- 
ing too much money in the power department for 
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repairs, and were charging below actual costs for 
many articles. 

We now can get an accurate cost on 10 feet or 
10,000 feet of molding ; on one frame, one sash, one 
door or twenty frames, sash or doors etc. 


We estimate according to our costs obtained pre- 
viously on work of similar character. Not so long 
ago if a mill estimated $1,500 for millwork for a 
house, and could get the order if it took it at 
$1,200, nine out of every ten mills would take the 
order at $1,200; but as a result of our cost system 
we get ‘costs,’ add a profit and know that if we 
do work for less we do so at a loss. 


Obtained Codperation of Men 


We met with several obstacles in our reorgan- 
ization, as outlined above; but now after the new 
system has been in operation for over a yéar we 
have coéperation from both men and customers. 

Over 30 percent of the forty men on our direct 
labor payroll have been with us over twenty years, 
and four over thirty years. ‘These men had seen 
few changes in machinery and found all manner of 
fault with our new machines. But we had expe- 
rienced men show them how to operate the new 
machines, and before long those who objected most 
saw they were giving greater production with less 
work, and producing a better quality of material 
as a result of the new machines. And now all our 
men are happy, steady workers and take not only 


good care of their machines but have a pride in the 
work they produce. 

Our changes in the power department also 
brought forth objections from our engineers at 
first. ‘They thought their work would be increased 
to an unreasonable degree. On the contrary, they 
now have less to do than ever. As stated pre- 
viously, the only shutdowns are for minor repairs 
and these do not occur very frequently. 

In brief, our power department now needs only 
to pay careful attention to details and we have its 
coéperation in every way. 


Days of Guessing Are Over 


The installation of our cost system brought forth 
numerous objections from our men. We revised 
their methods of reporting length of time spent 
on various jobs. We devised numerous methods of 
detecting errors in reporting numbers, such as re- 
porting Job 1,843 as 1,834. If a man reported four 
hours on a job in March, and on the same job in 
July reported five hours, we wanted to know why. 
As a result, these men became aware of the fact 
that our days of guessing were over and that we 
were on the job; and gradually they saw that if 
they did nothing more than what we asked of them, 
it would result in our getting the production we 
want, which in the end will bring more work for 
the men. Today we are operating under the open 
shop, or American, plan, our men are with.us 100 
percent in keeping down costs, and they now know 


the cost system works for them rather than against 
them. 

The cost system goes further than the employer 
and employee. It shows the customer, who thinks 
he was overcharged, just what material and labor 
cost, plus a fair percentage of profit. 

We find a growing tendency on the part of our 
customers to do away with asking for quotations 
on work amounting to less than $100. hey are 
willing to order it ‘time and material” because 
they see that our selling price is based on costs— 
obtained from our cost system. 


Increased Efficiency; Contented Workmen 


All this installation took place just after the 
“slump” of 1921 and before the boom of 1923. We 
have had in 1923 the largest year in our history, 
and we feel assured that unless we had spent the 
money we did for improvements we could not have 
handled the volume we did last year. 

Every cent was spent to advantage, indirectly 
if not directly, and we feel certain it has already 
paid for itself and we are ready to meet many more 
big years. 

And most of all, we are now working with tools 
which are a pleasure to have; we have the co- 
operation of our men and are giving our customers 
the best that we can. We paid well for this op- 
portunity, but we are now like one large family all 
pulling together, not a single black sheep, and our 
money spent in 1921 was an endowment policy for 
our ‘‘working family.’ 


Louisiana Millmen Discuss Operating Problems 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 11.—The monthly 
meeting of the Louisiana Mill Managers Asso- 
ciation was held at the Majestic Hotel Satur- 
day, Feb. 9, with a fairly large representation 
of managers present. In addition to a con- 
sideration of the usual mill operating problems 
the business session was made doubly inter- 
esting because of the consideration given to a 
preliminary discussion of a program for the 
March meeting and a discussion of the proposed 
reduction of Texas intrastate rates. 


C. C. Sheppard, president of the organization, 
presided and reported that he had received a 
communication from the East Texas Mill Man- 
agers’ Association suggesting that there be a 
joint meeting of Louisiana and Texas mill man- 
agers on Monday, March 10, at New Orleans, 
this meeting to take place in advance of the 
annual convention of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The suggestion was given favorable 
attention and a motion offered that the Louis- 
jana organization codperate with the Texas asso- 


ciation with a view of arranging a definite 
program. 

President Sheppard then took the floor and 
stated that he would like to offer to the managers 
a topic for their joint program which he considered 
had not been given the thought in this territory it 
deserved. “It has only been a very short while,’ 
he stated, ‘“‘since I attended a lumbermen’s meeting 
at Chicago when the question of short lengths was 
put before those of us who attended the meeting in 
such a manner and with such force and logic that 
I am positive it is high time we turn our attention 
to a consideration of this matter. There were re- 
tailers, architects and contractors present and 
those people are organizing in such a way as to 
lead us to believe they are preparing to put up a 
stiff fight against our present method of handling 
short lengths.”” He explained in detail some of 
the objections that were being offered by architects 
to the present indiscriminate manner in which 
shorts were forced upon buyers, adding that there 
was a set market for such material which could 
be utilized if sales managers only acquainted them- 
selves with the situation. 

“T should like to ask,” he added, “‘just how many 
of Faye know what percentage of shorts, say 4, 6, 8 
and even 10’s, you manufacture.” 


J. W. Lewis, general manager for the Calea- 
sieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., reported that his 
company kept figures on 10-foot shorts and that 
to the best of his recollection it reached 10 per- 
cent, but added that this figure did not cover 
“= material after it had gone thru the planing 
mill. 

Several reported that statistics were kept on 
10’s and even 6’s and 8’s, but none of those 
present kept any record or saved 4’s. 

George W. Law, secretary-treasurer of Lock- 
Moore & Co., stated that he felt that the 
present method of handling the shorts was 
unsatisfactory, but that the trouble belonged 
in the main to sales managers, who have 
not studied the situation as they should have. 
He added that he felt that it would be dif- 
ficult to select a better subject for discussion for 
the joint Texas and Louisiana meeting and 
accordingly made a motion that Mr. Sheppard 
be authorized to prepare a questionnaire on 
the: subject. 

Before going into the regular business of the 


meeting, Charles Going, manager of the J. A. 
Bel Lumber Co., introduced some correspond- 
ence that had taken place between Louisiana and 
Texas millmen regarding a reduction in lum- 
ber rates in Texas. 


“The hearing of this application has been fixed 
for March 11, in Dallas, Tex. I can only. briefly 
point out the danger that would result from such 
an action on the part of the railroads in Texas. 
This reduction would be a discrimination against 
manufacturers in Louisiana, inasmuch as manu- 
facturers of lumber in this section of the State 
compete with manufacturers in east Texas. There 
is a ready market for Louisiana lumber in Texas, 
but if this reduction is granted, it will quickly 
drive Louisiana lumbermen out of Texas a force 
us to seek a market elsewhere. 

“TI wish to add further,’ Mr. Going stated, “that 
if this application is granted it will ultimately 


T. Patterson Co., Lake Charles; E. E. Cole, repre- 
senting the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co.; Robert 
Carpenter, representing the Chicago Belting Co., of 
New Orleans; James Dallas, representing the Mo- 
loney Belting Co., of New Orleans; William Alcott, 
of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., of Alexandria ; 
B. M. Musser, manager Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., 
Oakdale, La.; J. O. Cupples, vice president Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Emad, La.; R. O. Lindsley and 
C. W. Phillips, of Starks Lumber Co., Starks, La.; 
J. H. Kenesson, general manager, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Woodworth, La. ; Curtis Hines, Woodworth, 
La.; J. W. Lewis, general manager Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Lake Charles; Robert L. Stubbs, woods 
foreman Delta Land & Lumber Co., Carson, La.; 
J. Frank Sikes, of Lock, Moore & Co.; and George 
W. Law, secretary-treasurer Lock, Moore & Co., 
Westlake, La.; F. E. Stewart, general manager 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Bon Ami; W. C. Garrett, 
superintendent Pickering Land & Lumber Co., 
Cravens, La.; G. F. Keener, superintendent, J. S. 





to the younger generation. 


Eugene, Oregon. 





THE PURPOSEFUL THING 


“We do not pay enough attention to the young people. Most of us 
do not think of this until we are too old to make the right approach 
I have always thought that it was a good 
thing for a young man to make friends with older men, since a young 
man, if observing, can learn much from association with older people 
which he would otherwise not learn until many years later and then 
only by, perhaps, very sad experience. Also, I have always thought it 
was a wise thing for older men to make companions of the younger 
group in order that they might retain as long as possible the faculty 
of being able to see the viewpoint of younger people. In other words, 
I think it is good for both young people and old people that they might 
mingle together.”—A. C. Dixon, Manager Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 








force us to go to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a solution of this problem and as all of 
you know this would result in a series of long 
drawnout sessions that perhaps would afford us 
but little relief.” 

It was agreed that the association would take 
the matter under advisement with a view of 
seeking a speedy solution of the problem. Mr. 
Law made a motion that efforts be made to have 
the hearing postponed until after the meeting 
of the Texas dealers in April and that in the 
meantime each millman take the matter up with 
his traffic department and prepare the way to 
protest against such an action on the part of 
the Texas dealers. The motion was seconded by 
B. M. Musser and passed unanimously. 


The remainder of the meeting was given over 
to an informal roundtable discussion of milling 
and logging problems conducted thru a ques- 
tionnaire prepared by the president. The meet- 
ing was in charge of B. M. Musser, of Lake 
Charles. 

Those in attendance were: 

Cc. C. Sheppard, general manager; F. T. Heron, 
superintendent, and T. M. Cooper, woods foreman of 
the Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale; R. J. Gould, su- 
perintendent of the Alexandria Lumber Co., Alco, 
La.; Edward Schwartz, of the Edward Schwartz 
Mill Supply Co., of New Orleans; C. BE. Gregg, Nor- 
vell Wilder Hardware Co.,: Lake Charles; W. W. 
Thompson, Leesville, La.; F. L. Cole, of the C. 


Lee, logging superintendent, and L. W. McKellar, 
all of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La. ; 
C. W. Patterson, superintendent of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., of Oakdale, La.; S. W. Coats, super- 
intendent, and W. S. Satcher, woods foreman of 
the White-Grandin Lumber Co., Slagle, La.; W. E. 
Garrett, secretary of the association; J. M. Booze, 
jr., Lake Charles. 


(SEBEL EEGRR ELLs 


Starts Operating Reconstructed Mill 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 12.—The Wilson 
Cypress Co. at Palatka, Fla., has begun oper- 
ating its mill, which was closed down for re- 
building on Sept. 8 last. The rebuilding of the 
plant at an expenditure of approximately $40,- 
000 has made it one of the most modern as well 
as one of the largest cypress mills in the coun- 
try. A new 36-inch Wick’s gang saw has been 
installed; also a complete new power plant. 
These improvements are the latest in sawmill 
construction. On its tryout run 110,000 feet 
of lumber was cut without using the gang saws 
and it is estimated that the regular daily out- 
put will be 130,000 feet. 

The company expects shortly to remodel the 
planing mill, putting in the latest electrically 
driven machinery. This, with the gang saws 
will be run with the company’s own electrical 
plant. 
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Western Piners Adopt Shook Grades 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 9.—Grading instruc- 
tions and rules for box and crate shook were 
agreed upon at the annual meeting of the box 
bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association Thursday. About thirty-five mem- 
bers were present and these were unanimous in 
their acceptance of a report by the grading and 
rules committee appointed at the meeting of 
the bureau a year ago. This committee con- 
sisted of L. O. Taylor, Shevlin-Hixon Lumber 
Co., Bend, Ore.; J. C. Biles, Biles-Coleman 
Lumber Co., Omak, Wash., and L. B. Stoddard, 
Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., together with 
N. L. Cary, manager of the bureau, ex-officio 
member, upon whom devolved a large part of 
the work, and E. F. Tobin, chief inspector of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The general instructions are to be partly 
rewritten but stand practically as the commit- 
tee reported. ‘‘Westpine box shook and crat- 
ing are manufactured for the particular use 
intended and graded accordingly,’’ in the lan- 
guage of the instructions. ‘‘For convenience 
the various kinds can be classified into three 
grades. On this basis, the rules prepared de- 
scribe the poorest quality admitted in each 
grade. All shipments, howeyer, will be largely 
of better quality than that described. 

‘‘Recognized defects are the same in so far as 
applicable, as those specified for lumber in 
‘Rules for grading western white pine lumber’ 
issued by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association.’’ The inspection service will be in 
codperation with the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association under the direction of Chief 
Inspector Tobin of that organization. 


Rules for grading western white pine box 
shook and crating are as follows: 


Select 


Appearance and tightness are the chief fac- 
tors entering into requirements for this grade. 

Shook of this grade shall be suitable for pow- 
der, dried fruit, macaroni, fly paper and other 
boxes that are neat, tight packages. 

Any two of defects listed are admissible in 
one piece, 10x16 inches, surface measure, and 
proportionately more or less defects, respective- 
ly, in larger or smaller pieces. 

Defects— 

1. Two 14-inch tight red, round knots; or 
two %-inch tight black knots; or equivalent in 
combination. Checked red knots that do not 
effect tightness are admissible. More small knots 
having same relative value are admissible. 

2. Heart pith, %-inch in width by %4-length 
¢ . stapled when necessary, in one piece 
stock. 


3. Light trace of pitch; or three small dry 
pitch pockets; or equivalent in combination, pro- 
viding defect does not lessen high quality or 
appearance of piece. 

4. Light blue stain, covering one-half surface 
area; or similar amount of light red stain, each, 
when not in serious combination with other de- 
fects, up to 10 percent in any shipment. 


5. Slight roughness on dressed surface. 


Loose knots, branch knots, knotholes, wane, 
heart shake, season checks extending thru piece, 
Tot and wormholes are not admissible. 


Standard 

Standard grade is the usual grade of shook 
manufactured; made up largely of pieces that 
contain defects of more serious nature, from a 
quality standpoint, than will admit them in 
Select grade, but of good quality, strong and 
serviceable, and best suited for commodities that 
do not require a perfectly tight box. 

Shooks and crating of this grade shall be suit- 
able for encasing fresh fruits, such as apples, 
pears, peaches, prunes, berries, melons etc.; 
green vegetables as lettuce, celery, asparagus 
etc., canned fruits and vegetables; canned meats 
and fish; condensed milk; soap and other mer- 
chandise that does not require a perfectly tight 


The grade shall be considered standard, and 
furnished when buyer does not specify other- 
e, 


Any three of defects listed are admissible in 
one piece, 11x20 inches, surface measure, and 
proportionately more or less defects, respec- 
tively, in larger or smaller pieces. 


Defects— 


1. One 3%-inch, and one 2-inch, tight red 
knots (branch, horn, or checked round); or one 
-inch and one 2-inch, black knots, fairly well 
Set; or one 114-inch loose knot and one 1%4-inch 
knothole; or equivalent in combination. More 
i knots of same relative value are admissi- 


2. Heart pith: cessary in one 
plece ~ew' hy ; Stapled when necessary 


3. Massed pitch, over less’ than one-fourth 
surface area; or five small dry pitch pockets; 
or equivalent in combination. 


4. Medium blue stain, or medium red stain, 
over entire surface of piece. Medium or lighter 
stain is admissiblé when not in serious combi- 
nation with other defects up to 20 percent in 
any shipment. 


5. Firm, white-pitted red stain, up to 10 per- 
cent in any shipment. 


& Limited amount of wane that does not 
weaken nailing edge. 


7. A few worm holes. 
8. Heart shake, cut split, or season checks, 
that do not interfere with serviceability of piece. 
Merchantable 


Merchantable grade will admit pieces contain- 
ing more serious and more numerous defects 
than standard grade, that do not effect carrying 
strength or serviceability of box or crate. 

Shook and crating of this grade shall be suit- 
able for packing smoked meats, smoked and 
fresh fish, industrial products and others that 
can be handled satisfactorily in a low grade box 
or crate. 

Large coarse sound knots, 2-inch looose knots 
and knotholes, and all other defects common to 
lumber are admissible when not in serious com- 
bination. 

Defects on nailing edges are admissible if box 
is not weakened when hand nailed. 

The question of grading rules was the most 
important to come before the bureau and dis- 
posed of a question that has been uppermost 
at each meeting for a number of years. Other 
matters discussed included papers on ‘‘Cost 
and Records in Box Manufacture,’’ by J. M. 
Herbert, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co.; ‘‘ Box De- 
sign and Specifications,’’ by W. F. Moore, in 
which latter was stressed the importance of a 
light weight shipping case. The matter of ad- 
vertising was discussed by Secretary Cooper, of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. These were all followed by general dis- 
cussions. 

The executive committee was authorized to 
continue the general advertising of ‘‘ Westpine’’ 
box shook, trade name for all shook manufac- 
tured by the members. Each bundle of shook 
is hereafter to be stamped ‘‘Westpine’’ in 


small, attractive lettering with the factory ~ 


number beneath. A levy of 2 cents a thousand 
board feet was authorized to assist in paying 
for this year’s advertising. About $5,000 was 
spent in trade newspapers last year and more 
publicity is planned for this year. 

The business closed with the election of the 
new executive committee as follows: W. E. 
Moore, chairman, White Pine Box & Lumber 
Co., La Grande, Ore.; L. B. Stoddard, Oregon 
Lumber Co., Baker, Ore.; P. F. Scheble, Scheble 
Box & Lumber Co., Wenatchee, Wash.; O. F. 
Leuschel, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, 
and J. M. Herbert of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Ore. 


Timber Cruising Active in 1923 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—That 1923 was a 
year of activity in hardwood timber transac- 
tions was indicated by a report recently made 
by H. M. Spain who is recognized as one of the 
best timber cruisers in the country. The Mem- 
phis office of H. M. Spain & Co. during 1923 
cruised and estimated the timber on 206,032 
acres. Mr. Spain’s concern employs three meth- 
ods for cruising hardwoods: ‘‘Tree to tree,’’ 
‘*strip’’ and ‘‘measurements,’’ adapting the 
method to the degree of accuracy required. The 
largest contract handled by the company was 
one covering 26,240 acres for the Fisher-Hurd 
Lumber Co. (Fisher Body Corporation). In 
making this appraisal the strip method was 
used. Another large contract was one for 21,451 
acres for the Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. in 
which the tree to tree method was used. Re- 
cently in commenting on a cruise of 21,000 
acres of hardwood timber in Arkansas made ten 
years ago, George E. W. Luehrmann, of St. 
Louis, in a letter to the H. M. Spain concern 
said: 

At this time most of this timber has been cut, 
and altho your estimate showed a stand that was, 
I believe, the heaviest per acre of any big tract 


of hardwood in the South, the cutting has proved 
your estimate to have been conservative. 





Visiting 
Lumber 
Dealers 


WEVE been talking at 
you for some time past 
through this column. Now 
we'd like to talk to you. 
Drop in at our booth, oppo- 
site the registration desk in 
the main exhibit room of the 
Illinois Retail Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Ass’n, and give us the 
pleasure of meeting you. 


February 19th to 21st inclusive; 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





E. Bartholomew Hardwood,Co. 


4052 Princeton Ave., Chicago 
Telephone, Boulevard 0636 §f 
















You Can Reduce 
Credit Losses 
in 1924 


—% —by selling on the 
pth / credit ratings and 
== 7 reports of 

Clancy’s 
Red Book Service 
the recognized 
authority on lum- 
ber credits. 


Write for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


We handle collections any- 
where for manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 











Announcing 


THE ROOSEVELT 


New Orleans’ Finest Hotel 


Completely Renovated and Refurnished 
ffering Unexcelled 


Accommodations and Cuisine 


THE BIENVILLE 
At Lee Circle 
Under Roosevelt Management 


For those who prefer home-like refinement 
and the utmost in service. 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
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Over 


Two Hundred 
Million Dollars 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange has a treaty contract 
with eighteen re-insurance com- 
panies. It has had practically the 
same contract for the past four- 
teen years. 


f. 


The combined assets of these 
eighteen companies total two 
hundred ten million one hundred 
thirty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred eighty-six dollars and fifty 
cents ($210,137,786.50). 


When you buy a Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange fire insur- 
ance policy, each of these com- 
panies takes a share of the lia- 
bility, in proportion to their 
assets. That is the reason the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change has operated for the past 
twenty years so successfully. 


This arrangement makes a 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change policy the strongest in 
America. It eliminates prac- 
tically all liability to the lumber- 
men. Therefore, it does not boast 
of dividends, but just good serv- 
ice and the soundest indemnity 
obtainable by the lumbermen. 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange is managed by the 
DeVeuve-Burns Underwriting 
Company, Douglas Building, 
Seattle, Wash., with a main East- 
ern Branch at 166 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 














Feb. 18-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(U. o .), Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. An- 
nua 

19—Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, Scottish Rite 
‘Cathedral, Tacoma Wash. Annual banquet. 


Feb. 19—Safety Conference, National Safety Council, 
Chicago Safety Council and Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. 19—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber 
: —_ & Door Salesmen, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
nnual. 


Feb. 19-21—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. Annual. 


Feb. 20-21—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Wabkonsa Hotel, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Annual, 


Feb. 22—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel La Fayette, Clinton, Iowa. Annual, 


Feb. 26—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 


Feb. 26-27—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 


Feb. 27-29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
— William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nnual, 


March 5-G—Sonthern Sash, Door & Millwork Mannfac- 
turers’ Association, Associntion of Commerce LBulld- 
ing, New Orleans, La. Quarterly meeting. 


March 6—Lumtvrmen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual, 


March 6-7—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


March 10—Joint meeting of Louisiana Mill Managers’ 
Association and East ‘Texas Mill Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La. 


March 11-12—Southern Pine yoni ea Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleuns, La. Annua 


March 19-20—South Dukota Retail de 6s Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 


March 19-20—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual, 


March 19-20—National-Americanh Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 


March 20-22—Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


March 22-29—Own Your Home Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago. Annual, 


March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual, 


April 7-12—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
a State Fair grounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 
nnual, 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Hotel 
Paso del Norte, El l’aso, Tex. Annual. 


April 17-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Liotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 17-18—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 


April 19-26—Own Your Home Exposition, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York City. Annual, 


May 5-8—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual, 


May 6-7—Appalachian Logging Congress, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Soe, Lam- 
bermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. Annua 


(SREB AaS 


Chooses Headquarters for Congress 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 12.—President An- 
drew Gennett, of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress, announces that the Sinton Hotel has 
been selected as the headquarters for the meet- 
ing of the congress to be held in Cincinnati on 
May 6 and 7. It is also announced that the 
Appalachian Supply Association will held a 
meeting at the same hotel on May 5, which day 
will also be devoted to golf games or any other 
preliminary form of entertainment which the 
visiting members may choose. 


(82S a ae ie A a HE Re 


Indiana-Michigan Program 

SoutH BEND, IND., Feb. 12.—The program 
for the annual convention of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at the Oliver 
Hotel, this city, on Feb. 26, has been prepared. 
After the invocation by Rev. B. D. Beck, Presi- 
dent J. I. Pavey will delivery his annual ad- 
dress. The feature of the meeting will be a 
talk on ‘‘Knots in the Life of a Coach,’’ by 
Knute Rockne, athletic director of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. L. E. Sigur, representing 
the Southern Pine Association, will make an ad- 
dress. After short talks by officers of the State 
association, the nominating committee will bring 
in its report. The annual meeting will be fol- 


lowed by an elaborate banquet, and after its 
conclusion any of the visiting ladies who care 


to go will be furnished tickets to the matinee at 
the Palace Theater. 

Penn Retailers’ Tentative Program 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 11.—Local members 
and officers of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Agso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania are preparing for the 
seventeenth annual convention-reunion, which 
will be held in the William Penn Hotel here 
Feb. 27, 28 and 29. The program has not 
been completed, but in addition to the addresses 
of President C. E. Roland, of New Alexandria, 
on the first day, there will be an address by ©. 
H. Walker, of Cincinnati, on ‘‘The Growth of 
an Industry,’’ and another by William Dean, 
of Pittsburgh, on ‘‘Lumber Cost System. r 
Replogle’s orchestra will furnish music for the 
convention. 

Illinois Convention Program 

A very extensive program has been prepared 
for the thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association to be 
held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Feb, 
19, 20 and 21. There are to be four general 
business sessions each featuring certain activi- 
ties and to stimulate attendance at these ses- 
sions a cash prize is to be awarded at each. 

On Wednesday morning there will be no regu- 
lar session. The time instead will be spent in 
visiting the exhibits in the Elizabethan Room 
and on the mezzanine floor, followed at 12 
o’clock sharp by the association annual dinner. 

A feature of the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion will be a discussion on ‘‘ Model House Ex- 
hibits’? and the awarding of prizes to exhibi- 
tors. This discussion will be led by F. W. 
Weinel, of Columbia, Ill. 

The business sessions will be interspersed 
thruout with musical selections by an orchestra 
and by talent from within the association mem- 
bership. The ladies are to be specially enter- 
tained at a matinee party at the Chicago Thea- 
ter on Tuesday afternoon. They will also at- 
tend the banquet and will hold a business meet- 
ing in the Ivory Room of the hotel on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Thursday morning the ladies 
will go to the Drake Hotel, followed by a per- 
sonally conducted tour thru the hotel and a 
luncheon at one p. m. served in the main dining 
ee (AEAREEBAAEBaM: 

Activities of Canadian Associations 

ToRONTO, ONT., Feb. 12.—The Toronto and 
district branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its regular month- 
ly meeting on Feb. 18, at the King Edward 
Hotel. Arrangements have been made for two 
good addresses; one on the mechanics’ lien act, 
and one on production conditions in northern 
Ontario and the outlook for the summer’s re- 
tail trade. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Feb. 
22. Arrangements are being made for holding 
a debate upon the Subject of a turnover tax. 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau will hold the 
first of its series of monthly meetings on Feb. 
21, in the council chamber of the Toronto Board 
of Trade. 


Successful Association Secretary 

CLARINDA, Iowa, Feb. 11.—As a mark of 
their appreciation for his splendid work as sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the members of that 
organization, at their meeting at Creston, Iowa, 
last week, elected Warren S. Richardson, of the 
Richardson Lumber Co., located here, president 
of the association he has served so well for the 
last half dozen:years. His faithful and effec- 
tive work has done a great deal to build up the 
association and to extend its field of usefulness. 
Mr. Richardson was also recently elected dire¢- 
tor of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation. 

The success of Mr. Richardson’s work as 8¢¢ 
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retary makes his methods of interest and value. 
One of his time savers is that for the last five 
er six years he has cut out the pages of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN containing the report of 
the convention of the association of which he 
was secretary and he has pasted these pages into 
his official record book of the minutes of the 
meeting. To a news representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Richardson said 
about this plan that he found it very efficient 
and satisfactory as the report is always much 
more complete than he could possibly get him- 
self; it is compact, accurate, has portraits of 
the officers, and so he considers this report a 
vital part of the record of the meeting. 

The plant of the Richardson Lumber Co. here 
is one of the most complete and well arranged 
eountry yards to be found anywhere, even in 
cities of larger population. Some of the money 
making ideas employed in the Richardson yard 
will be described fully in an early issue. 


SPA BLZAAZAAS 


National Exporters’ Activities 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 11.—F. E. Hoffman, 
of the Hoffman Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
the new president of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, has appointed the chair- 
men of the principal standing committees upon 
which much of the running work of the organi- 
zation depends. These chairmen are: Edward 
Barber, Howard & Barber Lumber Co., Cin- 
einnati, transportation; F. E. Turner, Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., membership, 
and R. L. Jurden, Delta Export Lumber Corpo- 
ration, of Memphis, Tenn., arbitration and com- 
plaints. 

The reply of the United States Shipping 
Board and other transportation companies to 
the resolution of protest against the insertion 
of the so called Clause 4A in shipping con- 
tracts is being eagerly awaited, and there is 
an intimation that if the board and the corpo- 
rations persist in their efforts to apply this 
elause the aid of the courts may be evoked 
on the basis of the Harter Act, which, it is held, 
distinctly prohibits adoption of measures by the 
earriers to evade responsibility for delivery 
of shipments. 


Florida Lumbermen Confer 


LAKELAND, FLA., Feb. 12.—The quarterly 
meeting of the ‘Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association was held at the Elk Hotel here, 
last Thursday. More than sixty members were 
in attendance, including the lumber and asso- 
eiated interests. President W. E. Tylander, of 
Fort Pierce, presided with J. P. Williams, of 
Orlando, officiating as secretary. 

At the opening session Thursday morning an 
address of welcome was delivered by E. L. Mack, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. After 
the response by President Tylander the meet- 
ing got down to business, morning and after- 
noon sessions being held. In charge of the local 
arrangements were W. F. Sneed of the Lake- 
land Manufacturing Co. and J. A. Dugger, 
president of the Dugger Lumber Co., who had 
the codperation of the other lumber dealers of 
Lakeland. 

The principal address of the day was de- 
livered by W. P. Flint, secretary of the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau, of Chicago. Those in at- 
tendance declared Mr. Flint’s talk on ‘‘The 
Advantages of an Accurate Cost System,’’ was 
of real benefit to the Florida organization. 

The entertainment features included lunch 
and dinner at the Elk Grill, an automobile trip 
around Lakeland, and golf at the Lakeland 
Country Club for those of the membership who 
are ‘‘golf fiends.’’ At the luncheon and dinner 
W. F. Sneed acted as toastmaster. Several 
brief talks were made at the noon hour, while at 
the dinner almost all the delegates had some- 
thing to offer for the entertainment of the 
gathering. 

The next quarterly meeting, which will also 
be an annual, will be held in Orlando, Fla. 

Among the lumber firms and other interests 
represented were: 

McCormick-Hannah Lumber Co., Orlando; Pick- 
ett Lumber Co., Orlando; A. H. Ramsey & Son, 
Miami; Dugger Lumber Co., Lakeland; Lakeland 


Manufacturing Co., Lakeland; Bond Lumber Co., 
DeLand; C. M. Howard Lumber Co., Sarasota; 


Hill Lumber Co., Sanford; Carter Lumber Co., 
Sanford; McNair Lumber Co., Carolina Portland 
Cement Co., Baker-Holmes Co., Aycock-Holley 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville Sash & Door Co., Ma- 
hony Lumber Co., Duval Planing Mill Co., The 
Germain Co., and Gress Manufacturing Co., all of 


Jacksonville, Fla., J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co., © 


Groveland; Winter Haven Planing Mills, Winter 
Haven; McKisson Novelty Works; Clearwater; 
Finney Lumber Co., Bartow; R. H. Todd Lumber 
Co., Ocala; Dade Lumber Co., West Palm Beach; 
Lain Hart & Potter, West Palm Beach; Downing 
Manufacturing Co., and Ansley Lumber Co., Tampa; 
West Coast Lumber & Supply Co., Haines City; 
Okeechobee Lumber Co., Okeechobee; Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co., Perry; Daugherty-McKey & 
Co., Valdosta, Ga.; Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation, Jacksonville, Fla., by J. H. Farrish, 
Traffic manager and E. C. Harrell, secretary. 


Appoints Standing Committew 


ToRONTO, ONT., Feb. 12.—Standing commit- 
tees for 1924 have been appointed by the direc- 
tors of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation as follows: 


Admission and membership—A. C. Gordon (chair- 
man); G. EK. Spragge, K. M. Brown. 

Inspection—W. J. Lovering (chairman); W. C. 
Gall, A. G. Wilmot. 

Audit and finance—A. E. Cates (chairman); A. 
R. Kenny, R. B. Elgie. 

Bureau of Information—W. F. Oliver (chair- 
man); H. A. Larkin, G. D. Martin. 

Arbitration—H. A. Leak (chairman) ; John Hall, 
Don Barelay. 

Fire and marine insurance—C. W. Wilkinson 
(chairman) ; A. E. Eckardt, F. G. Archibald. 

Legislation—A. FE. Clark (chairman); W. C. 
Laidlaw, J. L. Campbell. 

Transportation—A. C. Manbert (chairman); J. 
B. Jarvis, Roy Halliday. 

Trade relations—J. P. Johnson (chairman) ; W. 
W. Carter, R. B. Herron. 
* Terms of sale—H. G. McDermid (chairman) ; 
A. N. Dudley, James Thompson. 

Entertainment—R. S. Plant (chairman); J. 
Wachter, W. N. Fox, H. J. Terry, G. O. Fleming. 

Attendance—D. C. Johnston (chairman) ;,J. W 
Slater, J. L. MacFarlane. 


Federal Conference on Paper Problems 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The situation 
of the pulp and paper industry of the United 
States was the subject of a conference held here 
last week, participated in by leaders in the in- 
dustry, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
other officials of his department. The meeting 
was called by Secretary Wallace to ask the ad- 
vice of leading pulp and paper manufacturers, 
who have been requested to serve as an advisory 
committee on the Department of Agriculture 
program of research in forestry problems and 
in pulp and paper manufacture. 

The advisory committee was represented by: 

L. M. Alexander, president and treasurer Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. ; 
Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary American VDa- 
per & Pulp Association, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York; Stanley C. Bayless, general manager Bayless 
Manufacturing Corporation, Austin, Va.; Grellet 
Collins, president Dill & Collins Co., 140 North 
6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. C. Everest, sec- 
retary and general manager Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Rothschild, Wis. ; H. E. Fletcher, vice president 
Fletcher Paper Co., Alpena, Mich.; A. C. Goodyear, 
president Great Southern Lumber Co., Marine 
Trust Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. W. Luke, man- 
ager woodlands and lumber department, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; George N. Ostrander, Finch, Pruyn & Co., 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; George W. Sisson, jr., president 
Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, Y.; Henry 
W. Stokes, president York Haven Paper Co., 906 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Norman W. 
Wilson, vice president Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

Besides by Secretary Wallace, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was represented by: 


William B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service ; 
Earle H. Clapp, assistant forester in charge of re- 
search; S. T. Dana, director northeastern forest 
experiment station; Raphael Zon, director Lake 
States experiment station; Carlile P. Winslow, di- 
rector Forest Products Laboratory; John D. Rue, 
in charge pulp and paper section, Forest Products 
Laboratory ; Charles W. Boyce, in charge pulp and 
paper statistics, Forest Service. 

The department representatives presented a 
brief summary of the forest investigations about 
to be undertaken by the newly established Fed- 
eral forest experiment stations in the North- 
east and the Lake States, and the research work 
in pulp and paper manufacture carried on by 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. Secretary Wallace said in part: 

The Department is urging action on various 
steps in the direction of forest management and 
better forest utilization. Most people who have 
studied the question agree, I believe, in urging the 
extension of public forests as the backbone of for- 
est policy. An equally important step is good pro- 
tection of all our forests—public and private— 








253,000,000; Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT: All of the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing and down 
and the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 118,391 
acres in Ts, 38, 39 and 40 N., R. 14 W., Ts. 38 
and 39 N., R. 15 W., Ts. 39, 40, 41 and 42 N., 
R. 16 W., and Ts. 39, 40 and 4i N., R. 17 W., 
N. M. P. M., Dolores Unit, Montezuma Na- 
tional Forest, Colorado, estimated to be 253,- 
000,000 feet B. M., log scale, more or less, of 
Western yellow pine timber; or a block of 
the timber on this unit, comprising about 
40,269 acres in Ts. 38, 39 and 40 N., R. 14 W., 
Ts. 38 and 39 N., R. 15 W., and T. 39 N., R. 
bs be wen to approximately 70,000,000 
eet B. 


In addition there are approximately 110,- 
000,000 feet of privately owned timber ad- 
a the vernment timber which may 

removed with the same improvements, 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rate considered 
for Government stumpage: For the entire 
unit, $2.25 per M feet; for the designated 
block, $3.00 per M feet. Rates to be read- 
justed April 1, 1928, and each three years 
thereafter. 


DEPOSIT: With bid $5,000 to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, refunded if bid 
is rejected, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages according to conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Denver, 
Colorado, up to and including April 10, 1924. 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Denver, Colorado, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Mancos, Colorado. 











Appalachian 
Flooring Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Cb» Oak and 
Ul 
Cle Maple 


Flooring 


Manufactured from 
stock coming from 
our own timber 
lands in Eastern 
Tennessee. 


Our Flooring is:— 
Soft Textured 
Tennessee stock 
Uniform grade 
Uniform Color 


We offer for Immediate shipment— 


50 M 13/16x2% Cl. Pl. Wh. Oak 
25 M 13/16x2% No. 1 Com. Pl. W. Oak 
50 M 13/16x2%{ No. 2 Com. Mixed Oak 
50 M 13/16x2% Cl. Pl. Red Oak 

100 M 13716x2% Sel. Pl. Red Oak 
25 M 13/16x2%{ No. 1 Com. Pl. Red Oak 
20 M 13/16x2% Cl. Maple 
20 M 13416x2% No. 1 Maple 
20 M 13/16x2% Factory Maple. 


MAPLES LUMBER CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Manufacturers 
Hardwood Lumber— Poplar Bevel Siding 


Commercial Work, Kiln Drying and 
Planing Mill work of all kinds. 
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The Coupor Makers 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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and salvage 5 to 10 sacks of good 
cement out of each thousand 
cleaned. Let us tell you how to 


S VE Labor,Sacks 
A Cement 
Freight 


Illustrated Folder on Request 











A new book by 
eé The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 


Home 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 

cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














against fire. We have not yet learned rightly to 
appraise the role of fire as not merely destroying 
salable wood but, what is vastly more important, 
as destroying the future productivity of our forests. 
4 removing the menace of fire we shall bring into 

ay at least a part of the teeming power of our 
orest soil. 

Basic to the whole program of future forest man- 
agement is research—research in timber growing, 
research in timber utilization, and research in 
forest economics, including taxation. It is on this 
basic task of research that we desire to center 
your attention today. We must remember that it 
was research, or, if you will, intelligent curiosity, 
that made paper, and the paper machine, and the 
engines that drive the paper mill, the trucks and 
trains that draw its products, and the printing 
press on which paper finds its highest use. And 
this same intelligent curiosity must be ever more 
expertly directed to lead us thru the complex maze 
of modern industrial civilization. This modern 
world is impossible without research. 


(SREB ABAB: 


Adopts Resolution on Member’s Death 


NorFOLkK, VA., Feb. 11.—At its special meet- 
ing held here last week the North Carolina 
Pine Association adopted a resolution on the 
death of P. D. Camp, of Franklin, Va., for many 
years one of the association’s honored members, 
in the following expression: 


The North Carolina Pine Association desires to 





express to his family and business associates some 

measure of its sense of loss and bereavement in the 

death of this stalwart captain of industry. We are 

taught that “Death loves a shining mark,” and in 

passing of Mr. Camp this teaching is exempli- 
e 


Mr. Camp was an unusual character—a man of 
strong convictions and with the courage to de- 
clare and stand for those convictions. Possessed 
of fine business acumen and foresight, he dealt 
in a broad way with the problems that came to 
him for solution, and with issues of life and busi- 
ness with rare sagacity and dauntless courage. He 
embodied the best traditions of the lumber in- 
dustry, and, calm and unafraid, took life’s good 
and bad fortune with like poise and equanimity, 
His death is a distinct loss to the industry, to the 
State and country, and to society at large. There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved (1) That as a token of appreciation 
of the man and his remarkable career, this associa- 
tion does, by this solemn act, express its undivided 
sorrow at this passing. We commend his unfalter. 
ing courage, his faith in the State and country, 
and his serene confidence in the eternal verities of 
life, to the members of this association and to all 
who shall come after him, and we grieve for him ag 
a “Prince that has fallen in Israel.” é 

(II) That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
his family, the newspapers of Franklin, Va., and 
to lumber journals for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. R. TURNBULL 
R. A. PARSLEY 
G. J. CHERRY 











New Orleans Contractor-Dealers Elect 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12.—The New Or- 
leans Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange held 
its annual meeting last Wednesday and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Robert W. Wolcott, Lukens Steel Co. 


Vice presidents—John Reiss, contractor; Gus B. 
Baldwin, A. Baldwin Co.; and Fred Beard. 


Treasurer—Robley S. Stearnes, Standard Elec- 
tric Construction Co. 

Secretary—H. B. Bower. 

Assistant secretary—H. J. Langhauser. 

Secretary of stockholders—A. Hasse. 

Voting trustees—Walter Jahncke, Gus B. Bald- 
win and John Reiss. 

More than one hundred were present at the 
meeting and thirty-five new members were 
elected. The exchange maintains offices at 612 
Gravier Street. 


Discusses Kiln Drying Hardwoods 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 12.—The time will 
come, in the opinion of D. R. Brewster, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, when the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness will be placed on the same basis as textiles 
and steel and when hardwoods will be sold by 
moisture content. This is the position he took, 
in his address before the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at the semimonthly meeting held 
at the Hotel Gayoso Thursday, Feb. 7, when he 
was heard by more than two hundred members 
of that organization. 

Mr. Brewster was formerly instructor at the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
and he said that, in his visits to various dry 
kilns in all parts of the country, he had reached 
the conclusion that a large part of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the operation thereof 
lay in trying to put too much green wood thru 
them. He pointed out that, even granting that 
‘¢four-months cured’’ lumber is ‘‘four-months 
cured,’’ the fact remains that it is only ‘‘half- 
cured,’’ on the ground that four months of 
winter drying is equivalent to only two months 
of summer drying. 

His idea that hardwoods will be sold by 
moisture content is based on the fact that it 
is necessary for factory owners to lay out pro- 
duction schedules and carry them thru and that 
they can not be hampered with receipt of green 
woods which can not be put thru their kilns, 
thus disrupting their plans. 

Announcement was made of the serious illness 
of James E. Bell, president of the James E. 
Bell Lumber Co., who later passed away at the 
Gartley-Ramsey Hospital. 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sond- 
heimer Co., and dean of the local hardwood 
fraternity, received a hearty welcome on his 
first appearance for several months. Mr. Sond- 
heimer had just recovered from painful injuries 
vosofeod Jast fall when he was knocked down 





and dragged some distance by an automobile. 

C. L. Faust, of Faust Bros., Jackson, Tenn.; 
J. W. Runyan, Fisher-Hurd Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis; J. E. Shannon, Shannon Bros., and Millard 
M. Smith, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, were elected active members. 


Association Officials Address Club 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 12.—The second meet- 
ing of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club in its 
new quarters at the Edwards Hotel was held 
last Thursday during luncheon and proved even 
a better meeting than the one held the previous 
week. Among the visitors were Edgar P. Al- 
len, publicity director of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
and Albert R. Israel, publicity manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Israel made a short talk relative to the 
activities of the Southern Pine Association, 
saying he and Mr. Allen were making a trip 
over the South, stopping at the principal lum- 
ber producing centers and visiting as many of 
the association subscribers as possible. He said 
they had covered seven States so far. Mr. 
Israel spoke of the matters to be considered at 
the association’s annual meeting to be held at 
New Orleans, March 11 and 12, at which time 
there probably would be something definite 
given out as to the grade marking of lumber. 
Trade extension and advertising would also be 
taken up, as the association plans to spend 
$60,000 on advertising, using space in nationally 
known magazines. The association expected to 
have a summary of the report of the Forest 
Service on the rapidity of the growth of south- 
ern pine. He said it was having a check of 
the 1918 survey of the amount of standing pine 
in the South. In 1918 there was an estimate of 
260,000,000,000 feet of southern pine standing 
and about 5,000,000,000 or 6,000,000,000 feet 
of second growth. Mr. Israel said the associa- 
tion is having this checked up, as some of the 
mills who then thought they would be cut out 
in two or three years are still operating, due to 
obtaining additional timber. Mr. Israel invited 
all lumbermen to attend this meeting. He went 
on to tell of the future plans, saying the asso- 
ciation was going to continue home-building 
campaigns, exhibits ete. 

Mr. Allen told of the publicity work being 
conducted by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and its object, which was to 
sell the lumber industry to the American people. 
He described some details of his publicity de- 
partment and said it was endeavoring to see 
that information given to the public relative to 
the lumber industry was accurate in every Te 
spect. He continued: 


The National association represents the entire 
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lumber industry; I do not mean we are the 
accredited representatives of the retailers or the 
wholesalers, but I do say this industry is one 
homogeneous business and the sooner the re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber 
ean get the idea out of their minds that they 
are detached from the business and have noth- 
ing in common with the rest of the industry, 
the better it will be for all of us. The National 
represents twelve associations, of which the 
Southern Pine is one of the largest. The lumber 
industry is the greatest organized manufacturing 
industry in the world. There is invested in the 
forestry products of the country more than $14,- 
000,000,000. We pay more taxes and we pay 
more freight than any other industry. 

He told of the policy of the lumber indus- 
try of years back of letting everybody kick it, 
saying now the industry was attempting to make 
up for that and that it was time that lumber- 
men demand their just rights openly and frank- 
ly, because they have a right to do business in 
this country. He told of the activities of the 
National association in national legislation 
affecting lumbermen and was very much in favor 
of the MeNary bills relative to reforestation. 


(SEERA aa: 


Evansville Club Installs Officers 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 13.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club was held at the new Vendome Hotel last 
night and the main thing was the annual in- 
stallation of officers. All of the old officers of 





Square Deal in Industrial Relations 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Feb. 9.—A recent bulletin 
of the Associated Industries of Seattle shows 
what may be accomplished by using the square 
deal in industrial relations. The bulletin says: 

An increase of wages was recently granted the 
waterfront employees of Seattle. The manner in 
which this increase was arrived at is a credit to 
the city. Up until four years ago, when the 
Seattle waterfront adopted the employee repre- 
sentation plan and dispensed with the union busi- 
ness agent, the history of the waterfront was one 
of strike after strike. Since that date there has 
been none. The employers, in consultation with 
the men, granted the increased wages because they 
had promised to pay the prevailing scale on the 
Pacific coast. At the same time it was shown 
by the employers that the cost of living in Seattle 
in comparison with other cities where a like wage 
is paid does not warrant the increase. 


Bottomlands an lowa Timber Source 


A timber resource of no mean proportions 
are the bottomlands of the upper Mississippi, 
which the bill of Senator Medill McCormick in 
Congress would make a great national reserve. 

Between Rock Island and Lake Pepin there 
are thousands of acres covered with a good 
growth of elm, ash, maple and cottonwood, not 
to mention willows which are of considerable 
value to basket manufacturers. They are tim- 
ber lands which quickly renew themselves, the 








Bottomlands of upper Mississippi showing heavy growth of hardwood and softwood timber 





the club were reélected for the ensuing year as 
follows: 

President—Gus E. Bauman, G. E. Bauman Hard- 
wood Co. 
vice president—Charles A. Wolflin, Wolflin-West 
Side Lumber Co. 


Secretary and treasurer—Frank C. Storton, Ev- 
ansville Veneer Co. 


Directors—N. G. Harding, Evansville Veneer 
Co. ; Joseph A. Waltman, Evansville Band Mill 
rad Louis Holtman, Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
0. 


It was decided that at the next meeting of 
the club, which will be held on the second Tues- 
day night in March, films of some of the largest 
mills on the Pacific coast will be shown. It is 
expected that the assembly room at the Y. M. 
C. A. will be used for this purpose and the 
foremen and superintendents of many of the 
woodworking plants of the city will be invited 
to the meeting. 


Mr. Hilton, of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor at last night’s 
meeting and spoke of trade conditions in the 
a, Saying they are getting better all the 
ime. 

Secretary Storton read several communica- 
tions. The river and rail committee made a 
Teport on local freight and transportation con- 
dition, saying they are now normal in this sec- 
tion. Business conditions were reported com- 
ing along all right and members expressed the 
Opinion that there will be an improvement in 
business along in the spring. 


trees making rapid growth in the very moist 
soil. Dr. L. H. Pammel, of the Iowa State 
College, estimates that in twenty-five years trees 
of merchantable size can be grown. 

Lumbermen at Harpers’ Ferry, Lansing, 
Prairie du Chien, Guttenberg, Davenport and 
various other places along the river now draw 
on these bottomlands for logs. Some of the 
companies own large tracts, others buy the 
standing timber. 

The accompanying photograph shows one of 
the timbered bottomlands near the confluence 
of the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, above 
Clayton, Iowa. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CoLuMBUS, OH10, Feb. 11.—A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed in the Federal court here by 
the M. J. Bergin Lumber Co., the H. H. Giesey & 
Bros. Co., and the J. Rapp Co., all retailers, 
against the Central Lumber & Millwork Co., a re- 
cently chartered organization which has its place 
of business at 640 Jefferson Avenue. B. W. Gear- 
heart, a Columbus attorney, was named receiver. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—Hearing Jn the 
bankruptcy case against Samuel E. Patton, doing 
business in the Todd Building, as the S. E. Patton 
Lumber Co., was held on Feb. 7, but failed to de- 
velop much information. The suit is brought by 
fifteen creditors, represented by Robert Hobson, 
attorney. It is claimed that Mr. Patton bought 
over $40,000 worth of lumber for most of which 
he has not paid. Liabilities are reported at about 
$37,000, and assets at $2,300. Another hearing is 
to be had on Feb. 21. 
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Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 


Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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SAVE 
Labor and Money 


Coupon Books 


Our facilities enable 
ws to Rive exception: 
alfy prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES. AND PRICES 
WREES TO 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
PR BOX 346 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile”’ 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








TIMBER zee mtg gue Dee 
ESTIMATORS sF.H.Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


1028-29 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
2? Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 


ESTIMATES SURVEYS 
FINANCIAL AID 


Old Town, Maine 921 15th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Largest Crusing House in America. 
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[PITTSBURGH 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ot 


Eastern Tennessee 
wavecs Hardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 


N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bid 4 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


ied ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


Pousiss Fir tan 














Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ams 


North Carolina Pine 
WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


4 WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























HOTELS = 


Trane 


DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, U. S. A. 


Headquarters for 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest, 


Reasonable Rates 
Informal 


Numerous Dining 
‘gt, ge! Rooms Including 
« iy. rar Coffee Shop. 


Washed 


6 














Circulating Ice Water. 
Air Ventilation, 














In the Realm of Hoo-Hoo 


Hoo-Hoo Club Has Instructive Session 


BEAuMONT, TEX., Feb. 11.—The Beaumont 
Hoo-Hoo Club held one of the most instruc- 
tive and entertaining meetings in its history 
Saturday night, and the entertainment com- 
mittee sprung a new one on Beaumont club- 
dom by introducing the College Trio of South 
Park College, Beaumont. The rich and well 
cultivated voices of three young women students 
completely captivated the Hoo-Hoo and seldom 
have Beaumont iusic lovers heard vocal music 
to equal their renditions. Their well cultivated 
voices showed careful training and this, coupled 
with their natural ability, made for a combi- 
nation rarely equaled in professional circles. 
The trio was composed of Miss Margaret Gor- 
don, first soprano, Miss Alpha Lisben, second 
soprano, and Miss Ruth McCullah, alto. Their 
instructor, Miss Lillian Bates, presided at the 
piano. Their first number struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of those lumbermen who 
have had anything to do with logging in the 
Gulf coast rivers and bayous. It was ‘‘Come 
Where the Lilies Bloom.’’ Little Miss Fay 
Heartfield gave a reading, ‘‘Small Boy Tell,’’ 
and responded to a hearty encore. She is a re- 
markable elocutionist for her age and quickly 
found her way to the hearts of the Hoo-Hoo 
present. Credit for bringing these entertainers 
to the banquet is due to Tom Brooks, a mem- 
ber of the entertainment committee. Miss 
Brooks acted as chaperon to the young ladies. 

P. P. Butler, chairman of the enterainment 
committee, was given the gavel by President 
Leroy King and presided thruout the evening. 
Chairman Butler propounded some _ pertinent 
questions to the members present. He first 
asked Leo Ryder for a report as to the progress 
being made in equipping the three city parks 
with playground equipment, a task the local 
Hoo-Hoo have imposed on themselves and guar- 
anteed to have completed by late spring. Mr. 
Ryder said that everything would be going 
merrily before the next monthly meeting of the 
local Hoo-Hoo. 

Beaumont Hoo-Hoo decided unanimously to 
join hands with the Chamber of Commerce in 
extending a most cordial welcome to the first 
vessel of the Transmarine Corporation to touch 
at Beaumont. The Transmarine recently de- 
cided to-.make Beaumont its southern terminus, 
instead of Port Arthur, and the first ship of the 
line, the steamship Suspearco is due any time 
during the coming week. Her officers and men 
are to be given the freedom of the city and 
will also be banqueted and made to feel that 
Beaumont at the southern end of their run 
is just as much their ‘‘home port’’ as is Port 
Newark, N. J., the northern terminus of the 
line, and the general headquarters of the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation, owners of the Trans- 
marine Line. Ben S. Woodhead, president of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., and chairman of the 
Beaumont Dock and Wharf Commission, pointed 
out to the lumbermen the great service the 
coming to Beaumont of the Transmarine would 
prove. 

In addition to putting lumber and timber 
from east Texas and west Louisiana into the 
New York district from two to five days earlier 
than either the Morgan or Mallory lines, the 
parent concern, (the Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion) has built an extensive warehouse which 
will be rented to lumbermen at nominal fees so 
that their lumber and timber can be stored free 
from all danger from wet, excessive heat or cold 
or plain theft. 

One of the biggest lumber dealers in the world, 
Mr. Woodhead said, told me when I was in New 
York recently that he would be in position to han- 
dle the lumber to the Jersey side when the Trans- 
marine Line gets into operation for $1.50 a thou- 
sand cheaper than at the present time. All of you 
know what it means to save $1.50 on transporta- 
tion. It means a new field. This is a $10,000,000 
outfit with thirty-two ships at its service and it 
will take everything we have to offer in the way 
of freight. In fact, the Transmarine Corporation 


is looking for a port which will make its men 
and ships hump to handle the traffic offered. 


President King appointed W. A. Nichols, Leo 
Ryder and E. H. Green a committee to confer 
with a similar committee from the Chamber of 


Commerce in order that there might be no dupli- 
cation of effort in welcoming the Transmarine 
to Beaumont. 


Spokane Hoo-Hoo Hold Concatenation 


SpoKANE, WasH., Feb. 9.—C. D. LeMaster, 
Snark of the Universe, got up from a sick bed 
at his home in Fresno, Calif., to come to Spo- 
kane in accordance with his promise to be pres- 
ent at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation held last 
Wednesday night at the Davenport Hotel as a 
closing feature of the annual meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
About seventy-five attended the banquet at 
which Mr. LeMaster was the only speaker. Col, 
Roland Hartley, Everett lumberman, who has 
announced his candidacy for nomination ag 
governor of Washington on the Republican 
ticket, was present but was obliged to leave 
early and could not make the short talk for 
which he was scheduled. 

Mr. LeMaster told of the origin of the code 
of ethics of Hoo-Hoo and the part played by 
himself and others in writing same. He spoke 
of the early growth of the order, its later vicissi- 
tudes and praised the membership for the abil- 
ity it had displayed to trim its sails, and set 
upon a new course with even keel. He said 
that the decision to confine the membership to 
the lumber industry was being strictly adhered 
to and emphasized that only lumber executives 
are desired. He predicted that the limit in mem- 
bership of 9,999 will be reached this year. 

The kittens who had their oyes opened were: 

August Heuer, Home Sash & Manufacturing Co.,; 
Fred E. Wickwire, Northwestern Lumber Co,; 
Arnott Woodroofe, Monroe Street Lumber Co: 
S. R. Pattee, Pattee-Persons Lumber Co.; F. @. 
Schoenburg, Inland Fixture Co.; R. M. ‘Gumaer, 
Diamond Match Co.; John S. Crowley, The Crow- 
ley Co.; M. S. Bowditch, Spokane Shingle Co.; 
D. H. Bickett, Rubidew Lumber Co.; W. T. Bryan 
Exchange Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; Carl 


Sandstrom, Spokane Cabinet Co.; John Carlson, 
Spokane Woodworking Co. 


W. C. Nelson, Eggers Pole & Supply Co. ; Henry 
Brevet, Deer Park Lumber Co.; Albert Richard 
West, Bert R. West Lumber Co. ; George C. Geisler, 
Spokane Sash & Door Co., and B. F. Pierce, Win- 
slow Lumber Co., were reinstated. 


Committee to Arrange for Annual 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12.—Word was received 
at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here today that the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club had taken the first 
step towards the handling of the annual conven- 
tion of the order at Minneapolis in September 
by appointing an executive committee to take 
charge of the arrangements. The committee is 
composed of Ted T. Jones, Supreme Scrivenoter, 
chairman; Roy Thompson, Vicegerent for Min- 
neapolis; Al Bliss, president Hoo-Hoo Club; 
Julius Villaume, St. Paul vicegerent; Art Hood, 
Minnesota State Counselor; and H. 8S. Robb, 
Duluth Vicegerent. 


(SEE aaaaeas 


Dinner Dance Big Success 


Str. Lous, Mo., Feb. 11.—More than one hun- 
dred persons attended the dinner dance given 
last Wednesday evening at the Coronado Hotel 
by St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6. Hal C. Ball, 
president of the club, presided. One of the pop- 
ular features was a "dance contest in which all 
took part. By a process of elimination by the 
judges—T. C. Whitmarsh and James E. Gate- 
wood—and the applause of the guests the prize 
went to Leon Herrick and his partner, Mrs. C. 
H. Fein, who got a large bouquet. Other prizes 
were given to the ladies. 

Harry D. Gaines, newly appointed Vicegerent 
Snark for southeastern Missouri, told of the 
plans for the concatenation to be held at the 
American Annex Hotel, Feb. 29, when Parson 


-Peter A. Simpkin, Grand Chaplain, will speak. 


In Missouri two areas have recently been in- 
spected for Federal forest reservations and were 
reported on with general favor, but the matter 
must wait until the State legislature in session 
can pass the necessary enabling act. 
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The Johnsons 


The Smiths are rather cocky and the Joneses rather proud, 
Because the Smiths and Joneses make, together, quite a crowd. 
There’s a Smith on ev’ry highway and a Jones on ev’ry street; 
When you say ‘‘I’m pleased to meet ya,’’ they’re the ones you’re 


pleased to meet. 


But now and then an office to a Smith or Jones appeals, 

Down at Washington or somewhere they would like to take their meals; 
Yet they sometimes are defeated I am somewhat pained to note— 

And the reason is they somehow didn’t get the Johnson vote. 


So I say to Smiths and Joneses, and I hope it gives them pause, 

Their predominance is threatened, and the Johnsons are the cause. 
Take a trip to Minnesota, Minneapolis, St. Paul; 

You will find the Smiths and Joneses aren’t in it there at all. 

Who did this thing? who did that thing? It’s some Johnson, you will 


find ; 


Ev’ry bank and ev’ry business has some Johnson right behind. 
And the Joneses may be mighty and the Smiths be men of note 
Till along about election when the Johnny Johnsons vote. 


Ask a Johnson, he will tell you who the Johnsons were, and are. 
Who America discovered, when America was far? 

Admitted. But the mother of the youth 
More than likely was a Johnson if the world but knew the truth. ash soil rich 


Twas an Erickson. 


Between Trains 

Kau CLAIRE, Wis.—The name of the town is 
not hard to translate, if you just recall enough 
French to remember that ‘‘eau’’ is water. The 
Eau Claire and Chippewa rivers join within the 
city limits. We found Eau Claire enjoying a 
real snowfall, and the lumbermen rejoicing 
thereat. It is all right for people to talk about 
the wonderful weather we’re having when an 
open winter comes along, but if you are in 
the logging business you are not likely to get 
very enthusiastic about it. We found the lum- 
bermen feeling much better, thank you, owing 
to a snowfall which filled the woods. 

The lumbermen have done much for the city 
of Eau Claire in the matter of parks. A citizen 
who has reciprocated and done much for the 
lumber industry, perhaps who has done more for 
the industry than any other man in the region, 
is W. W. Bartlett, of whom we had heard, and 
whom we now had the pleasure of meeting. Mr. 
Bartlett has deveted many years and much labor 
to collecting and preserving the story of Wis- 
consin’s early lumber days, a record that grows 
more valuable as the years pass and these things 
pass into history. Thanks to his efforts, the 
archives of some of the old lumber companies 
and legends of camp and drive have been 
gathered at Madison, to serve as a storehouse 
for future generations who will be more inter- 
ested in the poetry and picturesqueness of the 
lumber industry than is our own. 





St. Paut, Minn.—There is somewhat of a 
water shortage in St. Paul, but unfortunately 
Mr. Volstead lives in another part of Minne- 
sota; so a great many people who would say it 
serves him right are deprived of that privi- 
lege. We spent two days in St. Paul, in a 
room $2 a day better than we could afford, and 
nearly caught up with our work. Happy 
thought : Perhaps the reason they call a job 
an undertaking is because, while you may un- 
dertake it, you never ov ertake it. 





WENATCHEE, WASH.—In 1921 more than a 
third of the apples raised commercially in the 
United States came from the Wenatchee Valley. 
The whole world eats Wenatchee apples, and is 
healthier for it, except the doctors. Invited to 
re-cross the Cascades and spend a day at We- 
natchee, we gladly did so, and were glad we 
did. You all know all about Wenatchee, so 
there won’t be much need to say much about 
that. Here the Wenatchee River, pouring out 
of the Cascades, unites with the Columbia River, 
and the rows of apple trees rise like terraces to 
the foot of the very mountains themselves, 
watered by the waters of those mountains, 
brought to the orchards by the most elaborate 
and modern of irrigation methods. More than 

“4,000 acres of this region is under irriga- 


tion, and most of these 
lands are in the hands 
of small planters. The 
varieties raised are the 
Delicious, Wine saps, 
Spitzenbergs and Jona- 
thans. 

The important thing 
in the whole story is 
this: Along about 1873, 
when a lot of fellows 
were sitting around the 
grocery stove back east 
and talking about the 
erime of ’73, which had 
just occurred, and reck- 
oning that the country 
had gone to the demni- 
tion bow-wows, a Dr. 
Jewett brought some 
apple trees into this 
valley on a_ packhorse. 
He found a voleanic 
in iron, 

potash and phosphates. 
Instead of worrying about the crime of ’73 he 
found the blessing of ’73; he dug a ditch, 
planted some apple trees in the Wenatchee 
Valley—and now look at the darned thing! 

Henry Hobson, the lumberman, Rufe Woods, 
the editor, who, in a city of 8,000 has built 
up the dominant newspaper of central Wash- 
ington, Gensinger, the 32-year old apple king, 
Secretary Clearman, and others told us all about 
it, and nearly 300 of the citizens and others 
duly assembled gave proof that all that is said 
about Wenatchee is so. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Charlie Dawes may step on the gas, but find 
there is no gas. 


It was bad enough for Andy Mellon to step 
on Jim Couzens’ foot, but, darn it, he went and 
stepped right on a corn. 

A Spokane man is suing his mother-in-law 
because he says she induced his wife to leave 
him. You just can’t please some people. 

We never got very enthusiastic when some 
large lady said she wanted to reduce, but 
when Andy Mellon said: it that was quite a dif- 
ferent matter. 

At this writing the cruiser Tacoma is sajd 
to be in distress sixteen miles from Vera Cruz, 
but maybe it was a message from Huerta that 
they heard. 


The Anti-Saloon League has just celebrated 
the fourth anniversary of the passage of the 
prohibition amendment, if you can call an Anti- 
Saloon League function celebrating. 


Speaking of Advertising 
A taxicab company at Wausau, Wis., adver- 
tises as follows: 
GREEN CABS 
MEAN SERVICE 
A chauffeur is often surly and saucy, but 
few taxicab companies are frank enough to ad- 
vertise the fact. 
And in Washington, Iowa, the other day we 
encountered this in an advertisement of W. A. 
Whiting, a local merchant: 


Se) * 
THE Best Is NoNE Too Goop 
Lots of times when we have paid the top 
price for some article, hoping to get quality, on 
later examination we have felt the same way 
about it. 














HoTeEL ENGLISH 


‘<Tn case of fire,’’ placards the Colenso Hotel 
in Washington, Towa, ‘*uncoil rope and throw 
end out of window.’’ Assuming that the final 
instruction applies to the rope, we can’t see 
how it would do any earthly good. 





Bruce Oak Flooring 
be Bes Oot Hoonng 


fc: ~y 
Lumbermen’s Exchange 


R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 
whieand Seger PINE 


and North Coast Lumber Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


255.257 First National“ ¢ AN FRANCISCO 


L Bank Building 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 











MICHIGAN 















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
\_Veneers 








IRNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
jock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand’ Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


‘ Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


3ladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
~ Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, indow Frames Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Windo + Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGIN 
Western White Pine and vod White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho 
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17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 
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Here’s Your 
Opportunity 


to buy some of the finest BIRCH 
lumber that can be found any- 
where: 


140,000’ 6/4 te 

Selects and Better BIR H 
Containing 25% of Selects, 30% of 
10” and wider, and 50% of 14° 


“4 BIRCH 


60,000’ 104 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
Containing 35 to 40% of FAS, balance 
about equal amounts of No. | Com- 
mon and Selects— averaging 934" in 
width, and containing at least 70% of 
14’ and 16’. 


Entirely unselected for color— 
Band sawed—- 

Thoroughly dry—and 

It can be loaded at once. 


Write for our prices today. 


Cc. C. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers Only 
Rhinelander, :: Wisconsin 























Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan's 
Finest Stumpage 


William Horner 


Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
Receivers. 
Plant: Sales Office: 
Newberry, Mich. 




















REED CITY, MICH. 








Clark € Lyiord 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 
Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 


920-25 Vancouver Block 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 











When in the Market for 


IdahoWhite Pine 


Write us. We are specialists in this wood. Also 


Spruce, Hemlock, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Stone & Hershey 


Telephone Mulberry 279. 
Room 612 Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 
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Shippers’ Advisory Board Meets 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—At the first 
meeting of the middle Atlantic States regional 
advisory board, which is coéperating with the 
car service division of the American Railway 
Association, held in New York last week, re- 
ports covering nearly all committees were opti- 
mistic, indicating exceptionally good business 
for 1924. 

A preliminary meeting of the lumber com- 
mittee was held the day before. In its report 
to the advisory board, the Committee stated it 
was possible at present to give only a prelim- 
inary report, due to the fact that but a limited 
number of replies had been received in response 
to the questionnaire sent out. 

From the replies received, however, the board 
was informed that it was the conservative esti- 
mate of the committee that the volume of lum- 
ber and forest products moving into the terri- 
tory which it covers will for the first six months 
this year amount to about 10 percent more than 
that handled in 1923. 

It was the opinion of the committee that from 
the viewpoint of the lumber industry it was 
more a matter of lumber receipts in the middle 
Atlantic States region than a matter of car 
supply which the committee should be concerned 
about. 


Car Loadings Move to High Point 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Unprecedented 
loading of revenue freight for this period of the 
year is indicated by reports received from the 
railroads of the country by the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railroad Association. 

The total loading for the week ending Feb. 2 
was 929,936 cars, the largest number ever 
loaded in any one week in January or February 
on record. Compared with the corresponding 
week of last year, this was an increase of 64,- 
522 cars, and with the same week of 1922 an in- 
crease of 182,041 cars. It was also an increase 
of 38,610 cars over the preceding week of this 
year. 

Forest products loading totaled 80,132 cars, 
which was within 8 cars of the greatest number 
ever loaded during any one week on record, es- 
tablished in April last. It was an increase of 
7,524 cars over the preceding week this year, an 
increase of 10,355 cars over the corresponding 
week of 1923 and 30,415 cars over the same 
period in 1922. 

Coal loading totaled 198,955 cars, or 5,441 
cars below the preceding week, but 8,530 cars 
above the same week last year and 14,657 cars 
above two years ago. 

Grain loading totaled 53,645 cars, an increase 
of 4,897 over the week before, an increase of 
11,950 over the same week last year and 5,369 
over the corresponding week of 1922. 


New Road to Tap Timber and Oil 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a certificate authorizing the Prescott & North- 
western Railroad Co. to construct an extension 
of a line of railroad in Nevada county, Arkan- 
sas. The extension will run from the present 
terminus at Prescott in an easterly and souther- 
ly direction a distance of approximately 26 
miles. The Arkansas Railroad Commission held 
a hearing on the application for the commission 
and recommended that it be granted. At the 
request of the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
the Arkansas commission reopened its hearing 
to take testimony as to the extension of that 
company’s tram road into the same territory 
which will be served by the applicant’s proposed 
line, No intervening petition was filed by the 
lumber company, however, and no objection to 
the granting of the application was made at 
the hearing or has been presented to Division 4. 

The primary purpose of the Prescott & North- 
western is to reach an oil field near the southern 
terminus of the proposed extension. About 
3,500 barrels of oil are now being produced 


daily and 200,000 barrels are in storage tanks 
awaiting transportation. 

One-third of the area to be traversed is di. 
vided into small farms, the chief crops at pres. 
ent being cotton and corn. The new railroad igs 
expected to stimulate fruit growing and truck 
farming. The remainder is timbered, most of 
the first growth having been cut. It is stated, 
however, that there is much oak, hickory and 
gum timber which can not be marketed by means 
of existing railroads and which is expected to 
furnish a substantial volume of traffic. 

Applicant’s request for permission to retain 
excess earnings for development work was de- 
nied. 


Oregon-Arizona Rates too High 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
handed down a formal opinion in Docket No, 
14,279—Arizona Corporation Commission ys, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et 
al.—holding that rates on lumber and rough 
larch timber from Portland and other points in 
Oregon taking the same rates to Prescott, Ariz., 
are unreasonable. The rate on lumber is and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds and may exceed 67.5 cents a 
hundred pounds, and the rate on rough larch 
timber is and for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed 
the rate on rough cypress, pine, fir, redwood or 
spruce timber. The new rates are ordered to 
be made effective on or before April 7. 

‘‘Thru rates now exist,’’ says Division 3, 
‘fand altho the prayer is for the establishment 
of joint rates it is apparent that complainant 
is interested in the measure of the rates rather 
than in their character. In any event, if the 
defendants, in carrying out our order elect to 
establish joint rates and are unable to agree 
as to the divisions thereof or the point or points 
at which the traffic may be interchanged, those 
questions may be brought to our attention in 
an: appropriate proceeding.’’ 


Carriers Withdraw Proposed Increases 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 12.—Carriers in the 
Southwest have withdrawn the proposed in- 
creases of 14 to 1 cent a hundred pounds on 
lumber and lumber articles moving from points 
therein, where rates are published in the form 
of ‘‘tariff differentials,’’ to all destinations in 
the United States and Canada, according to an- 
nouncement of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 


seaeenauaaas 


Railway Equipment Needs and Orders 


In recent issues of Railway Age, inquiries 
for cars and orders placed by the railroads are 
reported as follows: 


Inquir1ES—Swift & Co., 100 double deck stock 
cars; Michigan Electric Railway, 15 trailer box 
ears; Charleston & Western Carolina, 32 under- 
frames; The Rutland, 30 or more steel underframes 
for 30-ton stock cars; El Paso & Southwestern, 400 
box cars; Norfolk & Western, 4,000 steel hopper 
cars, 70-ton capacity ; Universal Portland Cement 
Co., 50 hopper cars, 70-ton capacity ; Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Express, 100 steel underframes for refrigerator 
cars; Illinois Central, repairs to 2,095 miscellan- 
eous freight cars; H. I. Doherty & Co., (New York) 
275 tank cars, 8,000-gallon capacity and 75 tank 
cars, 10,000-gallon capacity; Atlantic Coast Line, 
50 steel ballast cars, 50-ton capacity; New York 
Central Lines, 1,000 or more freight cars, 50, 55 
and 70-ton capacity; National Tube Co., 50_all- 
steel hopper car bodies, 70-ton capacity, and 25 
steel flat cars, 50-ton capacity ; New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, 300 steel-underframe, double-deck 
stock cars, 36 feet 1 inch long, and 1,000 automo- 
bile box cars, 40-ton capacity, 40 feet 6 inches long. 


OrprerRS—Philadelphia & Reading, 50 stock cars 
from Standard Steel Car Co.; New York Central, 
500 sheathed box cars from Youngstown Steel Car 
Co.; The Pennsylvania, 2,000 automobile box car 
bodies; Chesapeake & Ohio, repairs to 1,000 steel 
coal cars as follows: 500 hopper bottom gondola 
cars by the Richmond Car Works, (Inc.), Rich- 
mond, Va., 250 hopper bottom gondola cars by New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va.; 250 flat bottom gondola cars by Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., Huntington, W. Va.; New 
York Central, 75 air-operated, extension-side dump 
cars, 30-cubic yard capacity from Clark Car Co.; 
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Lehigh Valley, repairs to 200 box cars by the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
1,000 refrigerator cars from the American Car & 
oundry Co., and 1,000 refrigerator cars from the 
Pullman Co. 
(PREG BAB: 


Surplus of Freight Cars Reduced 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—The car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion announced tonight that due to continued 
increase in the demand for transportation facili- 
ties a steady reduction in the number of sur- 
plus freight cars in good repair and immedi- 
ately available is being reported by the rail- 
roads. 

On Jan. 31 surplus freight cars of all kinds 
totaled 169,036, a decrease of 67,138 compared 
with the number on hand Jan. 22. This also was 
a decrease of 152,302 cars compared with the 
surplus reported Jan. 1 of this year. 

The reported car shortage Jan. 31 was 4,598, 
an increase of 2,114 over the number reported 


Jan. 22. ‘samggemaanuas 


Suspends Shingle Handling Tariff 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from Feb. 
10 and 13 to June 9 the operation of certain 
schedules published in Supplements Nos. 2 and 
3 to Agent W. P. Emerson’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 
81, and Supplement No. 3 to Agent J. H. 
Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-439, which pro- 
pose to increase handling charges on shingles 





Wood Exports and Imports 


Wood and manufacturers of wood exported 
during the calendar year 1923 were valued at 
$145,960,712, compared with $98,245,189 in 1922, 
an increase of about 48 percent. 

During December the value of wood exports 
was $13,736,375, compared with $8,799,482 in 
December, 1922, an increase of about 56 per- 
cent. 

These figures were made available by the lum- 
ber division, Department of Commerce. 

For 1923 imports were valued at $121,125,563, 
against $96,975,100 in 1922, an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 percent. The total value of im- 
ports for December, 1923, was $8,480,240, 
against $9,862,129 in December, 1922. 


The exports of logs and round timber in this 
month included 7,556,000 feet of cedar, 1,035,000 
feet of Douglas fir, and 213,000 feet of southern 
pine. Exports of hewn and sawn timber for the 
same month included 49,343,000 feet of Douglas 
fir; 16,869,000 feet of southern pine, and 2,298,000 
feet of cedar. 

Railroad ties numbering 221,816, composed of 
170,983 softwood and 50,833 hardwood were also 
exported during this month. Of both kinds 73,002 
went to Mexico, 52,208 to Canada, 48,153 to Peru, 
and 20,676 to Japan. 

Piling amounting to 207,531 linear feet and poles 
to the number of 7,425 were also exported during 
this month. 

Lumber (boards, planks and scantlings) exported 
during the month under review amounted to 171,- 
642,000 feet; southern yellow pine being the larg- 
est species with 62,107,000 feet, the principal mar- 
kets for which were River Plate, 26,102,000 feet; 
Cuba, 8,178,000 feet; Mexico, 4,674,000 feet; Bel- 
glum, 4,075,000 feet’; United Kingdom, 3,614,000 
eet; Canada, 2,909,000 feet; Spain, 2,544,000 
ae fe Italy 1,118,000 feet, and France, 568,000 


Douglas fir was the next in importance with 
59,007,000 feet. The principal markets taking this 
wood were, Japan, 32,122,000 feet; Australia, 
S200, 000 feet ; Peru, 7,008,000 feet ; China, 4,130,- 
000 feet; Mexico, 3,065,000 feet; Chile, 1,473,000 
feet, and the United Kingdom, 1,450,000 feet. 

Other December exports of softwood lumber in- 
cluded 13,056,000 feet western hemlock, 4,326,000 
feet spruce, 4,323,000 feet redwood, 1,820,000 feet 
white pine, 1,349,000 feet western yellow pine and 
637,000 feet cypress. 

f the hardwood lumber exported in December 
oak took first place with 11,236,000 feet principally 
going to the United Kingdom, 6,380,000 feet ; Can- 
aGa, 2,305,000 feet; Belgium, 998,000 feet and the 
; ate 472,000 feet. The other exports of hardwood 
ed were, gum, 3,860,000 feet; poplar, 2,202,- 
feet; ash, 1,147,000 feet; chestnut, 428,000 
fest’ walnut, -378,000 feet; and hickory, 238,000 


Cooperage exports included 5,595,480 staves, of 
peng 1,544,629 were tight and 4,048,851 slack; 
and 69 sets of heading, 79,425 sets tight shook 
ba 7,060 sets slack shook; also 24,812 empty 
pore 8, casks and hogsheads. Box shook to the 
. peant of 6,521,271 feet were exported, of which 
»840,380 were southern pine. 


at Virginia, South Atlantic and certain Gulf 
ports, including Mobile, Ala. At New Orleans 
the present handling charge on shingles is 2 
cents a hundred pounds, and the proposed charge 
4 cents. At Mobile, Ala., and Charleston, 8. C., 
the present charge is 1 cent and the proposed 
charge 3 cents. The charges at other ports 
are in the same ratio. 


Postpones Fourth Section Date 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has postponed until June 
10 the effective date of Supplemental Fourth 
Section Order No. 5,133, covering lumber from 
southern points as outlined in Application No. 
10,272 of the Central of Georgia Railway Co. 


Lumber Hearings Reassigned 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reassigned cases for 
hearing as follows: 


No. 15,044—Pacific Mutual Door Co. vs. Ann 
Arbor Railroad Co. et al., set for Tacoma, Wash., 
March 17 before Examiner Kephart ; reassigned for 
hearing at the same place March 7. 

No. 13,199—West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, et al. vs. Director General, as agent Southern 
Pacific Co. et al., assigned for March 19 at Che- 
halis, Wash. ; reassigned for March 10, before Bx- 


aminer Kephart. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 2,022—Combina- 
tion rule on box shook from the Pacific coast to 
Colorado, assigned for Portland, Ore., March 25; 
reassigned for March 13, before Examiner Kephart. 


Plywood and veneer exports amounted to 5,216,- 
157 square feet. Lath numbering 2,440,000 and 
shingles numbering 1,310,000 were also exported 
during December. Other items included 484,000 
feet hardwood flooring, 2,221,060 pounds of doors, 
~~ and blinds, and 64,946 pounds moldings and 
rim. 

The largest items imported during December 
were 126,861,000 feet of softwood lumber, 92,669,- 
000 laths, 153,404,000 shingles; imported mostly 
from Canada. Other items imported this month 
included 43,830 railroad ties, 41,695 poles, and 
—* pickets and paling probably from Canada 
also. 

Mahogany in the log amounted to 8,868,000 feet 
compafed with 6,116,000 feet in the corresponding 
month ‘last year, and cedar 2,531,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 864,000 _ feet. Hardwood lumber 
amounting to 8,180,000 feet was also imported. 


(SABREEEEEaa: 


_ American and Foreign Trade 

The business situation at home and abroad 
is summarized by the Department of Com- 
merce, based on latest available information, 
as follows: 

DomESTIC.—Production of pneumatic tires in 
December increased over November and was about 
equal to production in December, 1922; according 
to reports to the bureau of the census, Department 
of Commerce. Stocks of tires were lower. Produc- 
tion of acetate of lime and methanol decreased from 
the November totals and December of last year. 
Federal inspected slaughter of pork increased over 
November, totaling for December nearly one Dil- 
lion pounds, dressed weight. Slaughter of beef 
and mutton declined. Woolen machinery activity 
declined in December. Total production of lumber 
declined from November but was greater than De- 
cember, 1922. Stocks of sweet corn held by Iowa- 
Nebraska canneries on Dec. 31 were less than at 
the close of the previous month and were about 
70 percent below Dec. 31, 1922. 

Postal money orders presented for payment in 
50 cities totaled $91,314,000 in December; against 
$87,639,000 in November, and $83,484,000 in De- 
cember, 1922. Postal savings declined in December, 
while life insurance premium collections increased 
seasonally. 

January mail order sales declined seasonally 
from the previous month but were about 30 percent 
greater than in January, 1923. 

ForEIGN.—European cables to the Department of 
Commerce report a reduction of the Italian gov- 
ernment deficit below budget estimates because of 
lower expenditures and greater revenues than ex- 
pected, and a general improvement in private 
finance. Industrial conditions in Italy are satis- 
factory, despite a seasonal increase in unemploy- 
ment. The tone of business in England is optimis- 
tic, following the end of the railroad strike and 
reassuring announcements by the new cabinet, tho 
a threatened dock strike tempers commercial op- 
timism. Conditions in Sweden are good; foreign 
trade ren a considerable excess of exports 
over imports in December. South Africa reports 
the largest gold output on record with the excep- 
tion of one year, 1916, and mines are resumin 
purchases of supplies. The South African woo 
market is active and trade generally is better. 
Improvement is reported also from India, tho a 
decided drop in imports of cotton piece goods has 
occurred. Indian exports continue large. 
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ing over the old - 
soft wood floors. 





Sell More Flooring 


by 


Offering 


Superior 


_ Brand 
Oak Flooring 


To be laid over old floors 


You can increase your flooring 
business by suggesting “New 
Floors over Old.’” Home owners 
need to be told of the compara- 
tively low cost of this method of 
putting fine Oak Floore in old 
houses. 

By working through your local 
contractors or by addressing a list 
of your home owners direct, you 
can get a great many new flooring 
orders. 

Superior Brand Oak Flooring is 
free from knife marks, reducing 
scraping and sanding to a mini- 
mum, and is manufactured with 
the view of eliminating cupping 
and buckling. 

All of our lumber comes from the 
immediate vicinity of our mills in 
the St. Francis Valley and enables 
us to manufacture flooring of ex- 
ceptional beauty in color and tex- 
ture. 


We will gladly send samples to 
interested dealers. 


Superior Oak Flooring Co. 


HELENA, ARK. 
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Hardwoods 


OAK tania Setter 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS—PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















4-4 to 12-4 Ash,Basswood & Elm 
4-4 to 16-4 Birch and Oak ™9x%pp 


Anderson-Miller 
Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 











“oak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAK and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















We can buy from Large, Responsible Ship- 
pers for prompt shipment 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 


all kinds, Crating, Finish, Yard Stock, Etc. 
Yellow Pine, Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Fir. 
Send us your orders for placement. 
R. M. MORRISS & CO. 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS 











(0 ir 
Please remember us with your inqui- 


ries when in the market for anything 
in kiln dried 


Anything in 


West Virginia Maple, Oak, Poplar 
Hardwoods Chestnut . Ete. 








L Delphi Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. J 





THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, ete. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
aun leather. $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, !1) 


To Combat Pine Beetle Epidemic 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 11.—That the south- 
ern pine beetle is causing serious damage to 
valuable stands of pine in many southern States 
is indicated by reports by subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association, according to Secre- 
Lumbermen thru- 
out the South are being urged to codperate with 
the bureau of entomology in an effort properly 


tary-manager H. C. Berckes. 


to combat this epidemic. 


It is stated that cruises and estimates made 
by the bureau in 1921 reveal that the loss of 
the previous year due to the activities of the 
pine beetle amounted to 117,000,000 board feet 
of lumber, valued at more than $350,000. It 
was found that on an area of more than a 
million and a quarter acres, over a billion feet 
of merchantable southern pine had been de- 


stroyed in the last ten years. An annual loss 
of less than one-half of one percent is inconspic- 
uous, but when the beetles become epidemic, and 
kill in a single year as high as 4 percent of the 
stand in certain localities, the loss is very ap- 
parent. 

Extermination is not possible, nor is it neces- 
sary, it is declared, for the beetles have many 
natural enemies, such as birds and diseases, 
and when a large number are artificially de- 
stroyed, a natural balance is restored. 

It is thought by some that the recent cold 
weather may have put an end to the epidemic, 
even tho in most cases it may not have destroyed 
the beetle. The records of the bureau of ento- 
mology indicate that the 





health and vitality of a much younger man. He 
believes that ‘‘gym’’ classes are about the best 
kind of exercise, provided the person who joins 
is able to go thru with the program without 
straining himself. In order to be beneficial, he 
says, exercise must be enjoyed. 

Ganson Depew has lately become deeply in. 
terested in microscopy and the study of slides, 
of which he has one of the largest collections 
in the country. He devotes much of his leisure 
to these slides, and has recently made a large 
addition to his collection. Mr. Depew has 
three fine microscopes. He became interested 
in the subject while he was in college. Two 
years ago he discovered his old microscope in 
the garret, with the result that he has renewed 
his interest. He is a member of a number of 
leading scientific societies, including the Royal 
Microscopical Society of England. 


(SERA EZHZELLZEaS 


Learn How to Dry Western Pine 


BEND, ORE., Feb. 11.—During the latter part 
of January eight representatives of mills with- 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation attended a kiln drying course held here in 
the club house of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. The 
‘*school’’? was conducted by Albert Herman, 
of the lumber seasoning department of the asso- 
ciation. The accompanying photograph shows 
the members of the class, with Mr. Herman in 
the center of the group. Reading from left to 
right, they are: W. M. Pierson, J. Neils Lum- 
ber Co., Klickitat, Wash.; A. A. Braun, Black- 





outbreaks of the ’90s 
were completely con- 
trolled thru the effects 
of a very severe winter. 

Altho pine beetle erad- 
ication has been pro- 
gressing on a small scale 
for over twenty years in 
this country, the meth- 
ods even now are not 
widely known, Dr. F. 
C. Craighead, chief of 
the department of en- 
tomology, Washington, 
D. C., realizing the 
gravity of the situation, 
is exerting every effort 
to give instruction and 
recommendations thru 
correspondence. Lum- 
bermen may take up 
with him direct any 
questions which relate to their particular prob- 
lems, and are assured of the fullest codperation. 
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Examinations for Forestry Positions 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Open competi- 

tive examinations for junior forester and junior 
range examiner are announced by the United 
States Civil Service Commission to be held at 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., March 11 and 12 
and March 13 and 14 respectively. Vacancies 
in the Forest Service in the positions mentioned, 
and in the Indian Service in the position of 
junior forester at $1,200 to $1,800 and a bonus 
of $20 a month granted by Congress, and va- 
cancies in positions requiring similar qualifica- 
tions at these or higher or lower salaries, will be 
filled from these examinations, unless it is de- 
cided in the interest of the service to fill any 
vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promo- 
tion. Full information regarding the exami- 
pations may be obtained by writing the com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., and asking for 
form 1,312, stating the title of the examination 
desired. 
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Lumbermen Pursue Helpful Hobbies 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Physical exercise 
has been given an impetus here by the erection 
of the fine new clubhouse of the Buffalo Athletic 
Club, and many lumbermen are benefiting ac- 
cordingly. The dean of the lumber trade in the 
line of athletics is Millard S. Burns, who makes 
a practice of running a mile daily over the in- 
door track of the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. Mr. 
Burns is in his seventieth year, but has the 
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Western pine kiln drying class at Bend, Ore. 


well Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; J. D. 
MecNevin, Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co., Bend; 
Charles H. Rea, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend; Al- 
bert Herman, Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore.; Frank T. Kelleher, 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend; E. E. Emery, Ed- 
wards & Bradford Lumber Co., Elk, Wash.; 
A. E. Heitman, Great Northern Lumber Co., 
Leavenworth, Wash.; W. L. West, Great North- 
ern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash. 


Elizabeth and Oakdale Rotarians Meet 


ELizABETH, LA., Feb. 11.—Rotarians of Eliza- 
beth at their weekly meeting of Feb. 5 enter- 
tained the Rotary Club of Oakdale, La., at the 
Elizabeth Hotel, the proceedings being presided 
over by R. M. Hallowell, president of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co. D. W. Griffing, horticulturist 
of the Tex-La Peean Orchards, of Elizabeth, 
told about the pecan growing possibilities in 
this section and the best planting methods to 
be pursued. A. J. Harkins, of Mobile, Ala., 
president of the Produce & Citrus Growers’ Ex- 
change, who has made a close study of Satsuma 
orange culture, stated that the possibilities for 
the growth of Satsumas in the Elizabeth section 
are as good as in any place in the South. Mr. 
Harkins was present as the guest of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co. for the purpose of helping the 
local farmers get a start in the production of 
Satsumas. H. W. B. Boseley, a lumberman of 
London, England, spoke of the necessity for a 
closer union between the English-speaking peo- 
ples. This is Mr. Boseley’s first visit to this 
country, and he has been inspecting lumber oper- 
ations in this section. 
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Conditions surrounding the sash, door and mill- 


work trade are decidedly encouraging. Manufac- 
turers are getting a brisk flow of inquiries, and 
orders also are coming in with gratifying fre- 
quency. Conditions on the whole could hardly be 
more favorable, so far as the outlook for business 
is concerned. 

Operators of sash, door and interior finish plants 
at Duluth, Minn., report that they are getting 
a greatly increased number of bills for figuring, 
mainly for the building of moderate priced homes, 
Quotations are being held firmly thruout the list. 


The demand for millwork of all kinds in Colum- 
bus and central Ohio territory has been good for 
this season of the year. The mills are generally 
busy turning out orders already on their books, 
and there also is a good deal of figuring on new 
work. Among the new jobs contemplated are a 
number of large projects, running from $300,000 
to $600,000. Mills producing doors and sash are 
gradually accumulating stocks for the spring build- 
ing season. Prices generally are steady at recent 
levels. 

The plants at Kansas City, Mo., are receiving in- 
creased business and are putting on more men, 
altho still holding to the 8-hour schedule. Prices 
are being revised upward somewhat, to bring them 
in line with those prevailing in other districts. 


The sash and door distributers of Baltimore, 
Md., report a satisfactory volume of business, with 
prices on the whole well sustained and the outlook 
promising. The weather thus far this winter has 
been unusually favorable for carrying on construc- 
tion work, and requirements of the builders have 
been correspondingly liberal. Some signs of an 
expanding inquiry are noticeable. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is fully up to the normal for this season, tho the 
amount of building has been temporarily cut down 
by the wintry weather. Inside work is being 
carried on in large volume, however, and pros- 
pects are good for spring business. 

The demand for all kinds of millwork at the 
Omaha sash and door factories is good, with orders 
now on the factories’ books sufficient to keep them 


busy for four or five weeks. The mild weather of - 


the last week has given the factories an added 
impetus, and the outlook for the season is excep- 
tionally bright, with slight price advances. 


Glass trade authorities report a decided im- 
provement in demand for window glass from job- 
bers since the beginning of the year. Producers 
of this commodity are now selling more glass than 
for several months past. Jobbers are looking for- 
ward to good demand this spring, and as most of 
them have allowed their stock to run down, they 
will naturally be compelled to stock up on popular 
sizes at this time. There is still some talk of 
price shading by jobbers in several sections of the 
country, but not so much as during the closing 
weeks of last year, and there seems to be no dis- 
position to expect a change of discounts at this 
time. 


Millmen Plan West Coast Trip 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 11.—C. B. Harman, secretary 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, announces that progress is being made 
in arrangements for the proposed trip of millwork 
men to the Pacific coast, immediately following 
the annual meeting of the Millwork Cost Bureau 
to be held in Chicago on April 17 and 18. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. will 
furnish a solid train of Pullman sleeping cars, 
dining car, baggage and observation cars for the 
entire trip. 


The itinerary from Chicago embraces the follow- 
ing points: St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Spokane, Wash.; Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. ; Seattle, 
Wash.; Everett, Wash.; Vancouver, B. C.; Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Tacoma, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; 
Weed, Calif.; Suisun, Calif; Napa Junction, Calif. ; 
Santa Rose, Calif.; Eureka, Calif.; Scotia, Calif. ; 
8. Vallego, Calif.; Oakland Pier, Calif; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; San Jose, Calif.; Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Grand Canyon, Ariz. ; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; La Junta, Colo.; Pueblo, 
Colo.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Denver, Colo. ; 
Kansas City, Mo. There will be several side trips 
arranged to sawmills and logging operations. 

The entire trip will occupy three weeks, and 
Will cost, from Chicago and returning to that 
city, approximately $450 a person, which figure 
— railroad and Pullman fares and meals en 

e, 

While the trip is to be conducted under the 

auspices of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 


Manufacturers’ Association, members. of other 
allied associations are invited to join. Secretary 
Harman is very desirous that all persons interested 
in taking the trip shall immediately communicate 
with him, and he will then supply detailed informa- 
tion regarding it. 





Take More Testimony in Ouster Suit 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—R. L. Rinehart, vice 
president and secretary of the Westlake Construc- 
tion Co., general contractors, was the only wit- 
ness Introduced by Attorney General Barrett at the 
hearing today in his ouster suit brought against 
the members of the St. Louis Millmen’s Associa- 
tion under the Missouri antitrust laws. The hear- 
ing was at Hotel Statler before Special Commis- 
sioner Dorsey W. Shackleford. 

The State sought to prove by Mr. Rinehart that 
there was a marked difference in the range of bids 
before the organization of the association, whereas 
bids since that time have been uniform. Mr. 
Rinehart’s first example, which he regarded as 
typical, was the Linwood College building in St. 
Charles, in March, 1916, the bids f. 0. b. St. Charles 
being as follows: 

Mechanics Planing Mill, $5,542; North St. Louis 
Planing Mill, $5,580; Crescent Planing Mill, 
$5,892; Gravois Planing Mill Co., $6,393; Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., $6,757 ; Schmidt Planing Mill Co., 
$6,835; Carondelet Planing Mill Co., $7,168. He 
estimated the cost of installing the millwork at 
$2,333, or 18 percent of the lowest bid, He re- 
garded this as a normal range of bids. 

In February, 1920, on the administration build- 
ing at the same college, bids for the millwork were 
received as follows, he testified: B. Goedde & Bro., 
East St. Louis, $43,848; North St. Louis Planing 
Mill, $48,405; Gravois Planing Mill, $48,814; 
Riddle Rehbein Manufacturing Co., $49,021; Me- 
chanics Planing Mill Co., $49,840. Their esti- 
mate of the cost of installation was $8,421 or 18 
percent of the low bid. Goedde & Bro. are not 
members of the millmen’s association. 

Mr. Rinehart said that the bids received on the 
Grand Leader building in St. Louis were uniform. 

Another example cited by Mr. Rinehart was the 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex., the bids 
ranging as follows: Queen City Wood Working 
Co., Springfield, Mo., $38,735; Huttig Sash & Door 
Co., $49,655; Schmidt Planing Mill Co., $52,610; 
Steve Sash & Door Co., San Antonio, Tex., $53,941 ; 
B. Goedde & Bro., East St. Louis, $54,139; In- 
gram Planing Mill, Fort Worth, $55,159 and Alfred 
Struck, Louisville, $55,680. The Westlake esti- 
mate of the labor required for installation was 
$15,523 or 40 percent of the low bid. 

The next instance was a building of the Polar 
Wave Co., St. Louis, in June, 1922, the bids being 
as follows: Huttig Sash & Door Co., $4,079; Me- 
chanics Planing Mill Co., $4,135; Riddle-Rehbein 
Manufacturing Co., $4,305; Crescent Planing Mill 
Co., $4,423. The estimated cost of the labor of 
installation was $1,004, or 25 percent of the lowest 
bid. 


The last example was a building at Sixth and 
St. Charles streets, St. Louis, Sept. 11, 1922, for 
which the millwork bids were as follows: Gravois 
Planing Mill Co., $1,464; Carondelet Planing Mill 
Co., $1,570; Mechanics Planing Mill Co., $1,586; 
Huttig Sash & Door Co., $1,645; North St. Louis 
Planing Mill, $1,854. The labor cost in installing 
the work was $459, or 31 percent of the low bid. 


On cross examination, Mr. Rinehart said that 
they had not been receiving bids from outside of 
the city on St. Louis jobs, because such mills had 
refused to bid since 1916. The bids of St. Louis 
mills on the Hotel Statler job, for instance, were 
lower than those, of outside mills. the inference 
being that the reason. outside mills did not bid on 
St. Louis jobs was that the mills here made lower 
prices. Mr, Rinehart admitted that additional 
millwork on the F. & M. Bank Building job was 
purchased from the Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


The witness admitted that the cost of labor in- 
stalling millwork was virtually the same whether 
the material was southern pine or mahogany or 
whether the door had one or four panels. He 
also admitted that the cost of labor was more 
stable than the price of lumber and that the 
price of lumber would naturally affect the price 
of millwork. 


Mr. Rinehart was brought into a discussion of 
the listing of quantities of mill work, a service 
performed by the Listing Bureau, an adjunct of 
the association. C. A. Houts, of counsel for the 
millmen, read from a book on “Waste in Industry,” 
being a report of the Federated Engineering So- 
cieties, which told of the wasteful practice of the 





CHICAGO 





YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 


McCormick Building, 
Co. Mgmikeetee, CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 
Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum’ Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


Ashland Ave., South of 22nd St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. BARKER GEO. A. HOENE 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel. Wabash: 6596—6597 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: 805 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Randolph 2165 Madison and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Yellow Pine and Fir Lumber 


Chicago Portland Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. | Columbus, Ga. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., : : CHICAGO 
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SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


LYON PINE COMPANY, 


dessa, Fla. 


PINEORA MANUFACTURING 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 
Gable, S.C. 


BURTON - SWARTZ 


CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 


Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


In territory east of Pittsburgh. 











COLONIAL LUMBER Co. 


B and Better Short Leaf Steam 
Dried, Rough 


FINISH 


No. 2 and Better Dimension, 
Dressed as Wanted 


One Inch No. 2 Worked to Any 
Pattern Wanted 


COLONIAL LUMBER CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


























If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative Representative Representative 
James N. Woodbury, J.J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 


The largest Poplar Mill in the World 















preparation of bids and the listing of quantities 
by many persons and advocating a central listing 
bureau. ‘The witness regarded the principle as 
sound, 

It was brought out that the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, of which Mr. Rinehart is a 
member, had the same idea in mind. He ad- 
mitted that the millmen’s Listing Bureau was in 
effect the same principle, with the difference that 
their bureau would include the services of an 
architect to represent the general public. He 
regarded this difference as fundamental. 

On re-direct examination, Mr. Rinehart said 
that there might be‘another inference from the 
refusal of outstanding mills to bid on jobs in St. 
Louis and that was that mills did not care to poach 
on another’s preserves. 





British Trade Prospects Good 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The situation in 
the lumber trade in the United Kingdom is dis- 
cussed by Trade Commissioner Mowatt M. Mitchell, 
London, in a report to the Department of Com- 
merece, as follows: 


“Not enough 1924 contracts have as yet been 
placed by importers to do more than intimate what 
prices real business will open at. ‘The late ar- 
rivals are keeping the minds of the trade off the 
necessity for immediate purchases, in addition to 
the fact that British importers and Swedish ex- 
porters, strangely enough, both feel that very ad- 
vantageous terms can be got for themselves by 
holding off the opening of negotiations for 1924 
cargoes. The Swedes do not want to offer before 
the British importers are urged by their need to 
pay at least as much as last year’s opening prices, 
while the British importers feel that by holding 
off with the threat of codperative buying and the 
Russian competition as added inducements the 
Swedes will soon come into the market with con- 
tracts at rates cheaper than they now intimate 
they will expect. 


“There is a feeling in the domestic market that 
a large demand is about to open up, and dealers 
are thinking of raising prices of stocks now in 
their hands. In fact, the rise in the price of the 
principal building dimensions at least is definitely 
forecast. This is particularly liable to occur for 
best conditioned stock, since the late cargoes com- 
ing in have inevitably brought a greater percentage 
of discolored wood than even the highly unsatis- 
factory cargoes arriving during the autumn, and 
bright clean first quality lumber has been on the 
short side for some time. Incidentally the disposal 
of the large amount of ‘blue’ lumber now in stock 
is becoming a distinct problem with many dealers, 
and can only be met by very considerable price 
reductions which are cutting the profits on the 
bright stock. 

“The hardwood market opened up very quietly 
after the holidays but there is every confidence 
in the trade that the progressive tendency of the 
last few months of 1923 will be continued. Steel 
and iron trades are active, the coal industry con- 
templates a busy season, shipbuilding trades are 
fairly well off for orders, and records show a 
steady decline in unemployment, all of which fac- 
tors portend increasing industrial activity which 
can not help but react favorably on the hardwood 
market along with the balance of the timber trade. 
Of greater and more direct benefit are the plans 
for building a large quantity of railroad rolling 
stock, and the increasing rate of dwelling house 
building, and with the latter the increased activity 
in the furniture trade, which is, of course, the 
chief consumer of hardwoods. With only moderate 
unsold stocks on hand, hardwood prices will remain 
at least firm, and a rising tendency is already felt 
in the market.” 


(SEG aEELBEaEaBaAas 


Chilean Lumber Trade Features 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Commercial At- 
taché Ralph H. Ackerman, Santiago, discussing the 
outlook for lumber in Chile in 1924 in a report to 
the Department of Commerce, states that the 
volume of Douglas fir imported last year probably 
will continue, but looks for no large increases. 
Reconstruction in the area devastated by the 1922 
earthquakes were the chief factor in the 1923 
increases in demand for lumber, together with re- 
newed construction activities after the dormant 
war period. 

The importation of hardwoods, Mr.. Ackerman 
states, is so small as to warrant little comment, 
with the single exception of quartered oak. This 
is imported from time to time in small quantities, 
its principal use being for parquet flooring and 
in the manufacture of furniture. While there 
exists a decided preference for oak parquetry and 
for certain articles of office furniture made of 
oak, the continued depreciated state of the Chilean 
peso has been a great factor to diminish the de- 
mand. At equal prices or at prices ranging from 
10 to 20 percent above rauli or lingui, the two 


Judge Shackleford followed the course pursued 
at previous hearings of permitting a wide latitude 
in the admission of testimony, overruling all ob- 
jections of the counsel for the millmen. His pur- 
pose, as previously explained, was to let the 
Supreme Court pass on the admissibility of such 
testimony to which there was objection. 

The hearing adjourned until March 4. Attorney 
General Barrett annourced that the question of 
when the State would close its case depended upon 
the action of the Supreme Court on the motion filed 
by counsel for the millmen to exclude the testi- 
mony of A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co., which was given several weeks ago, 
Attorney Barrett said that if the court ruled out 
the testimony of Mr. Siegel, the State would again 
put him on the stand. 


woods in greatest use as substitutes, sales of oak 
could be materially increased, but so long as prices 
of this wood remain at their present level and 
exchange remains unfavorable to Chile there ap- 
pears little likelihood that importations of oak 


will increase. On the contrary, it is believed by 
the trade that it will be ultimately entirely dis- 
placed by native products. 


“California redwood, which formerly was im- 
ported in appreciable quantities,’’ says Mr. Acker- 
man, “has ceased to be an important item in the 
local lumber trade, not only because of its high 
cost, but also owing to the increased use of alerce, 
a Chilean wood which resembles ‘redwood and has 
similar properties. Douglas fir, or as it is com- 
monly called in Chile, Oregon pine, is the only 
wood imported into this country in large quantities, 
the principal reasons given for the quantities im- 
ported are its long lengths and its superior strength 
for equal weight when compared with the Chilean 
substitutes. 


“Practically all the Douglas fir now imported is 
used for joints or beams, either in the construc- 
tion of buildings or in the mines. The largest 
demand is for timbers above 6 inches in thickness 
and in lengths upward of 30 feet, altho a small 
demand exists for planks of two to six inches 
thick and for lengths not less than 20 feet. 


“A native wood known as Pino Araucaria is be- 
ing more generally used as a substitute for Douglas 
fir and it is expected by many well informed lumber 
dealers, that it will eventually entirely displace the 
North American product in the central and south- 
ern parts of Chile. Its durability is equal to that 
of Douglas fir, and it is at present being sold in 
Santiago at approximately 60 percent of the price 
of the imported wood. The principal drawbacks 
seem to be in its weight, which is about 15 percent 
more than fir; its closer grain, making it slightly 
harder to work and more difficult to season, and 
antiquated means of transportation to railways, 
preventing shipments of lengths over 35 feet. 
Transportation costs will prevent its being an 
active competitor of the North American wood in 
the northern section of Chile within the near 
future, altho eventually it will probably be accorded 
such freight rates as will increase its use there 
also.” 


Cuban Dealers Optimistic 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The outlook for 
lumber in Cuba in 1924 is discussed in a report to 
the lumber division of the Department of Com- 
merce as follows: 


“In the last year the demand for lumber in 
Cuba has been affected by activity in building 
operations in the larger cities, principally Havana, 
while in the interior of the island, where some 60 
percent of the lumber imported into Cuba is con- 
sumed, a policy of strict economy among sugar 
mills and plantations has resulted in maintaining 
purchases at a minimum. In Havana, construction 
has been on a high level for more than a year, 
and the demand for building materials has received 
an impetus from this source which has_ served 
partly to counteract the effects of the small demand 
from the country. In lumber, as in the case of a 
number of other commodities, the latter part of 
the year failed to answer the expectations of the 
early months, and as the year closed current pur- 
chases were on a reduced basis and stocks small. 


“For 1924, most lumber dealers look forward 
to a good, if not a record, year. The hand-to- 
mouth policy which has been followed in the 
interior since the financial crisis of 1920-1921 
has produced a need for extensive construction 
and repair work, and it now appears that the 
cane growers will be in a better position to carry 
forward such work than they have been at any 
time during the last few years. The outlook for 


sugar, upon which crop the industrial life of 
Cuba depends, is for a yield approximating that 
. ae year, with initial prices on a much higher 
evel.” 
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7 It has been determined that crankcase dilution, \ 1 ur- 
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th particles resulting from wear and road dirt, all of - 
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¥ and-oil mixture. Oil in this condition has lost ooring ompany 
its power as a sealing agent that will prevent losses 
is of compression pressure and gaseous mixture. P. O. Box 217 
c- Wear may continue for some time before it causes 
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ut nearly all of the Ss 0 e engine can be 
7 traced to this condition. Oval cylinders are caused Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company, 
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Monarch equipment cleaning highway of snow — clean oil = = Lange oan pee A to keep the 
surface separated. orn piston-rings, worn pins 
sl mile, computed as follows: Fuel, $10; repairs and and worn bearings, are all caused by lack of lu- 
18 depreciation, $25; tractor driver, $5; garage, in- brication due to the use of the thin mixtures of oil 
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P . be . bon and interfere with the proper operation of the 
it Evils of Crankcase-Oil Dilution ignition system. Other bad effects are loss of com- S OFT 
in pression pressure, the noisy operation of the en- 
e Among the problems confronting the users of gine, loss of power and control, burning-out of TEXTURED 
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d “The Serious Evils of Crankcase-Oil Dilution,” read 
8, by William F, Parish, consulting lubrication en- Practical Improvements 
t. gineer, of New York City, before the Automotive There is a part remedy that should have been 
n Service Association of the Automobile Club of applied some years ago. As the engine fuels be- 
n America will prove of interest: came heavier and as they built up dilution, the oils 6 f 
ir F saoti should have been changed more frequently. The i i 
Primarily, lubricating oil is used for the purpose 8 gs q y, Good first impressions of an 
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e does not occur. The most economical lubrication — es in ee with ro —- merchandise help to clinch sales 
Prego sd gem the ol is, just thick cnough ain American Petroleum Institute, that fuels of a cer- for dealers. This is particularly 
pressure, speed and temperature, — - not a cagEh WiEk alee & nema tok ae dake be true of Oak Flooring. 
enough to cause a drag on the mechanism. a c= : 4 
i > : . drained at stated periods. For instance, with fuels - , . 
° gether or, Wall cause the surfaces to cont sr having an end-point of 425 degrees Fahrenheit, the McMinnville Oak Flooring 
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g Present Lubrication Problems ead soos ma I gy pn ~ : 
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d lubrication of more than 13,000,000 automotive engine of his vehicle, for each grade of fuel. Drain- der a trial car 
d engines, are the direct result of a marvelous me- ing facilities should be supplied by the petroleum ‘ 
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1 hot form into liquid drops in the engine cylinders 1 percent of the yearly upkeep of a car. Doubling J 
n to drain into the crankcase, when used in an auto- this would not be a burden when it is considered 
e mobile engine. In leaking into the crankcase in a that the resale value of the used car can be in- e - 
y Ty gaseous state during the compression stroke, creased $100 to $200. Securing the better lubrica- 
4 eal <4 this _ vouaeenty did pet oominne tion and operation of the engines without causing MCMINNVILLE.TENN. 
| such an extent as to ute the lu- an excessive repair bill at the end of one or two 
4 wagered — small particles of road dirt might seasons, by usage of double the usual amount of oil, 
: Wear that cual probably accounted for most of the seems an easy way out of the present difficulties. 
: ook place in the bearings and in the Motor-vehicle manufacturers should also agree 
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Texas Hardwoods 


We cater to the Yard Buyers 
who want high grade 1 inch 


OAK and GUM 


We also manufacture: 
ASH, HICKORY 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew pablionice covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
panels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
frames, etc,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (434 x 6%’) $5.00, Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 

















431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. J 





on the proper length of draining periods. At pres- 
ent, they recommend draining periods of 500 to 
1,500 miles. The very best practice should be des- 
ignated for all makes of vehicles. It is well known 
that, with a new motor vehicle, the greatest en- 
gine damage occurs during the first 1,000 miles of 
travel. During this period, the vehicle should not 
be driven above a fixed low speed. Oil should be 
changed at very frequent periods. On the basis 
of fuels of the 1923 grade, which have a 438-de- 
gree Fahrenheit end-point, draining for the first 
1,000 miles with new motor vehicles should be at 
intervals of 250 to 300 miles. This will add at 
least a year to the life of the vehicle, and this is 
but little extra attention to pay to the new equip- 
ment during its very critical running-in time. 


Prevention of Contamination 
To prevent contamination of the lubricant in 


its most insidious form, the engine blocks, pistons, 


rods, shafts and especially the crankcase, should 
be cleaned thoroly with liquid cleanser before they 
are put into service on the block or on the road. 
The regular service motor-oil should be allowed to 
remain on all surfaces for at least twenty-four 
hours, so that the surfaces can become impregnated, 
This preparatory treatment removes traces of cut- 
ting oils and compounds, paints, varnishes and red 
leads, all of which contain some animal or veg- 
etable matter; also, it removes core sand, metal 
fillings, dirt and other collected abrasives.  Fill- 
ing with oil and allowing the machine to stand for 
a short period afford the bearing metals an oppor- 
tunity to absorb the first film, and this will offer 
the best protection possible against wear. 

Engines should be drained when warm and they 
should be flushed out with motor oil. Under no 
conditions should kerosene or gasoline be used for 
flushing out the crankcase, as some will always 


remain in the crankcase to contaminate new oil. 











Nine-foot Saws to Cut Cedar Logs 


Lumber operations in the Pacific Northwest fre- 
quently require special and extra large equipment 
for economic handling of the immense logs coming 


thru the mills. Articles on such installations have 
appeared from time to time in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and here is one dealing 
with the largest circular saws ever made, saws 9 
feet in diameter, run at a speed of 130 miles an 
hour, designed especially to cut the largest logs of 
the Northwest, and which have proved successful 
in the hardest service. 


The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Hoquiam, Wash., recently ordered from Henry 
Disston & Sons (Inc.), of Philadelphia, Pa., two 
circular saws, each 108 inches in diameter, these 
being exact duplicates of two Disston cut-off saws 
installed in the same mill in April, 1920, (and re- 
ferred to on page 69 of the April 24, 1920 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) which won fame as 
the largest saws in the world. These record break- 
ing saws have just been completed and shipped 
from Philadelphia by the Disston concern, and are 
to be used for cutting giant cedar logs into shingle 
bolts. 

Each saw was made from a steel ingot weighing 
1,140 pounds, which was reheated, rolled and 
trimmed until the weight of the finished saw was 
795 pounds. The circumference of the saws is 
more than 28 feet, and the rim when operating at 
full speed travels at the rate of 130 miles an hour. 
The teeth are inserted in the blade, 190 being re- 
quired for each saw. They are of the spiral tooth 
type, a Disston invention, being inserted in the 
blade on spiral lines, which insures smooth cut- 
ting and gives them full clearance without the 
necessity of setting them. They are sharpened by 
automatic machinery. 

The Disston concern states that the manufacture 
of saws 9 feet in diameter required steel of spe- 
cial composition, free from any defect, uniform in 
hardness and composition, having great tensile 
strength. This steel was made in the Disston 
plant by a special process, and cast in a solid 
block. Then the ingots from the crucibles were 
heated and hammered into slabs, which in turn 














“Close-up” of teeth of 108-inch circular saws. 
Each tooth is 2% inches long and *%-inch wide, 
and there are 190 of them. The cutting edges 
of the teeth alternate 


were rolled into plates, one for each saw. Mills 
of enormous strength drew the plates to the cor- 
rect dimensions for the saws, after many opera- 
tions. Next the plates were made ready for the 
insertion of the teeth, hardened and tempered, and 
given the correct tension for operating at the 
terrific speed at which they must run. Regular 
equipment in the Disston plant was used to make 
these saws, and they went thru production in a 


routine way, requiring only extra help as “holders 
up” during the smithing process. 


Henry Disston & Sons regularly catalog solid 
tooth circular saws up to 7 feet in diameter, and 
inserted tooth circular saws up to 8 feet in di- 
ameter. The size of the leading type of large in- 
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Disston circular saws, 108 inches in diameter, 
shipped to Pacific coast mill to cut largest cedar 
logs into shingle bolts 


serted tooth log saw is about 54 inches in diameter, 
which is small in comparison with the 108-inch 
saws just made. Among the large saws made at 
the Disston plant was one with a diameter of 100 
inches, used for cutting stone. In each tooth of 
this saw was set a diamond, to give the cutting 
edge. Another record breaking Disston saw was 
one manufactured for a large steel works and used 
for cutting armor plate. This saw, 86 inches in 
diameter, had a blade one-inch thick and was the 
first circular inserted tooth saw for cutting metal 
made and used in the United States, according to 
the Disston concern. 

The Disston plant also produces band saws as 
large as 18 inches wide and 64 feet long, with teeth 
on both edges so as to cut on both the forward 
and the backward movement of the log. A new 
inserted tooth saw, known as the “Invincible,” has 
been develuped recently by the Disston organiza- 
tion. In this saw the teeth are inserted in a new 
way that makes it impossible for them to start 
forward or get out of alignment. The design of 
the gullet is such as to give extra throat room and 
carry all of the sawdust out of the cut, permitting 
faster operation. 


THE LUMBER DIVISION, Department of Com- 
merce, announces that during the period from 
January to September, 1923, the amount of 
wood flour imported into the United States for 
consumption was 7,943,271 pounds, valued at 
$57 462. 
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GEORGE HUBBARD HOLT, for many years 
a prominent figure in the Chicago and Wisconsin 
jumber world, died at Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Saturday, Feb. 9, of angina pectoris. Of late 
years Mr. Holt had spent much of his time in 
Florida and had a cottage by the sea at Atlantic 
Beach. It was there that he was taken sud- 
denly ill on Feb. 9. His brother Arthur and 
sister Ellen were with him at the last. His body 
was brought back and funeral services were 
held in the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago on Tuesday, Feb. 12, with burial in the 
family lot at Lake Forest. 

George H. Holt was a member of a leading 
lumber family which has had an interesting 
history. He was born in Chicago on July 28, 
1852, the son of Devillo R. Holt, a pioneer in 
the mid-west lumbering industry. The latter 
came to Chicago in 1847 from Watertown, N. Y., 
and engaged in the retail lumber trade here. 
George Holt was born during that period in 
the home at Washington Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue there being at that time nothing but open 
prairie south and west of the house and a cow 
pasture next door. A little later the family 
moved to Lake Forest, and George was educated 
at the Lake Forest Academy. The father had 
by this time become interested in lumbering up 
in the Bay de Noquet region and had a lumber 
mill in partnership with Richard Mason on Little 
Bay de Noquet. He sold out his interest in 
1858 and a few years later became a member 
of the firm of Holt & Balcom. This firm ac- 





THE LATE GEORGE H. HOLT 


quired much timber land around Oconto, Wis., 
and a sawmill, built there by H. S. Durand and 
George Farnsworth, also became its property. 
The firm of Holt & Balcom was. dissolved in 1887 
and the Holt Lumber Co., which is today a 
large operator of Oconto, succeeded it. 

George Holt went to work for Holt & Balcom 
when he was 16 or 17 years old first in the 
Chicago office and later in Oconto. When he 
was 22, he and his brother, Charles, took a 
two-year trip around the world, quite a novel 
undertaking in those days. Upon his return he 
went to Colorado to engage in mining, and was 
the manager of the Little Chief mine at Lead- 
ville, during the boom days of that town. Later 
he moved to Crested Butte, Colo., where he was 
engaged in coal and silver mining, operated a 
large general store and also owned a small 
Sawmill. When his brother Alfred was taken 
Sick in 1886, he went with him to San Diego, 
Calif., and for the next few years spent most 
of his time in operating a raisin vineyard. 

When the Holt Lumber Co. was incorporated 
in 1888 he was made vice president of that com- 
pany and held that position until the death 
of his father, D. R. Holt, in 1899, when he was 
elected president. He held that office until 1922 
when he sold his interest in the company to 
his brother W. A. Holt. In 1900 he started the 
American Lumber Co., which carried on a job- 
bing business in Duluth and later in the South, 
but was finally wound up in 1918 About 1912 
he bought a tract of white pine timber in Cana- 
da, and as it was unfortunately damaged by fire 
he had to log it faster than he had intended 
so for a time he carried on a large business in 
Canada. Not content with these activities, he 
went to Florida and started the Holt Electric 
Co., of Jacksonville, which carries on a large 
business in electrical supplies in that city, 
Miami and Tampa. He also owned and operated 
the Manhattan Building, a large office building 
in Chicago, and the Policy Holders Union, an 
insurance organization. 

Mr. Holt was always very much interested in 


insurance, and readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will remember many addresses and 
articles on the impdrtance of fire insurance. 
He addressed the various lumber associations 
on this subject and was influential in securing 
certain legislation in Wisconsin. He was a long 
time member of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and was president in 1903. 

He was a member of various Chicago clubs, 
including the Chicago Athletic, Union League, 
Chicago, City, Onwentsia and South Shore 
Country Clubs. He was not married. A brother, 
William Arthur Holt, president of the Holt 
Lumber Co., of Oconto, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Arthur D. Wheeler and Miss Ellen Holt, both 
of Lake Forest, survive him. 





DANIEL BARTLETT STEVENS, at one time 
a prominent lumberman in Wisconsin, a legisla- 
tor of that State, and later a lumberman of 
Idaho, dropped dead at his home in St. Maries, 
Idaho, on Feb. 3. He was 87 years old. In spite 
of his advanced years Mr. Stevens was in good 
health and his death was entirely unexpected. 
Mr. Stevens was born in South Paris, Me., Jan. 
24, 1837. He moved to Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
in 1856, and in 1864 bought a sawmill in Cass- 
ville, Wis., moving to that place. He continued 
in the sawmilling business for many years at 
Cassville and became a prominent citizen there. 
In 1881 he was elected to the State legislature. 
In 1890 he moved to Rhinelander where he con- 
tinued in the lumber business and there too 
became a prominent citizen, taking an active 
part in politics and in church matters. He was 
elected to the state legislature from that section 
in 1908 and re-elected in 1910. Mr. Stevens 
moved to St. Maries, Idaho, in 1911, his son 
being in the lumber business in the west, and 
had made his home there ever since. He was 
always active in the interest of the Baptist 
Church and was elected a deacon in 1866. Five 
years before that he. was married to Catherine 
Mary Rockefeller, who died in 1897. Four sons 
and two daughters survive him. One son, George 
L. Stevens, formerly of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, is now living in Miami, Fla. Another, 
W. T. Stevens, a retired lumberman, is living 
at Rhinelander. The third, F. J. Stevens, is a 
member of the Stevens-Daly Lumber Co., of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and the fourth, Charles D. 
Stevens, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, is with the St. 
Maries Lumber Co. One daughter, Mary L. 
Dunn, is the wife of A. L. Dunn, a well known 
Seattle lumberman. The other daughter, Mrs. 
Lucy B. Flagg, is living in St. Maries. 





MRS. WALTER ALEXANDER, wife of a 
prominent Wausau, Wis., lumberman, died on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 5, at her home in that 
city. Mrs. Alexander had been jll for several 
weeks. She was prominent in Wausau social 
and civic affairs, having been frequently called 
upon to head committees for public welfare 
and having a marked talent as a leader. She 
was active in Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union work and a staunch supporter of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association since its 
organization in Wausau. She was a charter 
member and for many years president of the 
Ladies’ Literary Society. A most charming 
personality and a gracious hostess, she was a 
greatly beloved and honored resident of the 
Wisconsin community. Her husband, Walter 
Alexander, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., of Wausau, 
and a director of the First National Bank of 
Milwaukee, is also interested in many other 
concerns and has always been a leader in the 
business world of Wausau. Besides her hus- 
band Mrs. Alexander leaves a daughter, four 
sons, and one sister. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
would have celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary on Feb. 12 if she had lived. The 
funeral services on Feb. 7 were attended by 
many representatives of the lumber families of 
Wausau and also by some who came from a 
long distance. 





JAMES C. DICKSON, a lumberman of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., died at his home in that city on 
Feb. 10, at the age of 68 following a _ short 
illness. Mr. Dickson had been a resident of 
Indianapolis more than forty years. He was 
born in Cincinnati. For many years he was in 
the hardwood business, at one time with the 
William B. Dickson Hardwood Lumber Co., of 
Indianapolis. In later years he conducted a 
retail yard in that city. Mr. Dickson was a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Indianapolis and of the Marion Club. He was 
an active member of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association. A son, William B. 
Dickson, two grandchildren and a brother, John 
W. Dickson, of Memphis, Tenn., also a well 
known hardwood lumberman, survive him. 





CHARLES S. RAMSAY, formerly in the lum- 
ber business at Lake Charles, La., died. at his 
home in Los Angeles, Calif., last week after an 
illness of two weeks. During his business life 
in Lake Charles Mr. Ramsay was secretary of 
the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Co., which was 
later purchased by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
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Critical builders use and en- 
dorse it because it combines 
high quality and moderate 
price. 

It will pay you to order 
some mixed with your next 
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Southern Pine 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
Ask us for quotations. 
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Here’s Your Chance 
To Buy Right 


You buy right when you buy 
from us. We have a reputation 
for delivering real values in lum- 
ber We know that it’s to our 
advantage as well as yours to 
maintain uniform quality. 


Pine, Cypress, 
Hardwoods 


We can ship promptly:— 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Timbers, Special Cuttings 
and R. R. Stock. Oak Flooring, 
Red and White Oak, Ash, 
Gum, Elm, Cottonwood, Gen- 
uine Louisiana Red Cypress. 


Get our prices. 
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2" Stock 


From 8’ to 16°—No. 2 & Btr. 


A Specialty 


Our three planing mills and 
four concentration yards in 
sure you prompt deliveries 
of high grade lumber. 


We invite your 
orders. 
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He was held in very high esteem by lumbermen 
of the Lake Charles territory. 


FREDERICK W. VIERING, manager of the 
operations of the Babcock Boom & Lumber Co., 
in Tucker County, West Virginia, was instantly 
killed when an engine on which he was riding 
ran away on a four mile grade. Mr. Viering 
was 61 years old. A wife and six children sur- 
vive him. Funeral services were held at Davis 
on Sunday, Feb. 10. 


ARCHIBALD H. DAVID, Detroit representa- 
tive of American and Canadian lumber interests, 
died at his residence, 2426 Taylor Avenue, in that 
city on Thursday, Feb. 7, of pneumonia. Mr. 
David was 55 years of age and was well known 
among Detroit contractors and_ builders. He 
was in the commission lumber business for many 
years. A widow and three daughters survive 
him, 


ARCHIE W. DEMING, pioneer lumber opera- 
tor of the Pacific Northwest, died Feb. 1, at 
his home at Olympia, Wash. He was 50 years 
old. Mr. Deming entered the lumber business 
thirty years ago with a shingle mill at Little 
Rock and later moved to Olympia, where he 
operated a mill. He is survived by one son and 
one daughter. 


JAMES P. BATCHELOR, a retired lumber- 
man, formerly in business at Valley Falls, Kan- 
sas, died on Feb. 9 at his home in Kansas City, 
Mo. He left a widow, three sons: James H. 
and Byron H. of Guthrie, Okla., and Marion, 
of Kansas City, and a daughter, Mrs. A. E. 
Ferguson, of St. Louis. Burial took place on 
Monday, Feb. 11, in Valley Falls. 


HENRY NEWSOME, for many years active 
as a lumberman in Kentucky, died at his home 
in Knott County on Feb. 9, at the age of 58. 
He had been ill for several weeks of typhoid- 
pneumonia. He left a widow, several grown 
sons and daughters and numerous loyal friends 
in the lumber industry of Kentucky. 


G. W. AKERS, Kentucky lumberman, died at 
his home near Omaha, Ky., after a brief illness 
on Thursday, Feb. 7, of a complication of 
diseases. A widow and twelve children survive 
him. Mr. Akers was 52 years old and had been 
operating in the vicinity of Omaha for about 
twelve years. 


EDWARD C. WHITNEY, philanthropist, capi- 
talist, lumberman and banker of Ottawa, Ont., 
died in that city on Feb. 6 at the age of 79. 
He was a brother of the late Sir James P. 
Whitney, who was premier of Ontario for many 
years, 




















British Columbia Trade News 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 9.—Export trade in lum- 
ber from British Columbia ports is apparently 
going to make a record for the first quarter of 1924. 
January showed a steady increase in orders placed, 
and February is already beating past records. A 
3,000,000-foot order for 414%4x8-inch, 614-foot, rail- 
way ties for Port Sudan was placed this week, the 
first for some months. The British railways are 
in the market with a large order for a year’s 
supply of “sleepers” but so far it has not been 
specified or placed. Vancouver Island mills have 
so far this month booked 4,000,000 feet in export 
orders, Atlantic seaboard trade is going strong, 
and with the renewal of Japanese business con- 
siderable loading for the Orient is expected to be 
closed this month. The Fraser River district is 
outdoing all its past records. In January the 
three big export mills there shipped over 8,000,000 
feet on export orders. In the present month there 
have been several ships loaded, one of them, the 
Antonio, taking out 3,000,000 feet this week. The 
Henry 8S. Groves is loading 600,000 feet at Fraser 
Mills for Baltimore, Md. 

Logging operations have begun in real earnest, 
all up the coast, with the disappearance of snow 
and the advent of very mild weather. 

British manufacturers are considering greatly 
increased use of timber in house construction, says 
R. W. Dalton, British Government trade commis- 
sioner, recently arrived in Vancouver. A big 
building boom is expected thruout the Old Country 
under the program of providing houses for the 
working people which the Labor government put 
forward as one of its chief planks. 

Construction of “railway wagons’’—freight cars 
—with British Columbia fir is being considered by 
car manufacturers in England and Wales, follow- 
ing ‘extended and successful experiments. The 
Canadian trade commissioner, Douglas S. Cole, in 
sending the particulars of this new opening, ex- 
pressed the opinion that favorable freight rates 
direct to Avonmouth, by the new direct service 
from the Pacific coast, will let the mills get in on 
this business. 

The output of logs will be greatly reduced, and 
the mountain mills handicapped in their season’s 
cut by the I.W.W. strike. The strikers are de- 
manding $4 a day for an 8-hour day, and also 
release of all American political prisoners. The 
provincial deputy minister of labor ackowledged 
failure to negotiate between the parties. The 


number of men affected is over nine hundred. The 
logging camps are for the most part carrying on 
to a certain extent, but with reduced forces, 
Parties of men are being brought in from time to 
time. A percentage of these have been drawn 
away by the strikes, but many of them are reach- 
ing the camps. 

Forest protection will be discussed by Robson 
Black, secretary of the Cdnadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation, at a number of meetings held under the 
auspices of boards of trade, Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs, held in a number of cities of British Colum- 
bia during the present month and following weeks. 

Sessions of the Royal Commission on pulpwood 
will be held in Vancouver and at other points in 
British Columbia this month. The sittings here 
will be conducted by W. A. Anstie, veteran lumber- 
man of the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association, 
with Commissioner Sutherland, and E. H. Finlay- 
son, of the Dominion Forest Service, acting as 
secretary. Another section of the commission ig 
holding sessions in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Quebec. While the question of embargo on 
pulpwood export has been given great prominence 
in eastern Canada, where it is a live issue, in 
British Columbia the chief phase of the subject 
will be that of conservation. 

Hon. T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands, has made 
an announcement concerning the pulp mill proposed 
at Prince George, B. C. He has recently been 
in conference at Montreal, Que., with Frank Jones, 
head of the Canada Cement Co., and Angus Mc- 
Lean, lumberman, of Bathurst, N. B., two of the 
principal capitalists in the syndicate which owns 
large timber concessions which were to be logged 
for the pulp plant. Mr. Pattullo has offered to 
recommend that the Government provide that royal- 
ties shall not exceed a certain percentage. 

A new company, organized with American capi- 
tal, is taking over the sawmill in North Burna- 
by, on Queen’s Avenue, which has been shut down 
for some time. The new management will begin 
at once to put the plant in shape. 

Another move has been made in the preparatory 
work for the new mill to be erected at Port 
Coquitlam, on the Pitt River, by D. M. Hartnell 
and associates. The courts allowed the order can- 
celing subdivision plans, thus permitting of using 
the waterfront for booming grounds. Mr. Hart- 
nell will proceed at once with active steps to 
construct a mill to cut 100,000 feet a day. 


(MERGERS 


Prince Weds Lumberman’s Grand-daughter 


Miss Lois Francis Booth, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Fred Booth, of Ottawa, Ont., and 
granddaughter of the veteran Canadian lumber- 
Booth, was married on Monday, 
Feb. 11, to Prince Erik, Count Rothenborg, of 
Denmark, first cousin to the Danish and the 
British kings. The marriage took place in the 
Church of All Saints, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Bishop Roper of the Anglican diocese 














PRINCE ERIK OF DENMARK AND HIS BRIDE 


of Ottawa, assisted by the Rev. C. G. Hepburn, 
rector of All Saints. The wedding was attended 
by many prominent Canadian, American and 
Danish people including members of the Danish 
royal family. Immediately after the ceremony 
the young couple left for Quebec by special 
train, and from there went to New York to sail 
on Feb. 16 for Denmark. They plan to return 
to the United States and the prince expects to 
engage in orange growing in California, The 
royal bridegroom renounced his rights to the 
Danish throne upon his betrothal to the Cana- 
dian heiress, and King Christian bestowed upon 
him the title of Count Rothenborg. It is decreed 
however that he and his bride are to be known 
as ‘Prince and Princess” and are socially en- 
titled to the term “royal highness.”’ 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Marbury Smith Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Marbury Mill & Lumber Co. 

Mobile—Barclay-Hays Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Henry-Hays Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Bellflower—Bellflower 
sold to Hammond Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—Maine Lumber Co. sold 
to Harvey G. Dickinson and H. I. Isbell, of Elkhart, 
Ind., who will take charge on April 1; extensive im- 
provements including new sheds and-—additional ma- 
chinery will be added. Name of business will be 
changed to Sunshine Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Valdosta Lumber Co. changing 
name to O. L. Koegel. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Gulbransen-Dickinson Co, chang- 
ing name to Gulbransen Co., and increasing capital to 
$5,000,000. 

Carmi—Kendall Hinman, manager of the Simpson 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Hume, IIl., has been transferred 
to the Carmi yard as manager. 

Media—Walter Howell, of Carmen, has succeeded Da- 
vid Gilliand, resigned, as manager of the Media Lum- 


Lumber Co. 


ber Co. 
Waverly—Gibson Lumber Co. sold to Waverly Lumber 
Co 


IOWA. Harlan—Harlan Lumber Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Midwest Lumber Co., of Dubuque. 

Victor—Bonn & Wahl Co. changing name to Wahl & 
Brandt. 

KANSAS. Harris—A. F. Schoenig Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Star Grain & Lumber Co., of Wellsville. 

Moline—Turner, Freed & Co., of Moline, incorporated, 
and changed name to Turner-Freed Lumber & Supply 
Co. Personnel of organization unchanged. 

MICHIGAN. Wayne—George W. Jamieson sold to 
R. H. Hawley & Sons. 

MINNESOTA. Minnesota Transfer—Anderson Co. 
succeeded by Anderson Implement Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. North Carrollton—J. R. Jackson Lum- 
ber Co. sold to J. K. McClain. 

MISSOURI. Bunceton—Bunceton Lumber Co. now 
owned by George W. Alexander. 

OREGON. Clatskanie—Brock Bros. moving from 
Clatskanie to Pe Ell, Wash., where a new mill has been 
erected of 30,000 capacity. Will be in operation March 1. 

TEXAS, Port Arthur—Palmer Wells Lumber Co. 
changing name to Wells Lumber Co. and decreasing cap- 
ital to $6,000. 

San Antonio—Bert McNeil Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Couch-Ables Lumber Co., incorporated with capital of 
$50,000, for wholesale and retail business. 

Wichita Falls—Coyne Lumber Co. purchased by Citi- 
zens Lumber Co., J. H. Crumpler, general manager. 


VERMONT. Fairfield—Geo. Webster & Sons succeed- 
ed by A. Geo. Webster. 
VIRGINIA. Newport News—Mason Body Co. suc- 


ceeded by Mason Manufacturing Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $60,000. 

WASHINGTON.: Elma and Malone—Vance Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Wabash—Centralia Lumber & Timber Co.’s mill pur- 
chased by H. H. Balch, of Grand Mound. 

WISCONSIN. Fennimore—Center Lumber Co. sold to 
a group of Dubuque business men; Chas. J. Frith, presi- 
dent; J. C. Ellwanger, secretary-treasurer. Clayton 
Lewis will be manager. Business will continue under 


old name. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Interprovincial 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) moving from 1112 Standard Bank 
Building to 801 Board of Trade Building. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA, Waterloo—Herbert F. Young Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $175,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Hubert Quinn Millwork 
Co., incorporated. 
—ynwood—Hudson Lumber Co., incorporated. 

San Francisco—Talbot Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Southgate—Pacific Wood Products Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Belmont—Bryce Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000, 

Chicago—Yards Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA, Anderson—Winters, Mercer & Brannum 
Lumber Co. increasing capital to $50,000. 

Michigan City—Michigan City Lumber & Coal Co., 
increasing capital to $90,000. 


ee Portland—Glenwood Lumber Co., incorpo- 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Magazine Lumber Co., in- 


‘corporated; capital, $50,000. 
the company. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Eastern Base & Lumber 
-» incorporated; capital, $30,000. 
Greenfield—New England Box Co., increasing capital 
from $1,100,000 to $1,400,000. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit—Restrick Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $100,000 to $500,000 
Greenville—Greenville Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $15,000 to $50,000. 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn—Aetna Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
oP rooklyn—Utility Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


Richard P. Baer heads 


Hastings-on-Hudson—Hastings Woodworking Corpora- 

tion, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

yrOBTE CAROLINA. High Point—Premier Furniture 
nufacturing Co., incorporated. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Dille Road Lumber Co. increasing 

capital from $80,000 to $100,000. 


Uniopolis—Uniopolis Lumber & Coal Co., increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Providence 
Bending Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. Houston—Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital increased from $150,000 to $500,000, 
instead of $5,000,000 as formerly reported. 

WASHINGTON. Bingen—Phillips-Thompson Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Montesano—Wray Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Grafton—Holley River Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 5,000 shares of no par value. 

Weston—Westwood Lumber & Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—Hurd Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Milwaukee—Badger Hardwood Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 


New Ventures 


Wood 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—Gadsden Lumber & Fuel Co., 
recently began; retail. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Gatos—B. B. Bailey Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail, 

FLORIDA. Capitola—Moore & Carr recently began; 
saw and planing mill. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Gordy Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan; wholesale. 

IDAHO. Fernwood—Fernwood Lumber Co., recently 


began; sawmill, 

Idaho Falls—Independent Lumber & Coal Co., re- 
cently began; retail. 

INDIANA. Jeffersonville—Fred K. Dunlevy recently 
began lumber and building supply business. 


areen. Edson—G. H. Goodhue recently began; 
retail. 
MISSISSIPPI. Florence—L. H. Yarbrough Lumber 


Co., recently began; sawmill, 


OHIO. Findlay—France Stone & Building Co. of To- 
ledo, purchased farm two miles from Findlay and will 
open stone quarry and several lumber projects. A saw- 
mill and planing mill will be erected. 


OREGON. Portland—Fred W. Roblin Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesale business. 


TEXAS. Big Spring—Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co. 
will open lumber and building supply business. 

Meadows—J. C. Whaley will open retail lumber yards 
at Ropesville, Meadows, Amherst, Littlefield and Su- 
dan, Texas. 

Sweetwater—C. W. Bryant Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan; retail. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Elmer C. Wertz Lumber Co. 
recently began. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Ensley—Estes Lumber Co. will double 
capacity of the yards. 


ARKANSAS, Hoxie—Sharum-Benningfield Lumber Co. 
will increase capacity of plant. 


GEORGIA. Jessup—The Case-Fowler Lumber Co., of 
Macon, has definitely decided to locate a large sawmill 
near Doctortown on the Altamaha River, it is reported. 
Mr. Fowler and other officials of the company are per- 
fecting plans for operation. Company has standing 
timber near here which includes several millions of feet 
of hardwood. 
are Manufacturing Co. adding two dry 

ns. 


KANSAS. Arkansas City—Badger Lumber Co. remod- 
eling yards and building new office building. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thos. F. Christopher & Co., 
hardwood and exporting, is erecting a hardwood flooring 
mill at Eastern Ave. and Thirty-seventh St., a section 
known as Canton. The structure will be one story, of 
brick, and will he fitted up with sufficient machinery 
to take care of the demand for hardwood flooring re- 
cently developing here. The new enterprise is backed 
by the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 

WASHINGTON. Pe Ell—Brock Bros., formerly oper- 
ating in Clatskanie, Ore., have moved to Pe Ell and a 
new mill is under erection here; 30,000 feet daily ca- 
pacity; will be in operation by March 1. W. 8S. Thomp- 
son and W. W. Brock, owners. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—D. & D. Hanger, Panel 
& Glue Co. will erect factory building three stories, 
80x90, of reinforced concrete; cost, $35,000. 


Casualties 
FLORIDA. Panama City—General offices of Alabama 
& St. Andrews Bay Railroad destroyed by fire; loss, 


$25,000. Will be rebuilt at once. 

ILLINOIS. Granite City—Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

INDIANA. New Palestine—New Palestine Manufac- 
turing Co., loss by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Georgetown—Penn Lumber Co. lost 


yard, mill and office building by fire on Feb. 8; loss, 
$70,000; insurance, $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brandon—Planing mill of Howie Bros. 
and two box cars of lumber destroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Johnston-Kurtz Furniture Co., 
loss by fire, $75,000. 

OHIO. Augusta—Long-Bell Lumber Co. and Safford 
Lumber Co. badly damaged by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Ideal Lumber & Fuel Co., 
loss by fire, $15,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Planing mill of Union Lum- 

ber Co. (Ltd.) destroyed by fire; will be rebuilt. 
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A ér Shipment 


This is one of 25 cars which 
moved in one train from 
our plant January 28th. 


Be it a carload or a train- 
load we are always ready to 
demonstrate to you our 
ability to give the best of 
quality and service in ship- 
ping Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine standard pro- 
ducts. j 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
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LONGLEAF P i ne 


HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


ity) TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 





Daily 
400,000 Feet 





[_ Moss Point Howison Ten Mile Cedar Lake 








laear ¥ Cllow Pine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yar 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 
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Everybody 
Wins 








The 
Bessler Me 
Movable Rogue. 


Stairway 
Makes $1.000 worth of livable 


room for the house owner who in- 
stalls it; and makes big profits for 
the dealer who sells it. 

The original movable stairway,— 
practical, convenient and inexpen- 
sive. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Write for details of our 
money making proposition. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 


General Offices: 1903 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio 
New York Offices: 103 Park Avesne 








ALABAMA PINE 


PPPPTTTTITIITTLTre eee 


CA ON 


¥%” and %” CEILING. 
¥%” and %*” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


























a? i? 
Longleaf en 


TIMBERS s=™ 


High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 


| Headley Pine Co., "xix™ J 








Yellow Pineft | 
Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 114” 


A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills, 
et us tell you more about it. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 
SULLIGENT, ALA 




















Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 


Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M. Carney Mill Co.,Atmore,Ala. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 











+ HE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘“‘Handbook of Build- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman. 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. III. 











EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 11.—There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the hardwood market in southern Indiana 


during the last week or ten days. February is 
proving a better month than January. Prices on 
many items are still advancing. Plain sawn and 
quarter sawn sap gum, and common plain and 
white oak, are the leaders in the local market. 
Many furniture and chair manufacturers are grad- 
ually increasing their orders. Box manufacturers 
have been in the market for a good deal of lumber. 
Local manufacturers are receiving few, if any, 
inquiries for lumber for export now. Automobile 
manufacturers are buying in more liberal quanti- 
ties than for some time. Rural retail stocks are 
low. Retailers are not disposed to buy in large 
quantities. Building has been hindered by cold 
weather. Planing mill owners say that trade is 
holding up very well, and that they are doing a 
great deal of repair work. Logs are not plentiful, 
locally, but mills here are getting enough to keep 
in full operation. Logging along the Green and 
Barren rivers in western Kentucky is expected to 
be resumed in early spring. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 11.—Sawmills in this vicinity are busy 
shipping green lumber, demand being brisk and 
dry stocks having been practically exhausted. Car- 
load quotations f.o.b. wei i : 


Birch— FAS _ Selec 
ae seuss $125 s100@105 558 0 #32 ais sit 18 
Sf eed 
Ve 6s4%e i10 His e rH 
Maple . so@se 65@ 70 60 33 3 Ang 25 
Basswood . 75 S 53@55 32@35 sng 
Soft elm .. 75 45 
AB 0000000 2UU 98 70 35 17@18 


The Medford Veneer Co. 1s offering to pay for 
good birch veneer logs, 12-inch and over at top 
end, $55 a thousand, loaded on cars at Phillips, 
Wis. 

The board of directors of the Wisconsin Valley 
Electric Co. at its annual meeting on Monday, 
Feb. 4, voted to name the company’s new dam, just 
above Merrill, the Walter Alexander Dam, in honor 
of Walter Alexander, pioneer lumberman of the 
Wisconsin valley. The new dam will be one of a 
series of eight on the Wisconsin River. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 11.—The severe blizzard of last week ham- 
pered logging operations somewhat. The second 
blizzard on Saturday was not welcomed by the 
logging contractors. 

Heads of the Sawyer-Goodman Co. in this city 
announce that more than 100,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber will be sawed this year at its mills in this city. 
A special switch engine has been placed on the 
Milwaukee road at this point to handle the record 
shipments of lumber, and the addition of a third 
lumber train is contemplated. 

The Iron County Lumber & Fuel Co. stockholders 
held a meeting in Crystal Falls. <A dividend of 10 
percent was declared. The officers chosen for the 
year are Ira Odgers, president; John Benson, vice 
president ; William Lynch, secretary ; Hans Polsen, 
treasurer-manager ; directors, J. F. Mason, Dr. A. 
J. Hockins, John Hawthorne. The company had 
manufactured over a half million feet of lumber, 
and also 250,000 lath. 

Henry Swart, retired lumberman, is reported to 
be quite seriously ill at his home in this city. 
Robert F. Goodman, well known lumberman, is 
also confined to his home, suffering from a serious 
eye affliction. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 12.—Local hardwood trade is showing a 
steady and gradual improvement. Stocks in retail 
yards, both city and country, are being slowly re- 
plenished. The movement from retail yards is 
slow, owing to inclement weather. Milder weather 
in Milwaukee this week has enabled builders to 
resume work. Permits issued by the building in-. 
spector here thus far in 1924 show $150,000 in- 
crease over the corresponding period last year. 
City retailers are becoming more convinced that 
prices are pretty well stabilized, with a tendency 
to strengthen, if anything. Diminishing supplies 
of hardwoods at mills has made the market more 
a sellers’ market, and industrial buyers have cre- 
ated a steady and healthy demand. Buyers for vir- 
tually all the wood using industries are coming into 
the market for all lines of hardwood, with birch 
and maple topping the list of requirements. The 
tendency to move green wood is increasing, owing 


to small supplies of old dry stocks. Principal 
activity among buyers is in the flooring, sash and 
door, interior finish and automobile body industries, 
Demand from furniture manufacturers shows some 
improvement. Low grade woods are also active, 
and local sellers report that supplies are being 
depleted rapidly. Northern hemleck and pine are 
in a fayorable position. 

A hearing was held here on Monday on a petition 
of the John Schroeder Lumber Co. for adjusted 
freight rates on lumber from Ashland, Wiks., to 
points in southern Wisconsin and Illinois, before 
Examiner Lawrence Saterfield of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is claimed that these 
rates are 1% cents higher than from Hurley and 
Rhinelander, in the same territory, and are “un- 
just, unreasonable and prejudicial.” 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Feb. 11.—The demand for hardwood logs in New 
Brunswick during the present winter is the great- 
est on record, and greatly exceeds the supply. This 
is taken as an indication that lumbering of hard- 
wood in this Province is about to take its proper 
place as an industry. The fact of the demand being 
greater than the supply is said to be due to lum- 
bermen having been chiefly devoted to the soft- 
woods. The Seaman-Kent Co., which has several 
plants for the making up of hardwood products 
in Ontario and Quebec, is taking quantities of 
hardwood from New Brunswick, and the creosoting 
plant at Newcastle is also taking large quantities 
chiefly for the purpose of turning out ties for the 
Canadian National Railways. Ilardwood ties are 
new in this section of Canada, the softwoods here- 
tofore having been used exclusively. As the lum- 
bering industry becomes more accustomed to han- 
dling hardwoods, development of the huge hard- 
wood areas of New Brunswick will take place. Up 
to the present much of the timber has gone to 
waste on account of lack of demand and difficulty 
of handling. Fuel for the heating of dwellings has 
been the chief use. The Seaman-Kent Co. was 
interested in a proposition to locate a hardwood 
plant at St. Leonard, both Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific railroads strongly supporting the 
project. ‘Plans were prepared and it is expected 
that this year the project will proceed another 


step. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. rs of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange was made at the regular meet- 
ing on Feb. 8 by Sidney Detmers, president of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. He expressed re- 
gret that the bickering at meetings of the city 
council should be featured in the local newspapers, 
and declared that such reports distract public at- 
tention from “the substantial work which the coun- 
cil does.”’ 

The Riverside Box & Lumber Co. has established 
a plant at 847 Tonawanda Street, this city. D. E. 
Maytham, who is at the head of the company, was 
formerly assistant manager of the box plant of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda. 

The first of the two bombing planes to be built 
by G. Elias & Bro. has been completed and ground 
tested, and it will be shipped to the air service at 
Dayton, Ohio, for a try-out. 

Palburn (Inc.) has moved its wholesale lumber 
business to 505-508 Genesee Building, where it 
has larger room. The Genesee Building, lately 
completed, is one of the largest office buildings 
here.’ 

Col. A. Conger Goodyear, president Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., was in Washington last week in 
attendance at a conference to consider ways and 
means to increase the supply of wood pulp enter- 
ing into the- manufacture of paper. He hag been 
made a member of an advisory committee appointed 
at this meeting. 

Special ceremonies were held on Feb. 5 at the 
Teck Theater to mark the dedication of the new 
clubrooms and chapter house of the Maurice A. 
Wall chapter of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War. A number of prominent speakers 
were present, including James A. McFarland, na- 
tional commander. The clubrooms were formally 
opened by Mr. and Mrs. James B. Wall, parents of 
the young man for whom the chapter was named. 

H. Shumway Lee, president of Mixer & Co., was 
the chief speaker at a meeting of Boy Scouts at 
the grave of former-President Millard Fillmore at 
Forest Lawn Cemetery on Feb. 9. Similar cere- 





monies were carried out by the Boy Scouts at the 
graves of deceased Presidents thruout the country. 

William L. Henrich, who was elected president 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at the convention in New York, is still con- 
fined to the house, after several weeks’ illness. He 
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is improving, however, and expects to be out in a 
short time. 

Fred M. Sullivan, who was confined to his home 
by illness for a few days last week, has gone to 
Miami, where he will spend several weeks. 

Carleton W. Betts has returned from a two 
weeks’ business trip to New York in the interest 
of the Betts Lumber Co. He reports that most 
plants are busy in that locality, with no heavy 
stocks and very little speculation in the market. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 12.—While there is an active demand for 
most grades of hardwoods, it appears to come 
principally from the automobile and furniture in- 
dustries. And these two apparently are making 
no effort to build up reserve stocks. The mid- 
winter shows in both industries resulted in more 
than average business, and executives have gradu- 
ally expanded production. Their buying, however, 
is careful and they will likely continue to buy 
hardwoods along the present lines for some time. 
Sap and red gum, hickory, ash, walnut and oak 
are the most popular woods. The dealers are shy- 
ing away from buying, altho of course there is 
some buying. The retailers are not busy, as bad 
weather has curtailed building. The flooring 
manufacturers are busy, however, making up stock 
for early spring. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Feb. 12.—The market shows continued firmness 
because of retarded deliveries from southern mills 
and marked increase in building activity. Real 
estate dealers and contractors are predicting a 
building boom unlike any this city has ever passed 
thru. Retail lumber dealers are making provisions 
for extensive stocks, and for yard facilities which 
will better enable them to take care of suburban 
developments in particular. While a number of 
large office and hotel buildings are also contem- 
plated, the majority of the larger undertakings 
have not yet been announced. Automotive fac- 
tories almost generally are engaged in peak pro- 
duction schedules, with extra shifts the rule rather 
than the exception, and the executives of automo- 
bile companies state that these working plans will 
be adhered to indefinitely. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 12.—Hardwood manufacturers report the 
market more active than heretofore, all consuming 
groups being busy. Buyers are 
to obtain some items. Sap gum is very scarce. 
Shipments are increasing and dry stocks of lumber 
are lower than usual. Some logs are being got 
out now, as the flood waters have receded to some 
extent. Some demand is coming from the furniture 
people. The flooring plants are buying large 
amounts of oak. Prices have advanced slightly 
and are very firm. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 12.—There is perhaps a little slowing 
down on the part of exporters and of wholesale 
interests, but there is no decrease in buying on 
the part of the principal consuming groups in the 
United States. The latter, under the leadership of 
manufacturers of automobiles, building materials, 
wood containers and furniture, are quite aggres- 
sively in the market, and sales of southern hard- 
woods are running considerably above the aver- 
age for this time of year. In the meantime, pro- 
duction is subnormal even for this date and stocks 
are decreasing, for the reason that shipments are 
in excess of the quantity being placed on sticks. 
The shortage is becoming quite acute in Nos. 1 
and 2 common plain red and white oak, and in 
all grades of plain and quarter sawn sap gum. It 
may also be noted that there has been such 
improvement recently in demand for red gum that 
offerings therein are considerably reduced and that 
prices are working upward in sympathy with sap 
gum, easily one of the strongest items on the 
hardwood list. Indeed, the increased activity and 
strength of red gum constitute a feature of re- 
cent developments in the southern hardwood 
situation. 

Only moderate rainfall has occurred during the 
week just ended and more progress than expected 
has been made in getting out logs. But, even so, 
the quantity coming out is quite small and the 
mills operating on full time are finding, as a 
general rule, that their reserve log supplies are 
being gradually but steadily depleted. 

John J. Pilkington, identified with the retail 
lumber industry here for the last twenty years, 
twelve of which were spent with the Southern 
Lumber Co., has purchased a site on South Belle- 
vue Avenue and established a retail lumber yard 
which is being operated under the name of the 
Pilkington Lumber Co. He has also built a large 
warehouse, 60 by 80 feet, with a double decker on 
two sides, for taking care of finished lumber, mill- 
work, sash, doors and other materials. 

The E. L. Bruce Co. announces that George 


finding it hard 


McSweyn, formerly vice president of the Memphis 
Band Mill Co., is now associated with it as an 
officer and director. Mr. McSweyn will have 
charge of the timber and lumber manufacturing 
end of the company’s activities. He has been 
identified with the lumber business of Memphis for 
eighteen years, and has just completed a term as 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of that city, 
is chairman of the school board, director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. Mr. MecSweyn is retaining his stock 
interest in the Memphis Band Mill Co. The E. L. 
Bruce Co. is the largest producer of oak flooring 
in the country, with an annual production of 
100,000,000 feet. Under the direction of Mr. 
McSweyn the company plans considerable expan- 
sion in its timber holdings and lumber manufac- 
turing facilities. It has a modern band mill at 
Little Rock, Ark., covering fifty-two acres. In 
addition to oak flooring and lumber, the company 
manufactures oak and gum moldings and trim, 
furniture parts, beech flooring, “Ceda’line’’ (Tennes- 
see aromatic cedar closet lining) and wagon ma- 


terial. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 12.—Demand for hardwoods continues 
fairly active, with prices steady, altho the ad- 
vance appears to have gone about as far as it is 
likely to go for the time being, due to better pro- 
duction in the South, and far better facilities for 
kiln drying stock. The furniture, automobile and 
refrigerator people have been taking material, 
while there is scattered business coming in from 
general sources, and fair jobber inquiry. Quota- 
tions, inch stocks: Walnut, FAS, $220; selects, 
$155; common, $120. Ash, $105 and $60. Chest- 
nut, $110 and $65. White oak, quartered, $140 
and $80. Red oak, $115 and $65. Plain oak, $100 
and $62.50, in white or red. Poplar, $115 for 
FAS; $85 for saps and selects; and $57 for 
common. Gum, $85 and $50; sap gum, $57 
and $47. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 11.—One of the strongest buying move- 
ments in the history of the southern hardwood 
industry has déveloped within the last three weeks, 
all consuming groups participating and their pur- 
ehases covering the entire list. Prices are rising 
steadily, but there have been no radical advances. 
Dry stocks at mills are lower than in years, and 
the heavy demand has practically exhausted the 
supply of sap gum and plain common oak. Red 
gum is also moving in a decidedly heavy volume. 
Unless production can be increased very materially 
in the near future, a general shortage of hardwood 
lumber seems inevitable. The furniture and auto- 
mobile manufacturers are perhaps the heaviest 
buyers, taking sap gum, red gum, elm, maple, ash 
and oak in tremendous volume. The flooring 
manufacturers are buying all of the common plain 
oak offered, and there is a genuine scarcity of this 
item. The prices on No. 1 common and No. 2 
common sap gum have increased $3 to $5, with 
little offered. Heavy rains have hampered logging 
operations. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 11.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hardwood trade in central Ohio area. Buying on 
the part of both dealers and factories is general 
and covers practically all items. Flooring is show- 
ing ‘considerable strength. All grades are moving 
uniformly, with shipments and production about 
on a parity. Shipments are coming out promptly 
as arule. Musical instrument factories are buying 
briskly, and furniture factories are also coming in. 
Prices are steady and those of certain items in- 
clined to advance. Railroad inquiries are steady. 
F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., reports trade in hardwoods strong and pros- 
pects bright. The volume of business is larger 


than for several months. L. C. Bonner, sales 
manager American Column & Lumber Co., says 
hardwood demand is increasing. The Virginia 


Lumber Co., is having a good business in all hard- 
woods. 

H. V. Hooker, head of the retail concern bearing 
his name, reports a lot of figuring on new work 
and says that indications point to an active retail 
business during the first half of 1924 at least. Mr. 
Hooker is making a number of improvements at 
his plant including the installation of a sander and 
a rip saw. J. H. Zinn, head of the J. H. Zinn 
Lumber Co., left early in February on an extended 


trip along the east coast of South America. This 
company is having an excellent trade and some 


new machinery is being added to its mill. 

The M. J. Bergin Lumber Co. is busy figuring 
on new work, and the present volume of business 
is generally satisfactory. 

R. M. Lucas, secretary of the Columbus Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association, says prospects are 
bright for a good retail lumber trade. Weather 
conditions have not been the best for construction 
work, but many new jobs are being considered. 
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For prompt service on 
Southern Hardwoods send 
your order to us. 






Our lumber comes from 
the finest of timber, is ex- 
pertly manuiactured and 
carefully graded. 








Straight or mixed car 
shipments. We feature: 







Plain and Quartered 


SAP GUM REDGUM 
AND OAK 
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Pine Mixed 
witH Hardwoods 
and OAK FLOORING 


To simplify your ordering 
and make your buying more 
economical we ship in mixed 
cars that include Southern Pine, 
White or Red Oak Flooring, 
Oak Mouldings and Finish, Red 
and Black Gum Trim. You may 
also include some Tennessee 
Red Cedar for clothes closet 
lining. 

This service was begun to fill 
a long felt need of lumber deal- 
ers. Take full advantage of it. 


Let us figure on your 
requirements. 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 


HopceE, LA. 


Members So. Pine Assn. and 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn. a 
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HAND MADE 


Cypress 
Shingles 


and 


Clap Boards 
Gulf Coast Timber Co., Inc. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Manufactured 
in all sizes 
and lengths. 


Samples on 
request. 








FLORIDA 











BAND SAWED 
SOUTHERN 


Hardwoods 
and Cypress 


cars 5/4 FAS Sap Gum, 

cars 5/4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

cars 6/4 Com, & Btr. Pl. Sap Gum, 

cars 4/4 FAS Plain Red Gum, 

cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Pl. Red Gum. 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum, 

cars 4/4 FAS Qtd. Red Gum. 

cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. Red Gum. 

car 5/4 FAS Pl. Red Gum. ; 
cars 5/4 No. 1 Com, & Sel. Pl. Red Gum. 
cars 6/4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. Red Gum, 

car 8/4 FAS Qtd. Red Gum, 

cars 4/4 FAS Platn Red Oak. 

cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Pl. Red Oak. 
cars 5/4 FAS Plain Red Oak. 

cars 5/4 No. 1 Com, & Sel. Pl. Red Oak. 
car 4/4 FAS Cypress. 

car 4/4 Selects Cypress. 

cars 6/4 Log Run Rock Elm, 

cars 8/4 Log Run Rock Elm, 

cars 6/4 Log Run Pecan. 

car 1x18” & up Pan, & W. No. 18. Gum. 
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J. M. JONES 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Office and Mills: FERRIDAY, LA. 








Hs 
Southern Pine 


CYPRESS 
| Yard Stock 


Shed Stock 
Western Office: Timbers 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., aan 
New Orleans. La. Piling 
Our Specialty: 
Railroad and 
Car Material 





Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home Office: 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








R,SHINGLES avo LATH. 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


GYyPIeS Roghand Drewes 


| Shingles and Lath 






















TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—There was no meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club last Wednesday, as most of the 
members were either engaged in the Community 
Chest drive, or in attendance at the meeting of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 

Invitations to the annual banquet of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, to be held Feb. 19 at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, are being sent out this 
week by the committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments. Between three hundred and four hundred 
lumbermen are expected to attend the affair. John 
BE. Manley, former president of the club, is in 
charge of the program and promises an exception- 
ally fine entertainment. The list of speakers has 
not yet been completed and will be announced next 
week. 

Tacoma members of the Northwest Lumber Buy- 
er’s Club will attend the monthly meeting of the 
organization tonight in a body. The meeting will 
be held in Seattle and the club will give a dinner 
dance for the members and their wives and friends. 

Chester J. Hogue, the third member of the com- 
mission sent to Japan by the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., delivered his first report 
at a meeting of the Tacoma and southwest Wash- 
ington members of the company held in Tacoma 
yesterday. Mr. Hogue returned from Japan Tues- 
day. The meeting lasted more than two hours and 
was attended by members of the company from all 
parts of southwest Washington. It was followed 
by a general discussion of the export market. Fol- 
lowing the meeting, which was a closed session, 
Mr. Hogue gave an interview covering the prin- 
cipal points of the discussion. “The first of the 
new year is a time of stagnation in business in 
Japan,” he said, “when every business man is 
taking account of the last year and finding where 
he is. It is naturally the seasonal low point in 
construction, too. So that January produces little 
demand for lumber, and the demand for our big 
timbers is only just beginning to be felt.” 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: For Australia, 
West Cohokia, at Dickman mill. For the Atlantic 
coast, Ohian, at Baker dock; Suwanrico, at St. 
Paul and Dickman mills; Henry 8S. Grove and 
Edward Luckenbach, at Port dock. For California, 
Georgina Rolph, at Terminal dock; F. S. Loop, 
at Baker dock; Lake Frances, at St. Paul mill; 
Donna Lane, at North End mill and Port dock, and 
Brookdale, at Wheeler, Osgood and North End 
mills. For the Orient, Nordbo, Nordhav, Carnia, 
Hanna Niclsen and Argalia, at Port dock; Yonan 
Maru, at St. Paul mill and Port dock, and Sun- 
land, at Defiance mill and Port dock. 

Lumber shipments from the Port piers during 
1923 totaled 310,611,000 feet, 49,000,000 pieces 
of lath and 30,000 bundles of shingles, breaking 
all previous records. This takes no account of 
the lumber shipped over private docks. The report 
of the port authorities shows that an average of 
20,000,000 feet of lumber was constantly in storage 
on the Port piers. The constantly increasing Ori- 
ental business, and the demand for additional stor- 
age space, indicates that the business done last 
year, large as it was, will be exceeded during 1924. 

A movement to employ a special statistician to 
assist in the collection of harbor reports in order 
that accurate data on Tacoma’s waterborne com- 
merce may be available at all times, was started 
this week by Ernest Dolge, prominent Tacoma lum- 
berman. Mr. Dolge suggested that a fund be raised 
for this purpose, and contributed $50 frcm his own 
pocket to start the movement. With accurate 
figures available, the supremacy of Tacoma as a 
lumber shipping port is expected to be conclusively 
shown. ‘ 

Mills in the Tacoma district have taken on a 
large share of the car material ordered by the 
Pacific Fruit Express Co. for its new cars. Be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 feet of the 30,- 
000,000-foot order has been placed by the Coale- 
Fraser Lumber Co. and the Joy-Tarbell Lumber 
Co., both of which firms maintain a western head- 
quarters in Tacoma. A very large percentage of 
the business placed by these two firms was taken 
by the mills of Tacoma and the territory immediate- 
ly adjacent. It is the first of the large railway 
orders expected this year to be actually placed. 

The Broomfield Lumber Co., of South Prairie, 
resumed operations yesterday after being shut 
down since the middle of December. During the 
shutdown the company installed new machinery, 
completely overhauled the equipment, and will 
materially increase its output with the repairs 
and improvements made. 

The new plant of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., at 
Gregory’s Spur, is now well under way and con- 
struction work wil] be completed within sixty days. 


Operations will probably be started about May 1, 
The old mill was destroyed by fire last September, 

The John Dower Lumber Co. has purchased the 
site, buildings and equipment of the Isley Chalmers 
Lumber Co., which adjoins the Dower company’s 
Tacoma yard. The purchase includes 300,000 feet 
of lumber. According to John Dower, president 
of the company, one of the buildings on the site 
will be equipped as a planing mill which will allow 
the firm to purchase rough lumber and do its own 
surfacing. The price paid for the property was not 
given out. 

Eighteen lumber companies in the Puget Sound 
and Grays Harbor districts are named as defend- 
ants in a suit filed this week in the superior court 
here by the Tacoma Fir lumber Co. and the Puget 
Sound National Bank, which firms claim $11,672 
from the members of the disincorporated Lumber 
Industries Exchange under a fire insurance policy 
for which judgment has been obtained. The de- 
fendants named are Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., Bracher 
Lumber Co., Broomfield Lumber Co., Buffelen Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., A. Y. Dann, Deer Park 
Lumber Co., Eclipse Mill Co., Bliss-Mylroie Lumber 
Co., Hoff & Pinkey, Ilwaco Mill & Timber: Co, 
N. & M. Timber Co., Port Blakeley Mill Co., Snow 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Tum-a-lum Lumber (Co., 
Walton Lumber Co., Union Lumber Co., and Wood- 
lawn Mill & Boom Co. 

A decision that denies both parties to the suit 
the compensation asked, was handed down today 
in the Federal court here in the case of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. against the Northern 
Pacific Railway. The case grows out of the con- 
tract made between the two organizations in 1889 
and involves a large sum of money. The St. Paul 
company claimed that the railroad had violated 
the contract by charging more for log haulage 
than the rate of $1 a thousand feet fixed in the 
instrument, and asked for an accounting and a re- 
fund of the overcharges, covering more than ten 
years. The railway company claimed that the 
contract had been violated by the mill in several 
particulars, including failure to cut 75,000,000 feet 
of timber from the lands in question, removal of 
hemlock, larch and other species not mentioned 
in the contract, and failure to ship 50 percent of 
the output of the mill over the company’s lines. 
Testimony has been taken before a special master 
for the last six months. The court decided that 
the Federal and State laws override the contract 
rate when new rates are fixed by the State and 
Federal commissions. This disposed of the main 
contention of the mill. He also decided that the 
road had waived any breach of contract by accept- 
ing the purchase price, that the smaller species of 
timber not mentioned in the instrument went with 
the land and belong to the mill, and that the 60 
percent shipment clause was a preference illegally 
granted and therefore void. The lands in dispute 
belong to the mill, and conversely there is no 
accounting due from the railroad company, and 
neither party can recover any damages or costs. 
It is not yet known whether or not the case will 
be appealed. 

Suit of the Ek Shingle Co., of South Bend, 
against the Northern Pacific Railway, filed in the 
superior court of Pacific County, was transferred 
yesterday to the United States district court of 
Tacoma. The Ek company is suing for $43,293 
which is claimed as the damage resulting from 
the fire last September which destroyed the entire 
plant. The company claims that the fire was 
caused by sparks from a locomotive, and was due 
to the negligence of the railway company. 

Suit for $13,545, for alleged breach of contract 
to operate a mill and haul logs, was filed in the 
superior court here today by B. Gerber and G. L. 
Knapp, doing business as the Pacific Northern 
Lumber Co., against the Orting Lumber Co., of 
Orting. 

With the arrest at Los Angeles yesterday of 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stanton, the mystery surround- 
ing the disappearance of the two children of L. P. 
Hill, secretary of the Carlson Hill Lumber Co., has 
been cleared up. Mrs. Stanton is the mother of 
the children and was divorced from Mr. Hill sev- 
eral years ago, the court giving him the custody 
of the children. They were allowed to visit their 
mother at intervals, and two years ago they dis- 
appeared with her and until the present time an 
active search for them has been futile. Mr. Hill 
left for Los Angeles yesterday and court proceed- 
ings to bring the children back to Tacoma are 
expected. 

That Mrs. Charles E. Hill, wife:of the resident 
manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. and the Tacoma Mill Co., holds the record for 
the longest continued residence in Tacoma of any 
person now living, developed this week as the 
result of a contest held by a local coal company. 
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The company was established in 1861 and sought 
to determine if any person now a resident in the 
city had been living here at that time. Mrs. Hill, 
who came to Tacoma in 1869 when but a few 
months old, is the only person found who was a 
resident of the city before 1870. 

B. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co. has purchased the summer home, at 
Gravelly Lake, of Mrs. Robert A. McCormick. The 
place is one of the handsomest estates in the lake 
district. Mr. Demarest paid approximately $25,000 
for the property. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—The cargo trade this month has opened 
up well, and already 5,000,000 feet has been 
loaded, most of it at the Bloedel Donovan mill. 
Shipments were made to California, Hawaii and 
Japan. Eight or ten vessels are listed to load 
here in February, and others are expected. The 
month’s business promises to approach that of 
January closely. At the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s 
plant the steamship El Capitan is lifting 2,250,000 
feet for San Pedro, and the steamship Carnia will 
load 650,000 feet there this week for Japan. 

Lynden has become one of the principal ship- 
pers among inland towns. In 1923 it shipped 901 
cars, aS compared with 391 cars in 1922. Its 
business this year will be as heavy, or heavier, 
due largely to the demand for Japanese squares. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused among 
local cargo shippers this week in proposals to 
enlarge the municipal dock. Three large com- 
panies state that they will ship thru Bellingham, 
instead of thru Everett or Seattle, if shipping 
facilities at the dock are made adequate for their 
purposes. The board of public works is investigat- 
ing the need for enlargement. The Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co., operating one of the world’s larg- 
est cedar plants, will enter the hemlock cargo 
trade somewhat extensively if the dock is made 
available for its shipments. The company has a 
capacity of 100,000 to 150,000 feet a day. It has 
cut some hemlock for Japanese delivery, and the 
market for this lumber is declared good. The 
Earles Lumber & Shingle Co. is prepared to ship 
about 1,500,000 feet of Japanese squares monthly 
over the dock, and the Imperial Fir Lumber Co., 
which will cut 25,000,000 feet this year, will also 
use the dock extensively if its storage and shipping 
facilities are increased. The Earles Lumber & 
Shingle Co. represents a dozen inland mills that 
have been shipping to Seattle. The Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., which made its first shipment thru 
this port last week, will make another one this 
month. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is now em- 
ploying 2,000 men, and all its mills are operating 
except the Hastings shingle mill at Larson. Its 
shingle mill A started four additional machines 
this week, and sawmill B is operating two shifts. 
The Old Colony shingle mill began operating about 
Feb. 1. All the company’s camps aré at work, but 
no logs have been received from Clallam Bay. A 
contract to tow them to Bellingham has been 
awarded, however, and the first rafts will arrive 
here within a few weeks. The rafts will be of 
the Davis type, and will contain 1,000,000 to 
1,250,000 feet. At its Sylvana camp, where it has 
been operating two years, operations will cease 
about March 1 and the camp will be abandoned. 

The Anacortes sawmill of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co. began operating regularly this week, with 
E. Globensky as superintendent and Fred Norman 
as general superintendent. Mr. Norman reports 
that the machinery is working well but that some 
time will elapse before any cargo shipments are 
made, 

The Morrison Mill Co. will begin operating its 
sawmill again about Feb. 11, says Superintendent 
C. E. Keyes. The plant is being improved at a 
cost of several thousand dollars. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 9.—East coast cargoes are the high light of 
the fir business in the Pacific Northwest. The 
Japanese demand continues quiet, and California 
buyers are waiting to see which way the market is 
going to go. Rail business is fairly satisfactory. 
It is more of a buyer’s than a seller’s market. 
The Japanese demand began to fall off several 
weeks ago, largely as a result of the shipping con- 
gestion in Japanese ports, but buying is expected 
to be resumed in a month or so. California, ac- 
cording te reports here, has had an abundance of 
lumber following extremely heavy shipments to 
that destination in October and November, and is 
said to be fairly well stocked, but still buyers are 
beginning to watch carefully the trend of compet- 
ing markets. 

There is little probability of lower log prices dur- 
ing the year. Production is comparatively light, at 
least in the lower Columbia River district. Some 
camps are preparing for activity by the first of 
next month or thereabouts. The only ones operat- 
ing now are those on the new Vernonia branch of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. Camps on the 


Kerry line, and there are many of them there, are 
not shipping because of repairs being made to a 
high trestle. 

Roy Shields, avho is in the legal department 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., spoke before the Portland Lumbermen’s Club 
luncheon Wednesday noon, Feb. 6, and dealt es- 
pecially with proposed legislation that he said 
would seriously affect the railroads. He pointed 
to various attempts to invalidate the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. Success in this direction, he 
contended, would be disastrous. Because of con- 
siderable routine business before the meeting, Mr. 
Shields did not find time to go as extensively into 
the subject as he and those present desired, but 
he promised to present to the club a fuller exposi- 
tion of the facts in the near future. The club’s 
entertainment committee, C. E. Putman, chairman, 
reported that on the night of Wednesday, Feb. 27, 
the club will give a dance in the Laurelhurst Club- 


house. He promised the dance would be made a 
memorable event. It is for members and their 
friends. 


The Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co. has dis- 
posed of its timber and equipment at Midway 
Landing, on the Washington side of the lower 
Columbia River, to the Midway Logging Co., a 
Portland organization. The new owners are now 
building a 2-mile logging railroad extension, and 
logging operations under the new ownership are 
expected to begin in thirty days. The Wisconsin 
Logging & Timber Co. was organized April 1, 1906, 
by W. E. McCord and associates. Mr. McCord died 
six years ago, and since then the property has been 
managed by J. S. O’Gorman, now owner and man- 
ager of the Greenleaf Lumber Co., with logging 
operations near Midway Landing. The Greenleaf 
Lumber Co. will resume logging operations shortly. 
I. Baldrige, for some time superintendent of the 
Wisconsin company’s operations, will continue as 
superintendent for the Midway Logging Co. 

For the purpose of assembling the holdings of 
affiliated units, the timber lands and other property 
of the Crossett Timber Co., the Big Creek Logging 
Co. and the Crossett Western Lumber Co. have 
been transferred to the Crossett Western Lumber 
Co., this city. Included in the transfer, in which 
the consideration of $8,974,500 is named, are, 
besides the timber holdings, the big sawmill at 
Wauna, and logging railroads and camps in Clat- 
sop, Washington, Tillamook, Linn and Yamhill 
counties in Oregon, and in Cowlitz County, Wash- 
ington. 

Ralph H. Burnside, president Willapa Lumber 
Co., this city, with mill and operations on Willapa 
Harbor, returned today from a trip to Chicago 
and Oskaloosa, Iowa, the home of the company 
and the home of the Hawkeye Lumber Company, 
which operates a string of retail yards in Iowa, 
and of which Mr. Burnside is also president. Mr. 
Burnside attended the annual meetings of the two 
companies. In Chicago he attended the conferences 
on lumber standards, as member from the Pacific 
Northwest. As for the outlook of business in lum- 
ber during the year 1924 in Iowa and other middle- 


‘western States, Mr. Burnside says he found it fair, 


altho for the present buyers appear somewhat 
cautious. 

S. W. Morrison, president of the S. W. Morrison 
Co., wholesale lumber dealer, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was in Portland this week calling on the trade. 
He said that for the present everything down his 
part of the country is “froze up,’’ but that pros- 
pects are good. 

H. J. Eberly, for six years deputy State forester 
of Oregon, has accepted a similar position with the 
Texas department of forestry, with headquarters at 
College Station, Tex. 


VICTORIA, B.C. 


Feb. 9.—The rail trade is reported by Van- 
couver Island sawmill men as exceptionally quiet, 
altho the middlewestern States have shown an in- 
clination lately to buy. The Canadian prairie 
market is very badly depressed, and no orders 
of any consequence are expected from that quarter 
until spring. The eastern Canadian market is also 
inactive, but may open up when the weather 
moderates. Japan is said to be overbought. She 
has overtaxed her handling facilities. The Chinese 
market is regarded as promising. 

The Canadian National Railways have now given 
their approval to the plan for establishing a lum- 
ber assembly plant at the Ogden Point piers, Vic- 
toria, on condition that the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
Railway provides the necessary connections by 
car ferry from the terminals of the up-island rail- 
ways to the piers. It is contended that no other 
port is better situated for the handling of lumber 
than Victoria. It is proposed to make Victoria a 
central distributing point for the inland Vancouver 
Island mills, so far as overseas markets are con- 
cerned. The undertaking has the full endorsement 
of the mills that do not enjoy their own tide- 
water facilities, and it is expected to result in stim- 
ulating foreign trade in Vancouver Island lumber 
to a pronounced degree. The only remaining ob- 
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For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for fi 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, y 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determi 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch hone gr —_ —— a Big —— | 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, ce 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Planters Lumber Co. 
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JEANERETTE, LA. 
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Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
eu ppeacence ofthe molding machine. Pub- 
lished by a practical woodworker who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gather the necessa 
information. Bound in Red Leather. $2. 56, 
postpaid, ~ 


American Lumberman “! $9; Dearbom St. 


Chicago, 








stacle now to be overcome is the necessity of ob- 
taining the consent of the Canadian Pacific to 
allow its cars, originating at the mills along the 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway, to be taken to the 
docks for unloading. Application has been made 
to the company for this concession by the Island 
Lumber Association, which embraces most of the 
Vancouver Island sawmills. 

Further conferences on timber royalty will be 
held during the next few weeks, as the present 
system of basing royalties on the wholesale selling 
price of lumber is regarded as unfair, inasmuch 
as the minimum base price was set according to 
the standard of 1913, and $18 a thousand was 
considered a reasonable amount. ; 

The Canadian Robert Dollar Co. is said to be 
negotiating for the purchase of a tract of timber 
near Campbell River, Vancouver Island, of suffi- 
cient extent to last the company fifteen years. 
About $1,000,000 is said to be involved. 

The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber 
Co. is now building a 4-machine shingle mill in 
connection with its sawmill in Victoria inner 
harbor. The cost will be about $35,000. 

Power on the headsaw of the Sidney Mills (Ltd.) 
has been increased in order to increase capacity of 
the mill about 20 percent, according to Manager 
G. H. Walton. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb. 11.—The last two weeks have been quiet 
locally, particularly in the retail end. Wholesalers 
report numerous inquiries for mixed cars, but not 
many orders. Wholesalers feel that prices are 
bound to stiffen before long, especially on moun- 
tain stock, of which a shortage is expected because 
mountain mills are having serious labor trouble. 
As the Red Deer Lumber Co.’s planing mill was 
completely destroyed in a recent fire, dressed spruce 
stock is going to be scarce and probably prices will 
advance. Logging operations have been successful 
and the cut will be as big as last year’s, but de- 
mand for Canadian spruce in the United States 
is very great, so prices are bound to remain very 
firm thruout the year. Some of the smaller mills 
operating east of Prince Albert, Sask., have al- 
ready contracted for their entire output, about 
10,000,000 feet. Retailers report receiving in- 
quiries for spring business, but not as many as they 
had hoped for. Collections have been very slow. 
Stocks in all country yards are very low, and the 
large line-yard companies are adopting a very con- 
servative policy. It is very doubtful whether there 
will be as much city building as there was a year 
ago, as the housing shortage has been greatly re- 
lieved. There are no large buildings contemplated. 
The large eastern Canadian cities, however, are 
Many 
Winnipeg wholesalers have recently made trips 
east and have picked up some very nice orders for 
immediate shipment. 

W. D. Galvin, manager Galvin Lumber Yards, 
has returned to California to spend the winter 
months. 

Jack Thorpe, representing Thurston-Flavelle 
(Ltd.), left last week on a trip to the West. 

Bill Barkley, general sales manager U. G. G. 
Sawmills (Ltd.), returned from Calgary, Alta., a 
week ago, where he had been attending a meeting 
of the Mountain Manufacturers’ Association. 

Herb. Paterson, sales manager Union Lumber 
Co., whose planing mill at Red Deer was recently 
destroyed, reports that it is planning on a larger 
one, fully modern. In the meantime it will ship 
spruce in the rough, as it has a large stock of 


lumber. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 12.—Decided improvement has come both 
in ae and sales during the last few days. 
Retail yards have been taking on some lumber to 
round out their stocks, as building operations have 
picked up materially. Firmness in the lower 
grades, and moderate recessions in a few upper 
grade items, are market features in the northern 
pine list. Three-inch boards up to 16 feet long 
are off $2, and longer boards are off $1. Some 
other items in the higher grades are off from $1 
to $4. Operators agree, however, in the statement 
that Nos. 4 and 5 common boards are scarce, with 
millmen generally of the opinion that their probable 
season's outputs will be barely sufficient to take 
care of prospective requirements.’ Sales put thru 
last week included 500,000 feet of lower grade 
boards for shipment all-rail to Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Operators of retail yards over this 
territory are banking upon an active demand within 
the next month from contractors engaged in the 
building trade. 

Operators in sections of northern Minnesota are 
still badly hampered in getting their winter’s, cuts 
out of the woods, owing to lack of snow, but in 
other districts the snowfall has been sufficient, and 
progress has been made in moving out pulpwood 
and ties. However, officials of the large sawmill 
companies claim that they are experiencing little 
difficulty, and that their logs are going forward 


regularly to their mill yards. Buyers of ties for 
the railroads are becoming anxious on the score 
of getting their contracts filled. The market in tieg 
is firm at from 75 to 90 cents—the top figure for 
birch and hardwood. 

Officers and directors were reélected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy Lake (Co, 
held at Virginia at the end of last week, as 


follows: President, Edward Hines, Chicago; vice 
president, William O’Brien; secretary, H. (, 
Hornby; treasurer, F. E. Weyerhaeuser; general 


manager, Thomas S. Whitten ; general superintend.- 
ent, C. H. Rogers; and sales manager, F. N, 
Taylor. Mr. Hines, who presided, expressed him- 
self as optimistic regarding the outlook for the 
season. He expects a demand for all the lumber 
the company’s mills can produce this season. 

Thé Pike Lake Lumber Co. has been awarded 
judgment for $5,128 against G. Lee Fleming, 
formerly of Tower, in an action brought in the 
district court at Virginia, Miss., to recover secret 
profits alleged to have been made by him while 
he was acting as the confidential agent for the 
organizer of the company in the purchase of ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies from the bank- 
rupt Wilton, Cox Lumber Co. 

F. S. Colvin, Biwabik (Minn.) lumberman, has 
withdrawn from the Northern Lumber & Coal Co., 
and has assumed control of the Biwabik, Gilbert 
and Aurora yards formerly operated by that com- 
pany. A new company to handle those yards will 
be incorporated as the Colvin Lumber & Coal Co., 
with head office at Biwahik. The Northern Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. was organized four years ago to 
operate yards at Aurora, Biwabik, Gilbert, Eveleth, 
Hibbing, New Duluth and Superior, and Mr. Colvin 
has served as its president. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., lumber jobber, is upon a vaca- 
tion at Summerville, S. CC. Mr. Shaw has for 
several years spent his vacations at that winter 
resort. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 11.—Demand is somewhat lighter, but 
there have been some advances. The call for 
B&better steam dried finish is. very good, and it 
is several dollars higher than it was a_e short 
time ago. Wholesalers do not seem to be buying 
very heavily, but orders for yard stock, largely in 
mixed cars, are coming in steadily, and in very 
good volume. The mills report that they are stand- 
ing pat on their prices for mill shipment, and 
getting them without any difficulty. Transit stock 
is not selling readily. A prominent manufacturer 
here who has just returned from the East said 
business promised to be so large that there would 
be difficulty in supplying the demand for southern 
pine. The North Carolina mills, he stated, were 
practically oversold now, and eastern buyers would 
have to depend largely on Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi mills for the southern pine stock they 
needed, he believed. The mills here are not trying 
hard for business. Louisiana weather last week 
has been rather cold, but there was no rain, 80 
shipments have been heavy. There are plenty of 
orders on hand, cars are plentiful, and there is no 
labor trouble. 

There are plenty of buyers for hardwoods, and a 
good many of them have been thru here lately 
looking for stock, without finding much. Prices are 


steady. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 11.—The manufacturers of North Carolina 
pine are getting plenty of inquiries but do not want 
to sell far ahead in face of an advancing market. 
Wholesalers report that buying is less brisk, yet 
they have been circularizing the mills thoroly and 
have also had representatives call. Large band 
mills have little unsold stock of any kind, and 
many of the smaller mills have cither been sold 
ahead or have been put out of commission by bad 
weather. 

There has been a very good demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, with inquiries out for de- 
livery in March and April. Mills will take on or- 
ders for March only at higher prices than now 
rule. Several large lots of 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 edge 
and other good lumber have been sold recently at 
very good prices for water shipment when accumu- 
lated. Indications are 4/4 edge will sell for more 
money very shortly, as few mills have any to offer. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 steck widths continue very 
active in mixed cars, many mills being unable to 
quote because they have little to offer now. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 has been a little quiet. Many mills have 
little to offer for quick shipment. No. 3 4/4 stock 
widths are still active and are not easy to buy 
for quick shipment, except possibly in 8-inch width. 
No. 2 and better edge, 5/4 and thicker, continues 
to improve in demand and prices have a strong 
upward tendency. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips 
and misecuts are also very active, with few mills 
in position to quote. Prices have been on a little 
higher level. 

Inquiries for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, dressed and 
resawn, are increasing. Mills have plenty of or- 
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ders for this item. . Edge 4/4 No. 2 box is ac- 
tively inquired for, but buyers kick strenuously 
against prices. A great many mills are sold ahead. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box, rough and dressed, is hard 
to buy for quick shipment. Prices still have an 
upward tendency. No. 2 4/4 stock box in all 
widths is in good demand, with only a small 
amount of 10-inch available for quick shipment. 
Buyers balk at prices. Edge No. 1 box, 5/4 and 
6/4 dressed, has shown a slight improvement. 
Box bark strips, 4/4, have been more active in the 
rough, dressed, and resawn rough, but no further 
change in price has been noted. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition ete. con- 
tinue to improve. There is a small surplus of 
38-inch face No. 2 and better and No. 3 flooring, 
but the other widths are not so easy to buy. Prices 
show up a little better in flooring and partition, 
as well as in thin ceiling. Inquiries for roofers 
in all widths, kiln dried and air dried, have been 
very numerous with both kinds hard to buy. Some 
air drying mills are inclined to sell ahead if they 
get a higher price, but kiln drying mills are op- 
posed to this method. There has been a large 
amount of buying of air dried roofers recently 
put when shipments will be made is a question. 
There has been further improvement in sales of 
rough and dressed framing. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Feb. 11.—Last week has seen a considerable in- 
erease in building activities in Omaha and Ne- 
braska, and the outlook is that spring operations, 
provided labor conditions do not disrupt the pro- 
gram, will have an extensive scope. With continu- 
ance of mild weather, building is scheduled to be 
well under way before the end of the month. 


for home building operators, and a large number 
of commercial and industrial buildings have been 
planned. 

Reports to the weather bureau and State agri- 
cultural boards are that the wheat crop in the 
Southwest has suffered very little damage from the 
cold weather, having been protected by the snow 
blanket. 

B. E. Line, secretary-manager of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, who went on 
the excursion to the Canal Zone, will arrive home 
next Monday. 

Taggard Ashton, a Kansas City engineer, is at 
Longview, Wash., making studies of the possibil- 
ity of building a tunnel under the Columbia River 
from Longview to Ranier, Ore. A bridge at that 
point has been contemplated, but in view of the 
heavy initial cost and maintenance, a tunnel, car- 
rying railroad and vehicle traffic, may be cheaper 
in the long run. 

John A. Sargent, since 1902 associated with the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., has been elected vice 
president and will continue as general sales agent 
for the coal department of the company. He takes 
the vice presidency made vacant by the resignation 
of Harry N. Taylor. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—Atlantie coast business is limited by 
the tonnage available, with freights strong and 
higher on account of the searcity of ships. Export 
is quiet; California is marking time, and rail 
territory is featureless except for stagnation due 
to severe storms. The current reports of associa- 
tion mills show production in excess of orders. 
It is reported that some of the fir operations are 
eurtailing to the extent of cutting off extra shifts. 

There is a considerable 





accumulation of orders 
on the books of numer- 











At South Boston, Ind., 
country. 
the ground. 


for them, 
journey by oxcart to South Boston. 
wheel. 
shaped. 


where else; 
mill burrs. 





is one of the most remarkable flour mills in the 
This mill revolves on an oak stump, which is eight feet in Co 

The burrs for the mill were brought from France 120 years hy 
ago. The great grandfather of the present owner of the mill paid $260 


They were brought by ship to New 
veyed up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, making the last lap of their 
Oak pins were used in the cog 
The track on which the gum wheels travel is almost octagon- 

A bushel of wheat can be ground in twenty minutes. The 
housewives of the neighborhood refuse to have their wheat ground any- 
they declare that they get much finer flour from the stump 


ous red cedar shingle 
mills, so that there will 
be a general resumption 
next week. Demand is 
slightly improved. A 
spirit of optimism pre- 
vails, millmen looking 
forward to improved busi- 
ness with the renewal of 
spring buying. 

J. F. Rothschild, of the 
J. F. Rothschild Lumber 
Co., announces that W. 
L. Bareus has acquired 
an interest in the com- 
pany and _ been given 
charge of the yard stock 
and export business. Mr. 
Rothschild continues to 
specialize on railroad 
stock and car material. 
The company will handle 
the sales of its mills at 
Midland and Harvard, 
Wash., and will also do a 
general wholesale  busi- 
ness. Mr. Barcus has been 
sales manager for the 
Dent Lumber & Shingle 
and formerly was 
sales manager for the Ed- 
wards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co. 

Timon J. Torkelson, 
who was several times a 
medal -of-honor man in 
the World’s War, and 
afterward became direc- 
tor of the department of 





Orleans and then con- 





The total number of permits last week was greater 
than for the last two weeks of January. Stocks 
in the yards are still low, but sufficient for their 
needs until spring comes. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb, 12.—Trade was reported slow here last 
week, and the weather was blamed for it. The 
blizzard early in the week was followed by near- 
zero temperatures and left country roads impass- 
able. Building operations were suspended and 
orders fell off sharply, not only in this section but 
in the East. In the South, demand was not affected 
to any extent. Saturday and yesterday orders 
Picked up, and a good many inquiries came in, 
some of them for large quantities. The lull last 
week, tho it did soften prices to some extent, was 
only temporary; in the opinion of sales managers, 
who have lost ‘none of their optimism over the 
outlook. Reports from salesmen, from architects 
and from retailers indicate that the building out- 
look is very promising. Money for building opera- 
tions is easy, and it is expected that when the 
Weather moderates there will be a rush of building 
activity in southwestern towns. Local reports in- 
dicate that the present year will be an active one 


research of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is planning to lo- 
cate in Seattle again. Capt. Torkelson has been 
connected with the Walville Lumber Co., at Wal- 
ville, Wash., for the last two and a half years. 
During that time he became expert in dry kiln 
work, and built a difficult piece of logging railroad. 

Burt J. Wright, formerly sales manager of the 
Three Lakes Lumber Co., has taken over the sales 
of the Fink Bros. Cooperage Co. The plant is at 
Kalama, Wash., and in addition to making a full 
line of cooperage stock has an 18-machine output 
of red cedar shingles. 

William O. Thompson and A. L. Smith, lumber 
dealers, have opened offices at 935 White-Henry- 
Stuart Building. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 11.—The southern pine market has had 
another week of brisk activity, tho the volume of 
sales for the week will in no way compare with 
that registered three or even two weeks ago. It 
would seem that the immediate and imperative 
needs of wholesalers have been satisfied, and that, 
as long as extremely cold weather prevails in the 
North, further buying will be suspended. Mills, 
too, have in a way withdrawn from the sales side 
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offered for prompt de- 
livery. Order in straight 
or mixed Cars. 


45.000’ 4/4 FAS Plain Red Gum 
170.000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Pl. Red Gum 
10.090’ 5/4 FAS Plain Red Gum 
5.000’ 5/4 No. | Com. Pl. Red Gum 

30.000’ 6/4 FAS Pl. Red Gum 
30.000’ 6/4 No. | Com. Pl. Red Gum 
ay 4/4 FAS Quartered Red 


198. 800° 4/4.No. {| Com. Quartered 
Red Gum 

17,000’ 4/4 a R Com. Quartered 
Figured Red G 

45.000’ 4/4 FAS —— 

30,000’ 4/4 Select Cypress 

20,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Shop Cypress 
15,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Cypress 
15,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Cypress 
60.000’ 8/4 Tank Cypress 

30.000’ 8/4 FAS Cypress 

60.000’ 8/4 Select Cypress 

70.000’ 4/4 FAS Plain Red Oak 

300. 000° 4/4 No. | Com. Plain Red 








CYPRESS 260,000" 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red 
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Write for prices today. 


Grant Timber 
& Mfe.Co. Stns 


LOUISIANA 
W.W. BEATY, Sales Manager 
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PacificStates LumberCo. 


TACOMA, . . WASHINGTON 
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Pick out your assortment— 


Mixed car orders with service our 
specialty:— 


Fir and 
Hemlock ‘ 


, Dimension 
Boards 
Timbers 
Flooring 
Ceiling 
Drop Siding 
Finish 
Lath 

\ Mouldings 





Lumber 
Timbers 
Shingles 
Lath 


Cedar 


AGENTS: 


S.B. Marvin, - 
G.A. Jones, 706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Joseph Lean. - - P. O. Box 774, Omaha 
Frank Probst, ° P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
O. G. Valentine, - - - Denver, Colo. 
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Service 
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Commission Representation Solicited 
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F. G.WATERHOUSE, Vice-Pres. 
H. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


E. B. HAZEN, President. 
E. R. BLAIR, Treasurer. 


Douglas Fir Corporation 


Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mills at Albany, Oregon. 




















California “ 


White and TD° ~<a 
Sugar P ine “as 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


and Factory Plank. 
Pacific Coast Lumber 
Get our prices. 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. , 













Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 





Service Is Our Specialty 








518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago ||) 
¥ 











of the market, most of them having heavy order 
files. Prices have not eased off noticeably. Tran- 
sit cars are a little more plentiful and are bring- 
ing good prices. Most railroad stocks are in fair 
demand, and there is still a good market for floor- 
ing, siding and shiplap. There is a good demand 
for lumber from Texas and the central States. 
Greatly improved weather has stimulated lumber 
manufacturing and logging operations in this ter- 
ritory. While production has kept very close to 
normal, and orders have been on about the same 
level, shipments have moved out in greater volume, 
with the result that there has been a decrease in 
the volume of unfilled orders. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 12.—Demand for lumber has slackened 
somewhat this week, but prices are maintaining the 
same level. Continuation of good weather is mak- 
ing it possible for manufacturers to replenish their 
stocks, which are still badly broken. Orders for 
mixed cars are hard to place, and wholesalers of 
the Houston territory are offering such items as 
can be shipped immediately. Hardwoods, perhaps, 
are in heaviest demand at present. Shingles and 
lath are both quiet. 

A special Pullman will carry Houston lumbermen 
this week to the annual meeting at Lufkin, of the 
Texas Forestry Association, which will be fol- 
lowed by a combined meeting of the East Texas 
and Louisiana mill managers’ associations. One 
of the important phases of the Lufkin meeting 
will be the perfecting of plans of the legislative 
committee on reforestation, appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Texas. 

The Houston Wood Preserving Co., capitalized 
at $600,000, has begun operation in Houston, with 
a creosoting capacity of 1,000 railroad ties a day. 
The concern is controlled by the same interests 
which control the Hussy & Hobbs Tire Co., of St. 
Louis, and is under the active direction of J. M. 
Weir, vice president and general manager, former 
chief engineer for the Kansas City Southern rail- 


way. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—An important shift in log prices is an 
advance of $1 in No. 2 hemlock, raising that 
product to the level of $20, and placing it only 
$1 lower than No. 2 fir. The strength of hemlock 
logs is reflected from the growing demand for 
hemlock lumber; and it is now usual in Everett 
for fir rafts to contain anywhere from 5 to 20 
percent hemlock, with a general average of about 
15 percent. Hemlock has become such good prop- 
erty that it is now practically on the same basis 
as fir for the No. 2 and No. 8 grades. Loggers 
anticipate an increasing demand for this wood, 
and particularly from the date of operation of 
Weyerhaeuser Mill C, which when completed in 
1925 will call for about 150,000 feet of hemlock a 
day. The kiln drying of hemlock, so that it will 
not warp, has come to be recognized as one of the 
fine arts of the lumber business, and altho it is a 
slower process than the kiln drying of fir, it is suc- 
cessful. 

The logging camps of Snohomish County, tribu- 
tary to Everett, are now running to capacity, and 
are putting about 4,500,000 feet of logs into the 
water daily. The weather is exceptional, being 
favorable to 100 percent production, and prac- 
tically every operation has been speeded up to the 
limit. 

Altho there is no surplus of fir logs, the supply 
of shingle cedar is ample for present requirements, 
due to the fact that numerous mills have been shut 
down for several weeks. With the starting next 
Monday of the plant of the C. B. Lumber & 
Shingle Co., George Bergstrom president and man- 
ager, practically all the shingle mills of Everett 
will again be in operation. The tendency of 
shingle manufacture at present appears to favor 
18-inch stock for cargo shipment, as contrasted 
with the 16-inch shingles, of which there is now 
no surplus. With the opening of spring demand 
clears may be scarce, especially in view of a report 
that British Columbia mills two weeks ago had 
been sold. up to March 1. Shingle manufacturers 
are optimistic, and are looking for good business 
as soon as consuming territory is able to dig itself 
out of the snow. Shingle band iron has risen from 
9 to 10 cents a pound since Feb. 1. 

Orders for sawmill machinery booked by the 
Sumner Iron Works include: Western Lumber 
Co., West Fir, Ore. Simonson log turner, air- 
lift trimmer, gang cant crane, 13x16 steam-feed 
engine, and considerable other equipment; Long 
Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., cable conveyor 
for power house, transmission machinery for West 
planing mill and factory; Crown Lumber Co., 
Mukilteo, Wash., new carriage, steam-feed engine; 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif., 15x20 steam- 
feed engine; Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash., 8x10 steam-feed engine ; Mor- 
rison Mill Co., Bellingham, Wash., nigger; Walter 
A. Woodard, Cottage Grove, Ore., nigger; Fir Tree 





Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 18x24 twin engine, 
carriage trucks and track, also repairs to old 
equipment damaged by fire; Alpine Lumber Co,, 
Alpine, Wash., 60x16 150-pound pressure boiler, 

The Hakushika Maru has been in Everett this 
week taking on a record cargo of cedar logs, scal- 
ing 900,000 feet, equal to 1,200,000 feet of lum. 
ber, for Yokohama and Osaka. The logs are sup- 
plied by the National Pole Co. On a previous 
voyage the Hakushika took 5,450,000 feet of lum- 
ber from Everett to Japan. The motorship Nordbo 
will clear in a few days with 4,200,000 feet of 
lumber for Yokohama, of which 900,000 feet was 
loaded here. 

The Canyon volley ball industrial champions de- 
feated the business men’s team 15-10 and 15-9, 
Thursday night at the Y.M.C.A. 

Frank Killien, foreman at the Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co., is the newly elected president of the 
Everett Foremen’s Club. 

The group of logging operators who maintain 
their offices in the American Bank Building are 
taking on four additional rooms. The new 
arrangement will provide exceptional accommoda- 
tions for J. A. Theurer, a director of the Monroe 
Logging Co. and president of the Canyon Lumber 
Co., and for E. M. Stephens, of the Stephens & 
Bird Logging Co. and the Cascade Lumber & 
Shingle Co. The offices adjoin those of the Sultan 
Railway & Timber Co., Joseph Irving, president; 
Sultan River Lumber Co., Neil C. Jamison, presi- 
dent, and the Lyman Timber Co., E. G. English, 
president. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 11.—Interest in lumber last week centered 
in the annual of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, at which more deals were 
contracted than at any previous session of the 
organization. As last week ended, prices of prac- 
tically all woods were on the upswing. So pro- 
nounced has been the upturn of prices of late 
that retailers have been holding meetings among 
themselves to decide what course to pursue. Such 
meetings have been held in northern New Jersey, 
on Long Island as well as in some up-State com- 
munities. The retailers are chiefly concerned with 
marked advances in the prices of west Coast woods 
and the pines. There is little wonder that all 
grades of stocks are going into higher ground, as 
reports from mills in the North, the South and 
the West are to the effect that stocks are badly 
broken and that the time is some distance away 
when the new cuts will be dried sufficiently for 
shipment. On the southern pines most quotations 
are made subject to immediate acceptance and 
prior sales. Inquiries are numerous for all classes 
and grades of pines, especially so for the lower 
grades. Industrials are beginning to buy very 
actively and a heavy volume of business is being 
brought out by the furniture trade, cement and 
lime firms and the granite and marble quarries. 
The latter industry is busy getting out door boards 
and at the present time is making large purchases. 
There are few mills that are not reporting on over- 
sold condition, and distributers are very uncertain 
as to what answers to their telegrams will bring 
forth. Mixed car orders are very uncertain. South- 
ern planing and resawing mills are crowded with 
work, and are not eager to book any orders that 
require extra dressing and resawing. 

Advances in cargo rates are still giving an un- 
certain tone to the market for western woods. The 
rates are very strong at $14, and it is freely pre- 
dicted that the time is not far away when an extra 
$1 will be added on ships coming thru the Panama 
Canal, The fear seems to be that the price will 
not stop at $15. This uncertainty of rates is caus- 
ing a corresponding uncertainty in the minds of 
handlers of west Coast products. The quantity of 
west Coast products on the docks in New York and 
vicinity has increased slightly during the week, 
due to the fact that purchases have been somewhat 
curtailed, and not to the fact that larger quanti- 
ties have been coming in. Incoming cargoes have 
just about held up the average. The demand for 
western pines has shown some increase, despite a 
gradual advance in prices. 

Frederick J. Bruce, president of the Nylta Club, 
has just purchased a controlling interest in the 
wholesale firm of Homan & Puddington (Inc.), and 
will be actively in charge of the business. ‘The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bruce’s acquisition of the stock 
of A. C. Puddington, means that the latter will at 
once retire from active business life after a career 
of forty years in this city. Mr. Puddington has 
already gone to Summerville, S. C., for his winter 
vacation. Under the reorganization, Mr. Bruce be- 
comes president of the firm; Katherine Bruce, vice 
president, and Frederick G. Weber, secretary. Mr. 
Bruce has been with the firm twenty years. 

W. G. Jones, who opened up most of the agencies 
in this section for the Celotex insulating lumber, 
will shortly be located at Syracuse or Rome, N. Y 
The growth of Celotex sales in the upper part of 
New York State, according to Mr. Jones, has made 
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it necessary for the company to have someone per- 
manently located in that section. Prior to this 
time, special agents have looked after the terri- 
tory. The Celotex branch of the Crombie Lumber 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, shipped twenty-one cars 
totaling 1,250,000 feet during January. This far 
eclipses any other previous month. 

T, H. Schreppel, of the Eastern Woodworking Co., 
Brooklyn, reports a much larger business this 
January than in the corresponding month last 
year. The company added greatly to its facilities 
during 1925. 

H. H. Luke, Newark, N. J., of Clark & Co., reports 
that 1924 has started off with a wonderful line 
of business. He says prospects are as bright as 
for any year the company has experienced. The 
frm is making ready for the greatly increased 
pusiness by installing new machinery thruout its 
plant, adding new buildings and otherwise enlarg- 
ing its facilities. The plant of Clark & Co. covers 
five blocks in the city of Newark and, according to 
Mr. Luke, will shortly make improvements by erect- 
ing a new Office building, thereby changing the 
pusiness location of the firm. The firm specializes 
in schools, churches, public buildings and high 
grade work of all kinds. 

A. J. Phipps, of the A. J. Phipps Lumber Co. re- 
turned to New York last Friday from a trip to 
Florida. 

John R. Freal, local manager of the Ambrecht 
Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala., returned to New York 
last Thursday after a month’s inspection of mills 
in Alabama. - 

A. N. Milne, of the A. N. Milne Lumber Co., is 
taking a genuine vacation in Florida, having noti- 
fied his office that he will not return until the mid- 
dle of March. R. G. Gaber, who has been with the 
company eight years, is now in charge of the New 
York office. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Pan- 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., held re- 
cently at the company’s executive offices, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, a resolution was passed to increase the 
number of directors from five to seven, and the 
following directors were elected: William H. 
Peters, of the Paul E. Vernon Paper Co.; Victor 
B. Wallder, secretary Security Transfer & Regis- 
trar Co.; George G. Bass, of Hayden, Stone & Co.; 
Charles H. Sackett, director of Milford Trust Co., 
Milford, Del.; F. Houston Whitehead, planter, 
Lincoln, Del.; Darland V. Smith, vice president 
and assistant treasurer of the company. A success- 
ful year was reported by the company’s officers, 
and the outlook for 1924 is very favorable. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 11.—The managing committee of the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange at its last monthly meet- 
ing discussed among other things the proposed 
consolidation of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Association with the export and import’ bureau of 


the Board of Trade, with which latter organiza-' 


tion the exchange is affiliated, having representa- 
tion, like all other Baltimore trade bodies. No 
definite action was taken, the matter being left 
subject to further discussion. H. Rowland Clapp, 
the new president, occupied the chair. 

Gustave A. Farber, second vice president of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association and vice 
president of the Turner-Farber-Love Co., of Mem- 
phis, has sailed for London, England, to resume 
his work there as foreign representative of his 
corporation. He will also look after the interests 
of the export association in behalf of which he has 
for years rendered valuable service. Mr. Farber 
came to the United States to confer with other 
officers of his company on business conditions and 
future policies. 

Reports that the Richmond Cedar Works, Rich- 
mond, were facing a shortage of timber have 
brought out a denial from officials of the company 
who state that they have a sufficient reserve to 
last not less than a hundred years, with 215,000 
acres owned in the Dismal Swamp and 1,000,090 
acres in Santo Domingo. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb. 11.—Good weather in the South combined 
With poor weather in the North to soften the 
market for air dried shortleaf roofers. Many 
roofer manufacturers have been able to ship old 
orders and to haul lumber in. Hauling for the 
first time this year has been possible during the 
last week, but most mills have to go off the main 
Toads. The retailers have stopped the heavy buy- 
ing that was characteristic of a couple of weeks 
ago. Orders, however, are not difficult to get, but 
Premiums are absent. Roofers are fairly steady 
around the $23 and $23 mark. Quotations, air 
dried roofers : 1x4”, $16.50 @ $17.00; 1x6”, $23@ 
$23.50; 1x8, 10 & 12”, $24@$24.50. 

The 2-inch framing market has continued steady. 
Demand is fairly strong, and orders are not hard 
to get. Transit cars, however, are a sore spot. 
The longer lengths are not moving as well as they 
might be expected to, but this is the last stock to 


be hauled from the sawmill. Quotations, 10- to 
16-foot lengths: 2x4” $22.50@$23; 2x6”, 
$20.50 @$21; 2x8, 10 and 12”, $22@$22.50. 

Finish, both air dried and kiln dried, is selling 
very freely, and the prices have moved slightly 
upward since the first of last week. A great num- 
ber of orders are being placed for shipment, rang- 
ing from prompt to ninety days and longer. Prices 
on B&better kiln dried, 6- to 12-inch: 4/4, $46@ 
$47; 5/4, $52@$53; 6/4, $52@$53. Air dried, 6- 
to 12-inch, 6/4, is $30@$31. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 11.—Favorable weather last week enabled 
operations to go along with less interruption. The 
large plants were able to get out as many logs 
as needed, but at high cost. The small mills are 
not able to get a normal supply. Better weather 
has also helped in drying yard stocks, and enabled 
the mills to load it out. Orders have not increased 
as expected, but most mills booked up a few weeks 
ago and now are able to pick out special items 
to fit their logs. Mill stocks are still broken, and 
it will take some time to round them out, even 
with good weather. Many sales of boards and 
dimension have been made during the last thirty 
days, and no doubt these items will advance. 

P. H. Sadler, for years connected with the 
Southern Creosoting Co., Slidell, La., as buyer in 
this territory, has joined the Gulfport Creosot- 
ing Co. in a similar capacity. 

G. C. Hawkins, jr., has purchased a tract of 
timber near Georgetown, Miss., and will soon erect 
a medium size circular mill with dry kiln and 
planer. It is understood that the timber is large 
virgin pine, and will run strongly to clears. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 9.—The volume of business was light dur- 
ing January, but recent general rainfall relieved 
the drouth in California and makes the State situa- 
tion much better. San Francisco retailers are busy 
for this time of the year, with building active, 
prices well maintained and stocks light. 

While export business is quiet as far as new 
orders are concerned, good shipments of fir are 
being made to Japan on old orders. The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. made light sales 
during January, but has 181,000,000 feet booked 
ahead, principally for Japan. Australia is quiet 
on account of the exchange situation. The Red- 
wood Export Co. is cleaning up its shipments to 
Australia, and has some inquiries for parcel 
shipments for May-June loading. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
considers the outlook favorable for California white 
and sugar pine, with prices being maintained on 
the upper shop grades. The company’s Seattle 
office having been closed, Mr. Graham’s son, Lloyd, 
will join the sales department of the San Fran- 
cisco office, where F. O. McGavic is sales man- 
ager. R. B. McKamey, former Seattle representa- 
tive, is now at the head of the McKamey Lumber 
Co. Douglas fir will be handled in the East thru 
the Kansas City office, and in California thru the 
San Francisco office. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is making a 
winter run on high grade logs at Susanville, where 
there is an accumulation of 10,000,000 feet, prin- 
cipally California white and sugar pine. There is 
very little shop to sell. The clears have been 
moving much better than was expected, including 
nearly everything from No. 3 clear down, There 
are orders for about as much cut stock as can 
be turned out in the next four months. There are 
good inquiries from the eastern market. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
a fair demand for redwood and is making prompt 
shipments to the eastern market, with moderate 
stocks on hand in the yards at Pittsburg, Calif. 
While wood pipe’ trade is quiet, there is a steady 
volume of redwood tank business. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is making good ship- 
ments of California white and sugar pine. There 
are good inquiries for factory grades in white pine, 
with No. 1 shop and No. 3 clear extremely scarce. 
There is a fair demand for sugar pine, with stock 
not excessive. Cut stock is in very good demand. 
With a large supply of logs, a winter cut of about 
600,000 feet daily of lumber of all kinds is being 
made with two shifts. 

R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., this city, is again at his office after having 
undergone an operation on his leg. Shipments of 
white pine are being made from Susanville to the 
eastern market from a moderate assortment, while 
the sawmills are closed down for the winter. The 
box factory is making a steady run, with some 
good orders for pine shook ahead. Vice President 
J. W. Rodgers is on an eastern trip. 

F. F. Spencer, who was at one time general 
manager of the McCloud River Lumber Co. and is 
now a resident of Knoxville, Tenn., is in the city 
calling on old acquaintances. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is making a normal 
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how attractively and economically 
shingled homes can be built. Don’t 
hesitate to emphasize durability if you sell 


John McMaster 


Premium Brand — 20-20 Pack 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


These shingles are famed for their resistance to 
weather deterioration. 100% clear and vertical 
grain, John McMaster is proud to back them 
with his name. 

Write us for quotations, 


John McMaster Shingle Co. 
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WILLAPA LUMBER COMPANY 
OLD GROWTH 
Fir Spruce Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


VERTICAL GRAIN UPPERS 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - 1s RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
Robert S. Burnside, 1609 Steger Building. 
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LONG DIMENSION 
LONG JOISTS 
PLAIN TIMBERS 





Let us quote you on your next 
order. Rough or Surface. 


The 
Griswold 
Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lbr. Co. 
Griswold-Sharpe Lbr. Co. 
Griswold-Davis Lbr. Co. 
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I know that my success as buyer for you whole- 


salers, line yard men and others depends upon 
finding exactly what you want at the right price. 


That’s what I’ve been doing for-over 10 years. 
Try me on 
PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 
Western and Idaho White Pine. 


Chas. E. Sand 


616 Gasco Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 
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California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 





KLAMATH FALLS, s% OREGON 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, series 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully... 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








eut of redwood at Scotia, both mills being on one 
shift. Stocks are lower than they were last year 
and with a good order file, production will be ac- 
tive. There is a good supply of logs. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, are op- 
timistie regarding the Douglas fir outlook, with 
all of their coastwise steam schooners again bring- 
ing shipments from the northern mills to Cal- 
ifornia ports. Intercoastal business is not very 
heavy. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is making a good out- 
put of redwood at Samoa, on Humboldt Bay, altho 
some overhauling is still under way. Regular ship- 
ments are being made by water to San Pedro 
and Los Angeles. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Oroville, which 
is closed down for the winter, will be put into 
good condition for California white pine operations 
during the coming season. Electric logging equip- 
ment is used. Martin air dogs are to be installed. 

J. S. Kent, who has charge of the buying for 
the San Francisco office of the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has returned from an extensive 
eastern trip and finds increased inquiry for Cal- 
ifornia white pine. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 9.—The dullness which has characterized 
the local cargo market continues. Several very 
unremunerative offerings are reported. To make 
matters worse, the inbound lumber movement is 
running heavier. Up to Thursday night, twenty- 
eight cargoes were reported with boat capacities of 
35,975,000 feet, at least 80 percent of which was 
discharged here. While the outward movement 
continues good, stocks as a whole are ample and 
active buying can not be expected for some weeks, 
in the opinion of Henry M. Riddiford, secretary of 
the Los Angeles Lumbermen’s Exchange. 

Building permits for February up to Thursday 
night amounted to $4,826,668. 

Of interest to all lumber shippers to this port is 
the announcement of definite plans for ambitious 
development of Los Angeles harbor. Francis L. 
Stuart, famous engineering expert on harbor rail- 
road terminals, has been employed in connection 
with the proposed design and development of the 
port, and an active survey has been started. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen here are R. A. 
Hliscox, of San Francisco; K. E. Emerson, of Ta- 
coma, and P. M. Parker, of Minneapolis. 

R. J. Collins will represent the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co. in Los Angeles, with offices in the I. W. 
Hellman Building. The Cady Lumber Co. recently 
took over the Apache Lumber Co., at Cooley, Ariz. 

Grant Hemingway, of the El Paso Lumber Co., 
Colorado Springs, is visiting relatives here. 

J. H. Brown, vice president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. and in charge of eastern operations, is a 
Los Angeles visitor. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—Rail business showed a decided increase 
during January, as many mills cleaned up on 
various items of shed stocks. One mill in Hoquiam 
shipped over 1,000,000 feet of fir drop siding, but 
since that time have been practically out of the 
market. The Pacific Lumber Agency reports that 
it shipped over 1,000,000 feet from its storage 
yards in Sumner, Wash. Prices at the mills are 
apparently higher than the eastern market will 
pay, and there is a noticeable decrease in bookings 
of rail business during the first part of February. 
Car material buyers have business that has been 
presented to the mills, but only a few placements 
are recorded. 

Cargo shipments continue heavy, altho California 
and export markets are very quiet. Vessels loading 
on the Harbor today for California are: Avalon, 
North Western Lumber Co., for San Francisco; 
Helene, Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. ; Catherine 
Sudden, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co.; Halco, 
at Donovan Lumber Co. Mill No. 1 taking 1,000,000 
feet for San Pedro; Yellowstone, Wilson Bros. ; 
Wm. Donovan, at Donovan Mill No. 2. The Loch 
Tay will complete loading at the Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co. for Japan, and the Kikukiri 
Maru is at the Wilson Bros. mill after taking a 
part load at the A. J.- West mill for the Orient. 
The port of Grays Harbor presented a busy appear- 
ance on the morning of Feb. 7 when twelve ships 
carrying 14,000,000 feet of lumber sailed out at 
noon. Most of the lumber went to Japan, the car- 
goes being carried in seven ships; coastwise cargoes 
were in two steam schooners, and Atlantic coast 
shipments in three ships. 

Senator Alexander Polson, the third member of 
the committee sent to Washington to secure appro- 
priations for Grays Harbor improvement, leaves the 
first of the week for the East. Frank H. Lamb and 
H. M. Delanty have recently returned from Wash- 
ington and reported on the work accomplished. 

The Pacific Cedar Mill Co.’s new plant at South 
Aberdeen is nearing completion. Harold A. Durfee, 
owner and manager, expects to open the plant 


\ 


about March 1. Practically the entire mill equip 
ment has been installed by the Sumner Iron Works, 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co. has resumed 
operations after a week’s shutdown. The mill ig 
operating on a three shift basis and its daily out- 
put is about 700,000 feet. 

The Schaefer Lumber & Door Co., of Montesano, 
is building a new planing mill and shed for storing 
kiln dried lumber. ‘The new mill is to be uptodate 
in every particular. 

Wallace McClymont, son of the late Samuel 
McClymont, pioneer lumberman, is now with the 
Pacific Lumber Agency in the sales department of 
the Aberdeen office. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Hoquiam, the following 
well known lumbermen were elected directors: 
Henry W. Bale, George G. Kellogg, Clarence G, 
Blagen and Ralph D. Emerson. 

Visiting lumbermen from the East include Ralph 
S. McConnell, representative in New York and 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co., and W. H. Wyatt, of the Wyatt-Prock 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia. Both made the trip 
from the East thru the Panama Canal. 

Ralph Emerson, of the North Western Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, accompanied by Mrs. Emerson, sailed 
Feb. 9 for the South Sea Islands. They plan to be 
away about two months, 

Thorpe Babcock, manager North Western Lunm- 
ber Co., has been in San Francisco attending its 
annual meeting. ‘ 

F. G, Foster, of the F, G. Foster Co., returned 
from San Francisco Feb. 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 11.—Some wholesalers found business last 
week very good; others, unusually quiet. Most 
yards are doing a substantial trade. Philadelphia 
yards are busy and are placing a good many orders, 
as active city building is planned. Wome building 
in suburban districts will also be active. South 
New Jersey yards are keeping abreast with other 
sections, but were not in a buying mood last week, 
Seashore yards feel that this will be another ban- 
ner year. In Delaware County building is more 
active than ever before in the history of the county, 

The southern pine market is very lively. Prices 
are: Roofers, 1x6-inch (%x5%-inch), $32; 1x8- 
inch, $33. No. 2 common boards, 1x10-inch, are 
$33.50, and 1x12-inch, $384. Dimension, 10- to 16- 
foot, is quoted: 2x4-inch, $33; 2x8-inch, $32.50; 
2x10- and 2x12-inch $34. Dimension, 2x3-inch, 
9-foot is hard to obtain and brings $34; the 16-foot 
is in good demand at $33. Long lengths bring good 
price, 2x4-inch, 18-foot being quoted at $36. Rough 
lumber has been moving freely, altho prices are not 
in line with those of dressed. Timbers also are 
active, with prices firm. Longleaf is holding 
steady, and the better grades of flooring and finish 
are bringing good prices. Ceiling and partition are 
moving well and quotations are strong. Several 
barge loads of lumber have been sold in this port 
lately, altho prices on a few loads were somewhat 
low. Hemlock, now quoted on $39 basis, is strong 
and active. The hardwood market is very strong, 
and many advances have taken place recently. Oak 
flooring remains scarce, and prices are moving up- 
ward. Other hardwoods are enjoying good de 
mand, and prices are strengthening. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 12.—Veteran lumbermen here say they can 
not remember a winter when cold weather and 
snow have interfered less with building. Retail 
lumber yards are delivering an unusually large 
volume of material. During the latter part of last 
week lumber wholesalers found that demand was 
checked to some extent by the absence of their 
many retailing friends attending the annual con- 
vention in New York of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. This merely means busi- 
ness deferred and not lost, however. 

The market for most items on the lumber list is 
firm. Eastern spruce dimension is steady at $48 
base, but random lengths continue to strengthen. 
Lath are higher and firm. Southern pine flooring 
and partition, both longleaf and shortleaf, are still 
advancing. Retail yardmen are buying cautiously. 
Roofers are commanding high prices and selling 
unusually well for cold weather, but distributers 
report difficulty in placing all their orders for im- 
mediate shipment. Trade in hardwoods is very 
satisfactory. There has been a falling off in the 
receipts of Douglas fir and other Pacific coast lum- 
ber, with a corresponding stiffening of prices. 

Wholesale houses here specializing in west Coast 
lumber report a radical change in recent weeks 
in the ocean freight situation. Cargo space is not 
so easily obtained, they state, and the vessel owners 
are showing a much more confident attitude. No 
tice has been issued by the shipping interests that 
after March 1 the freight rate on lumber from the 
Douglas fir district will be $14. 

Lumber arrivals: Spes, from West Indian ports, 
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299 mahogany and satinwood logs, State Street 
Trust Co., and 525 pine ties, Cooney, Eckstein & 
Co. Schooner’ Henry H, Chamberlain, Annapolis 
Royal, N. S., 220,340 feet eastern spruce, 5,861 feet 
white pine and 24,434 feet eastern hemlock, Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co. Steamer West Nosska, Liverpool, 
mahogany logs, Palmer & Parker Co. 

A campaign to reduce fire losses in the forests of 
Massachusetts to the absolute minimum in 1924, 
and to secure the coéperation in this effort of all 
classes of citizens, was launched here last week at 
an enthusiastic meeting held in the Boston City 
Club. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 12.—Export business is showing improve- 
ment. A number of large orders have recently 
peen booked by Laurel mills for South America 
and the West Indies. In fact some of the mills 
report being sold up for three months on export 
cutting. The slight advance in English exchange 
has permitted closing of several orders for cubic 
average timber to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. Conditions in Cuba show material im- 
provement. Cuba takes about 150,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 feet a year. The domestic market shows 
little change. Hardwood prices are firm and the 
demand stronger than usual, All items in gum, 
poplar and oak are in demand. 

It is reported that the mill of the Simpson 
County Lumber Co., a few miles cast of Laurel, has 
been sold to the Stover Lumber Co., of Mobile. 

W. S. Andrews, assistant to the vice president 
in charge of transportation, Southern Railway, last 
week conferred with lumber manufacturers here. 
He informed local lumbermen that the car supply 
was rapidly diminishing. 

P. A. Rogers, Charles Green and Will Sullivan, 
ef Eastman, Gardiner & Co., are spending a few 
days this week in New Orleans on business. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 11.—While a moderate decline in volume 
of southern pine bookings for the week is reported, 
the market situation as a whole shows little 
change, and the tendency remains in the right 
direction. Southern pine mill stocks are “shot,’’ 
with a number of mills declining further orders 
for scarce items until they can build up supplies, 
Bad weather in the North has ,tended to slow 
down spot business somewhat. Inquiry is brisk, 
however, and the offered business indicates that 
the retailers are getting into the market—a fairly 
dependable symptom of good consuming demand 
in the present or in immediate prospect. Cypress 
is moving in good volume at unchanged prices 
firmly held, while No. 1 cypress lath have sold 
back to the point where many mills are again limit- 
ing acceptances of this item to mixed-car orders. 
The hardwoods registered improved call on a mod- 
erate scale sufficient to keep the price tendency 
upward. Sap gum and most grades of oak are 
strong, red gum has gained in call, while box ma- 
terial is said to be selling nicely. By general re- 
port dry stocks remain in subnormal volume. 

The W. M. Cady Lumber Co.’s mill at McNary, 
La., sawed its last log on Thurdsay, Feb. 7, and 
was closed down. The planing mill will continue 
in operation for about sixty days, to work up 
the lumber stock on hand. The W. M. Cady Co., 
as the trade knows, survives the cutting-out of its 
Louisiana mill and is now opertaing a huge plant 
at McNary, Ariz., where it has acquired large 
white pine holdings. 

Reviewing the progress of conservation in 
Louisiana, at Monroe, La., last Saturday, Henry 
BE. Hardtner of the Urania Lumber Co. declared 
that reforestation has proved a boon to the lumber 
interests in the central and north central sections 
of the State. “The section of Louisiana in which 
Urania is the center,” he explained, “has had no 
serious damage from fire in the last five years.” 

Herman A. Cook, of the Houma Cypress Co., is 
leaving Houma, La., to take over the active man- 
agement of the New Deemer Manufacturing Co., 
Deemer, Miss. Mr. Cook last week tendered his 
resignation as president of the Houma-Terrebonne 
Association of Commerce. 

J. R. Black, manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, left last week for a tour of the associa- 
tion mills in Florida and the east coast territory. 
He will be absent several weeks. 

Harvey Moynan, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., will 
return tomorrow from a visit to hardwood mills 
in Louisiana and Arkansas, 

Among the lumber visitors to New Orleans last 
week were Ralph Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber 
Co., Portland, Me.; Edward Moller, of the Moller- 
Vandenboon Lumber Co., Quincy, Ill.; Gilbert T. 
Rhodes, of Tyrone, Pa.; Chas. C. Robinson, of the 
Morgantown Lumber Co., Morgantown, W. Va.; 


and G. M. Lusk, of the West Penn. Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Feb. 11.—West Virginia hardwood prices are 
getting stronger. For the first time in several 
years sound wormy chestnut is in a strong market 
position, and surplus dry stock is rapidly becoming 
exhausted. Four-quarter sound wormy brings 
about $27 now, having advanced $2 within the 
last two weeks. In some quarters there is a feel- 
ing that the price may ultimately go as high as 
$35. There is probably more activity in maple 
than in any other West Virginia hardwood, and 
prices are strong. Purchases for the automobile 
trade are responsible for some of the heavy buying 
of maple. Steel mills are also buying a good deal 
of hardwood lumber. The whole list is active now, 
for the first time in three years. 


LUFKIN, TEX. 


Feb. 11.—There has been an appreciable increase 
in demand for hardwood lumber of all kinds in this 
territory. Plain sap gum still leads the demand 
and shows a slight increase in price. Oak in lower 
grades is moving a little more freely than here- 
tofore, at a slight advance in price. Due to the 
low stocks on hand of both red and white oak and 
the continued shutdown of a number of hardwood 
mills here, prices are getting stronger, and in- 
quiries for both red and white have increased prac- 
tically 50 percent in the last three weeks. The 
weather here continues unfavorable for logging, 
and a number of mills in this vicinity are down, 
while others are running only part time. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 11.—The volume of business placed in this 
section this week was slightly under that of last 
week. Demand, however, has been strong and 
prices have been very firm, with some items show- 
ing slight advances. Common yard items are still 
in most demand and are hard to find. Uppers of all 
items are moving in good quantities. Inquiries are 
being received in volume from dealers, industrials 
and railroads. Retail orders are mostly of the 
mixed-car variety, altho straight car buying is 
large. Industrials are buying some stock, but not 
in large quantities. Railroad buying is light. 
Stocks at mills are becoming more broken, and 
there is now a scarcity of some items. Good 
weather this week has enabled small operators to 
produce some lumber. The labor situation is very 
satisfactory, and car supply is adequate. The hard- 
wood market this week has shown considerable 
strength, prices being on higher levels than for 
some time. Demand is general, only very few items 
not moving. Sap gum is good stock, as is even 
sound wormy oak. Car stock is moving in good 
volume. IHardwood flooring is selling in good quan- 
tities, at fair prices. Stocks at the mills are low, 
and there is very little lumber in shipping condi- 
tion. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—Market conditions show little change 
from those of last week. Demand is comparatively 
steady and averages good. Some mills experienced 
a record business in January; but with others busi- 
ness was only fair. Striking an average would 
leave a very satisfactory record for the business 
done since the first of the year. Assortments of 
dry stock are becoming more and more broken, 
with the certainty that they will continue so until 
June 1. This is especially true of fir and larch 
dimension, for which there is a strong demand with 
very little dry stock to supply it. Western white 
pine No. 3 is also scarce at most mills, with the 
price firm. Western white pine No. 2 has advanced 
$1 in all items. There was an apparent surplus 
of stock in this grade last fall, but now the most 
desirable widths have been sold to a great extent, 
a condition which is reflected in the strengthening 
price. Some moderate sales have been made in 
western pine shop this week. A scarcity of dry 
stock exists in all items of Nos. 1 and 2 Idaho 
white pine, with a fair demand for it. An advance 
of $1 has been made in the 4- and 6-inch widths of 
No. 2. These advances were reported by wire on 
Wednesday for the preceding issue of the AmumR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A number of visiting lumbermen were in Spokane 
this week. Among them were the following: L. M. 
Noll, president Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. P. Duty, wholesale lumberman, 
Wheeling, W. Va., who placed some business; Ed. 
Stamm, of the Acorn Lumber Co., and Ed Dunn, 
of the Allegheny Lumber Co., both of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. D. Brink, manager Tristate Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and F. B. Kelley, 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., who 
was here during the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting and took in the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation Wednesday night. 


(Concluded on page 110) 
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James Allen, of the Allen-Stoltz ‘Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., passed thru Chicago a few days 
ago on a business trip to the East. 


A. W. Lammers has left the cares of business 
behind for a few weeks and has gone to Miami, 
Fla., to enjoy a well-earned vacation. 


J.J. Pearson, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
is making a business trip in the South, making a 
general survey of conditions in the lumber produc- 
ing sections. 


H. W. Sherman, well known distributer of west- 
ern pines with offices in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, is seriously ill at his home with pneu- 
monia. He passed the crisis last Tuesday and is 
reported to be doing better. 

H. D. Foote, of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La., transacted business on this mar- 
ket during the week and made a first hand survey 
of current and prospective lumber trade conditions 
in this territory. 

O. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, spent a few days in this city recently, 
calling on the trade and visiting with his sister, 
Miss Helen Leonard, assistant secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association. 


Murray H. Bissell, sales manager of the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his way to Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he attended the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Howard F. Early, of the Andrews-Early Co., and 
Frank D. Timlin, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber 
Co., were two lumbermen from Wausau, Wis., who 
called on the local trade during the week. Both 
fully confirmed all previous reports regarding the 
good demand for northern hardwoods, the scarcity 
of dry stocks and the excellent outlook. 


The Ansley Lumber Co., of Tampa, Fla., an- 
nounces the appointment of B. A. Durrence as man- 
ager of its operation at Hstill, S. C., and the ap- 
pointment of E. R. Atwood as traffic manager with 
headquarters at Tampa. Harold Horton recently 
has been making a trip thru the North for this 
company and reports that he was successful in get- 
ting a nice lot of business, 


H. E. Frost, sales manager of the East Oregon 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., and mills at Enterprise, Ore., called on the 
local trade this week. He felt very bullish regard- 
ing the state of the western pines market, stating 
that prospects for demand are excellent, while 
stocks are decreasing and are actually short in 
some items, and the price tendency is upward. 


W. R. Sayre, of the W. R. Sayre Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his way East on a business trip, during 
which he will visit most of the principal lumber 
markets and make a thoro survey of current and 
prospective business conditions. Mr. Sayre is a 
prominent wholesaler of California white and 
sugar pine, and he regards the outlook for these 
to be very excellent. 


The British Consulate General at Chicago is 
sending out to leading business firms invitations 
to the British Industries’ Fair, which will be held 
in London, England, from April 28 to May 9 of 
this year, and at Birmingham from May 12 to 23, 
and also to the British Empire Exhibition which 
will take place at Wembley Park, London, from 
April 1 to Oct. 30. All interested may obtain 
full information, catalogs and invitation tickets 
at the Consulate, 86 East Randolph Street. 


R. G. Swartz, who has charge of the Detroit 
(Mich.) office of the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., 
conferred with officials at the local headquarters 
this week. He reported that while the retail lum- 
ber trade in Detroit had been badly crippled by 
weather conditions during the last several days, 
and that wholesale trade had dropped off as a 
consequence, there is no room for pessimism in 
that market. Plenty of business is in sight, and 
spring should become a very busy season in the 
building field. 


Lee Shepherd, Columbus (Ohio) representative 
of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., of Montgomery, 
Ala., transacted business in Chicago this week. He 
came here from Detroit, Mich., where he said a 
condition identical with that in Chicago prevailed, 
as regards retail lumber trade. Dealers have 
slowed down materially in their buying due to the 
bad weather conditions. However, he expected 
that the market will recover its recent activity as 
soon as the weather improves. He, in fact, re- 
garded the future very optimistically. 


J. S. Kent, manager of the San Francisco (Calif.) 
office of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., stopped 


off in Chicago this week on his return to the west 
Coast following a visit to the Pittsburgh head- 
quarters of the company. He stated that stocks 
of California white pine are very broken, drv lum- 
ber being scarce, while last season’s cut will not 
reach a marketable state before May or June, 
No. 1 shop is particularly scarce, it being almost 
impossible to buy any in straight cars. Demand is 
fair, with many inquiries in circulation, and the 
price tendency on most items inclines upward. 


F. HE. Longwell, who has been manager of the 
A. J. Chestnut Company (Inc.) since the opening 
of its office in Memphis, Tenn., in July, 1922, re- 
cently has resigned and has been succeeded by 
Carroll Strohm who for the last three years hag 
been connected with the Tennessee Oak Flooring 
Co., of Nashville. Mr. Strohm is well known in 
Memphis territory, having been connected for 
twelve years with the Memphis office of the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., prior to 
his connection with the Tennessee Oak Flooring Co, 
Plans of the new management contemplate whole- 
saling on a large scale, 


J. W. Faulkner, who formerly was in charge of 
the white pine department of the Hilgard Lumber 
Co, and more recently manager of the white pine 
department of the Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, has 
become affiliated with the Oregon-California Lum- 
ber Sales Co., as manager of eastern sales. In 
this capacity he has charge of sales from the Mis- 
sissippi River east to the Atlantic coast. The 
Oregon-California Lumber Co., according to its 
announcement, has recently been organized to 
handle the sales of several California, eastern 
Oregon and Inland Empire mills, specializing in 
factory lumber and all upper grades of white 
pine, 


Carter H. Manny, in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Thomas EB. Coale Lumber Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is making an extended tour of the west 
Coast, having left Chicago the latter part of Janu- 
ary. He has visited Vancouver, Seattle, Portland 
and other important west Coast manufacturing cen- 
ters and will continue his tour into California, 
visiting San Diego and Los Angeles, and from there 
will go into Mexico before returning to his head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Manny reports that he 
has found a very optimistic feeling among the west 
Coast manufacturers, all of whom are looking for- 
ward to a very satisfactory year’s business. The 
Chicago office of the Thomas B. Coale Lumber Co. 
caters particularly to the railroad and factory 
trade, and handles a large quantity of timbers both 
from the South and the west Coast. 


H. J. Fletcher, in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., returned this 
week from the South, where he had spent several 
days looking over stock and manufacturing con- 
ditions at the mills. Mr. Fletcher makes a spe 
cialty of car material, for which he said there was 
a very brisk demand during January. This month, 
however, there has been little business transacted, 
and the prospects are rather indefinite on account 
of the high prices prevailing on most railroad and 
car items. The railroads undoubtedly need much 
new rolling stock, and will come heavily into the 
market as soon as prices more nearly meet their 
ideas; meanwhile they are holding off as long as 
possible. Mr. Fletcher said that heavy rains con- 
tinue to fall in the South, much to the disad- 
vantage of the lumber industry. While the larger 
mills that have facilities for logging in the high- 
lands when the lowlands become watersoaked con- 
tinue to get in a good lot of logs and are thereby 
enabled to maintain their operations on a high 
scale, the smaller mills have many difficulties to 
contend with and in many cases are closed down. 
Manufacturers are carrying good order files which 
in many cases will keep them busy forty-five days, 
and are showing no eagerness for new business nor 
any anxiety regarding the future. Stocks are 
generally light and badly broken. It is especially 
difficult to locate any quantities of car material, 
and what there is is firmly held. 


Flooring Sales Department Moves 


The hardwood flooring and molding sales de- 
partment of L. D. Leach & Co. has been moved 
from the Chicago headquarters to the factory at 
Cairo, Ill. All communications pertaining to sales 
of these products should be addressed directly to 
the Cairo office. Sales of all other materials pro- 
duced or distributed by the company will continue 
to be handled thru the Chicago offices, at 5 North 
Wabash Avenue. 

N. A. Bastian, who is a thoroly experienced 
flooring man, having been engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of oak flooring for many 
years, and who for some time has been in charge 
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of the company’s flooring and molding sales, will 
continue in this capacity, with headquarters at 
Cairo. Mr. Bastian has recently been made sec- 
retary of the company. j 

J. L. Corn will have charge of sales of all 
other lines handled by L. D. Leach & Co., making 
his headquarters at the Chicago offices. 


Preparing New Sales Code 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute an- 
nounces that the new revised edition of its sales 
code is rapidly nearing completion. It is now re- 
ceiving the careful consideration of the board of 
directors, to which a preliminary draft was sub- 
mitted during its January meeting. The sales code 
committee has made every effort to make this the 
pest and most comprehensive sales code ever pro- 
mulgated by the lumber industry of the United 
States. Numerous points not heretofore covered 
in various lumber sales codes are thoroly covered, 
and it is believed that this will fill a long felt want 
by the producers, distributers and consumers of 
hardwood lumber. 

While no definite date has been determined upon 
for the release of the new code, it is hoped to have 
it available not later than the annual meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, which is to 
be held during May at Louisville, Ky. 


Joins Concern As Partner 


The Charles O. Aschmann Lumber Co. this week 
announced that D. J. McGregor, formerly of the 
Hxchange Sawmills Sales Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
has become _ associated 
with that concern as a 
partner. Mr. McGregor 
has been connected with 
the Exchange for seven 
years, during which time 
he has secured a thoro 





D. J. McGREGOR, 
Of the Charles O. Asch- 
mann Lumber Co., 
Chicago 





training in both the man- 
ufacture and distribution 
of lumber. For three 
years he was employed at 
the company’s Chicago 
sales office, then spent a 
year at the plant of the 
Louisiana Central Lum; 
ber Co., at Clarks, La., 
and thereafter served for 
three years at the Kansas 
City headquarters, as chief clerk and assistant to 
the manager of yard sales. 

The Charles O. Aschmann Lumber Co., which has 
its offices at 1420 Madison Square Building, 123 
West Madison Street, makes a specialty of the dis- 
tribution of southern pine, but handles also a com- 
plete line of west Coast forest products as well as 
oak flooring. It has several excellent connections 
both in the South and West. Its organizer is 
Charles O. Aschmann, who previous to coming to 
Chicago about a year ago was for eight years as- 
sociated with the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. and 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 


Chicago Sales Office Is Opened 


A Chicago sales office of the W. M. Cady Lumber 
Co., of McNary, Ariz., has been opened at 912 
Marquette Building and has been placed under 
the management of F. G. Karrick, who for the last 
month has been in the city as the company’s rep- 
resentative. C. S. Lucas, recently in charge of the 
west Coast department of the Vanlandingham- 
Cook Lumber Co., will assist him in covering Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa territory. 

Mr. Karrick has been in charge of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) office of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. for 
the last ten years, and is well known to the trade 
not only in that territory but also wider afield. 
Mr, Lucas was for a long time the Chicago repre- 
sentative for Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards (Inc.), of 
Oakdale, La., and later represented the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. at Toledo, Ohio. 

The W. M. Cady Lumber Co. is a well known 
concern, having for many years been one of the 
leading factors in the southern pine trade, which 
lately has transferred its main activities to the 
Arizona white pine belt, as has previously been 
fully reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
sales department reports great success in the mar- 
keting of “Cady Quality” Arizona white pine, and 
a strong force has been built up to market the 


Production, which will amount to 100,000,000 feet 
annually. 





Letters from the Mail of a Wholesaler 


[A previous instalment of these letters ap- 
peared on page 86 of the Feb. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 





WoopviLLe, Ga., Jan. 3, 1924. 
HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: As you know, we have been manu- 
facturing chiefly pine, but we are now beginning 
to cut our hardwood stumpage. We get quite a 
little poplar, and have been trying to sell this log 
run. We thought “log run” meant the full run of 
the log, but a hardwood buyer came along the 
other day and said it meant No. 2 common and 
better. Let us have you opinion on this. 

We also want to know how you figure the aver- 
age price of stock when sold on grade, so we can 
compare a grade price with the log run price we are 
trying to get. We presume as good lumbermen we 
should know how to do this, and we have some 
idea of it, but we know you can put us right, and 
we are willing to admit ignorance in order to get 
exact information. 

Just to show our heart is in the right place, and 
we do not want everything for nothing, if you 
are in the market for poplar we have about 50,000 
feet, and if you are interested in it make us your 
price on it along with the above information, and 
if in line, we will give you preference. Ignorantly 
yours, WoOoDVILLE LUMBER Co. 





New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 7, 1924. 
WoopDvILLE LUMBER Co., Woodville, Ga. 


Gentlemen: We are glad to have yours of the 
3rd and are always willing to contribute what 
little we can to the general knowledge of our line. 

The hardwood buyer was right. In hardwood 
circles “log run’ has come to mean No. 2 common 
and better. “Mill run’ means No. 3 common and 
better, and “pile run’? means everything in the pile. 
In the earlier days of our lumbering, we used to 
ship a larger percentage of higher grades. I was 
brought up on firsts and seconds, common, and 
shipping cull. Shipping cull was the grade of 
No. 2 common, or “culls,” that could be shipped. 
“Mill cull,” as its name signifies, was that low 
grade of culls which, when lumber was more 
plentiful and the need for close utilization was 
not felt, was left at the mill. A millman was 
happy whenever he could move a call of mill culls 
at a price that would pay stumpage and loading 
expenses. I think it is from this that “log run” 
came to mean No. 2 common and better. We did 
not think of “mill culls,’’ which is now our grade 
of No. 3 common, as being merchantable lumber. 
Hence when we bought “log run” it was naturally 
understood that the mill culls were out. And now 
that the “mill culls’ have been dignified with the 
name of “No. 3 common,” we still feel that they 
are not entitled to enter the “log run” class. 

Certain woods like beech, sycamore, elm, mag- 
nolia, southern maple, and several less common 
species, are marketed largely as “log run,” the 
percentage of No. 2 common generally being spe- 
cified; as “4/4 log run magnolia, not exceeding 
25 percent No. 2 common.” 

While we buy poplar occasionally at a “log run” 
price, we do not like it, and we never sell it that 
way. We have lost about as much money buying 
hardwoods at a flat price from pine mills, as we 
have trying to run a sawmill from our office. We 
do not know which is worse. But that wil! come 
into your other questiof, and as we think this is 
about enough lesson for one day we will write you 
tomorrow covering the remainder of your letter. 
Yours trly, HiegH Grape LUMBER Co., 
H.G.L. H. G. Logan. 





New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 8, 1924. 
WOODVILLE LUMBER Co., Woodville, Ga. 
Gentlemen: Referring again to yours of the 
3rd, we will be glad to handle your poplar and— 
if it is nice, well manufactured stock, good aver- 
age widths and lengths, dry and ready to ship— 
we can offer you the following prices for it on 
grade, subject to acceptance by our man when he 
comes to see it, and subject to standard inspection, 
and to be loaded on grade in carload lots as de- 
sired on our orders: 
GIGI sebtcaceude $80 4/4 No.2 Acommon 
4/4 Sap & select... 55 CC) eee 
4/4 No. 1 common. 35 
4/4 No. 3 common. 10 
(a) This is a 50 percent clear cutting grade. 
(b) This is a 50 percent sound cutting grade. 
These are the prices we can pay on grade, f.o.b. 
cars your mill, and send our inspector to take it 
up. We like to have enough stock at one place, 
to load out straight cars of each grade. Where 
there is not enough for straight cars, we load it 
as follows: No. 2 B and No. 3 together in full 
cars; No. 1 common and No. 2 A common together 
for full cars, and saps, selects and FAS together 


for full cars. It takes 100,000 feet or more, how- 
ever for a full car of select and better to accum- 
ulate, so we have to load the No. 2 A and better 
all in the same car. The way some of you pine 
boys cut poplar, you would not accumulate a car 
of select and better ‘in a hundred years. 

To figure out what this will average you “mill 
run,” you have to know the percentage of grade it 





will run. Without seeing it we would figure your 
stock as follows: 

CO ie Radda s sa cccueues $80 $ 2.40 

7% Sap and select............ 55 3.85 
25% No. 1 common............. 35 8.75 
15% No. 2 A common........... @ 20 3.00 
40% No. 2 B common........... @ 16 6.40 
10% No. 3 common............ @ 10 1.00 
em $25.40 


You might say, “All right, we will accept a ‘mill 
run’ price of $25,” but we will show you why we 
dislike it. The stock may have been cut from 
exceptionally fine logs, and run a whole lot better 
than the above, and we might make a killing. 
That is what we might do. But in nine cases out 
of ten it will run worse; turn out wormy, full 
of burls, or badly stained; defects which can 
hardly be noted in a cursory examination, and if 
it shipped out the following grades look what it 
would do to us if we had agreed with you on a 
$25 “mill run” price: 








0 FAS 

Pe a Ree ere eee $55 $ 1.65 
SOG TG: BD GOMER. codec ccucvcsece 35 7.00 
25% No. 32 A common...........-.. 20 5.00 
35% No. 2 B common............. 16 5.60 
ESE. Se CO as cc coccccsccses 10 1.70 
100% pe rrr rT Cert To $20.95 


You can readily see we would drop $4 a 
thousand, besides the cost of taking up and 
handling the stock. Of course you will say your 
stock is fine and all that, and should run a whole 
lot better than the first average we gave, and the 
second is unthinkable. We can, however, honestly 
say to you that we have run into more lots that 
ran worse than the second, rather than better 
than the first average given. 

The clear sap boards, which are a high priced 
grade when they are clear saps dry, will invariably 
stain when piled in with the “log run” stock, 
especially if in close piles or damp weather. When 
they stain badly, they become No. 2 A common, 
so you see what this does to the average. There 
is a grade of stained saps, but it is made only 
when there is enough to ship it as such. If there 
is a carload of it, it will bring about the same 
price as No. 1 common, but for a small quantity 
in a block of stock like yours, it goes into the No. 2 
A common. Quite a few mills rack their poplar 
for two weeks or thirty days, and then stack it 
for thirty. This obviates stain, and also hastens 
time of shipment. Sixty day stock is generally all 
right when handled in this way, otherwise to be in 
good shipping dry condition it should be on sticks 
four months. 

We could write a great deal more along this 
line, but will let it go at this. The hardwood busi- 
ness is a scientific proposition and there is a whole 
lot of it you pine boys do not know, but you will 
learn only in the school of experience, and we 
hope you get it as cheaply as possible. What little 
we can do to help you will be for “the good of 
the order” and cost you nothing. 

To get back to the stock; we will handle it on 
grade at the prices given and make you this offer. 
Yours truly, HicH GRADE LUMBER Co., 
H.G.L. H. G. Logan. 


[Another instalment of the Letters from the 
Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue—EniTor. | 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., Feb. 11.—The Three Forks 
Lumber Co. has purchased 2,000 acres of timber 
in Garrett County from the Hamill Coal & Coke 
Co. and H. A. Crichton. It is virgin timber and 
sawmills and railroads will be constructed at once. 
It is estimated that it will require about five years 
to saw out the tract. The Three Forks Lumber Co. 
was recently chartered under the laws of West 
Virginia with principal office in Elkins, W. Va. 





MONTREAL, Feb. 11.—The license for a timber 
berth located east of the mouth of Cains River 
on the Northumberland-Kent county line, contain- 
ing four and a half square miles was sold at _ 
lie auction by the Department of Lands and Mines 
to Fraser Companies (Ltd.) at $51 a square mile. 
The berth had been applied for by Price Bros. 
(Ltd.) and the —— in bidding resulted in 
the sale to Fraser Companies (Ltd.) Two square 


miles on New River, Charlotte County, were sold 
to Alexander Forbes of Frederickton, N. B., at the 
upset price of $20 a square mile. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


There has been no change in prevailing prices, and the following list represents present values f.0.b. Michigan mills: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. 








FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com, 
Bass woop— Sorr ELM 
4/4 $ 75.00 80.00 $ 60.00 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@33.00 $26.00@28.00 | 10/4 110,00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@...., 
5/4 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 | 12/4  115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 .....@.... 
6/4 85.00 90. 00 710.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 | 16/4  135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... 
8/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 70.00 75.00 40.00 45-00 aoe, W aeeeileaaa 
Ba ee aE | 4/4 §,80-009100.00 § $9.00@ 25.00 $ $6.00@ 75.00 s35.00@40.en S14 cn gIEM 
vr TOO F Bodo 65.00°% 45.00 50.00 0. rep Ste ae - ra “ 6/4  110.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 85.00 35:00 40.00@45.00 16.00@18.% 
$4t FTE 00m ao00 * 65-000 100 GOD bs'00 s2:000388:00 18.00%920-00 | 8/4 115.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 90-00@100.00 45.00@50.00 18.0020. 
ti shsog gem Soong 90 seuog seo ssongasm issogata | 1Ort TUBING LOBE Bogle e eee a NeEe 
8/4 —85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 @ 14/4 140.00@150.00 130.00@135.00 115.00@125.00 55.00@60.00 .....@...., 
BircH— 16/4  150.00@160.00 140.00@145.00 on 55.00@60.00 . ual 
4/4 $120.00 125.00 $100.00@ 105. 00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $32.00@35.00 $16.00@18.00 | 0 ay 
5/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 18.00@20.00 OFT MAPLE— 
6/4  130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 | 4/4 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ 65. 00 $30.00@33.00 $16.00 
8/4  130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 5/4  90.00@ 95.00  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 18.00 
10/4  135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 +122 Qe ness 6/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00 
12/4  140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 8/4  100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 18.00 
Sorr ELm— 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 








4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 6500 $ 45. 8 50.00 $30.00 se. 4 $20. ye tory 00 4/4 $130.00@145.00 ......@...... 105.00@120.00 .....@..... «+ rr 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55. 60.00 33.00 22.00@24.00 5/4 135.00@150.00 ......@...... 110.00@125.00 seen . eee 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60. 00 65.00 37. ogo 00 = ” 24, a 6/4 140.00@155.00 ......@...... 115.00@130.00 .....@..... “ 
8/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 70. sg 75.00 40.00@45.00 . 8/4 145.00@160.00 ......@...... 120.00@135.00 .....@. oe 


@ 
gute 
38.00 18.00@20.00 
@20.00 
--@ 
--@ 
x: 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Stormy weather has held up logging, but indications are that the input will meet all expectations. 


> 
Demand has continued good. No. 3 birch in 
6/4 thickness is very scarce. Prices remain firm and unchanged, f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points: 
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Seam 


we 
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FAS Selects No. 1com. No.2com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 8 com, 
— ery 385.00 90.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ v0.00 $30.00@35.00 $14.00@16.00 
4/4 $100.00@115.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $32.00@35.00 $18.00@20.00 / : . x ! < 60. 30. . iy 4 
6/4 115.00@120.00 — 90.00@ 95.00 68.000) 70.00 35.00@40.00 19.00@21.00 5/4 100.00@110.00 == 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 80.00 35.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
St HOGG IEE SD ARMIES seed da umesss sneeeaLes | Sri Neangitoes Soogieses aang $008 seeeuehn iesegiEn 
OEE AALSLALISPSAS AES ASSN We, FANG, WEBI LD $5.00G108.00 $5-00G60.00 Bn 
/ 11 e000 0 Poets 
re 75,000 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 48.00@ 50.00 $32.00@35.00 $25.00@27.00 Sot §.15.00G 0 
t ° .00¢ . . . : : : . 4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $25.00@30.00 $16.00@18.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 5/4 40-000 85.00 , 65.009 70.00 ° 50.000 55.00 70.00 35,00 TT 0019.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@40.00 28.00@30.00 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 17.00@19.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 28.00@30.00 - 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 17.00@19.00 
sr #1 REIGN ae set meg ae terete memes 
4/4 $120.00@130.00 $ 95.00@105.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $30.00@35.00 $16.00@18.00 2 0 0 1 
5/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 125.0009 130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 
ve tes teed tye Stee oom os {e00o52-00 atone eH 8/4 130. 00 135 00 105. 00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 20.00@22.00 
. 35. 1 11 F m 52. : i L f 
10/4  135.00@140.00 115 00@120.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@65.00 .....@..... ennai No, * ee’ 16’ 8-20" 92-24" 
12/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@70.00 .....@..... 2x 4” $33.00@35.00 $32. 9034. 00 $33.00@35.00 $38. soet0. 50 $40.50@42.50 
2x 6” 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 22.00@34.00 37. 50 39.50 39.50@41.50 
eet fit Hoogitss Htegin Hogiem drengisss seiD 
x F r -50@39.5 -50 - 
4/4 $ 70.00 yes ‘ 55.00@ ss i¢e4 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $25.00 - 00 “1s * 20.00 | 2x12” 33.00@35.00  34.00@36.00  35.00@37.00  38.50@40. 0 100@ 42.50 
i 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@35.00 22.00 From prices of No. 1, for merchantable deduct $2; for No. 2 deduct $4. 
/4 85.00 50. 00 7 00 $0.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00 ‘0. 00 30. 0022. 00 No. 1 HEML B s1S— 
Wit uosogiiees Semaine song 9995 Heogenm gee age a 
¢ i! § ; ane “Salida 1x 4” $28.00@30.00 $29.00@31.00 $31.00@33.00 $35.50@37.50 $30.00@32.00 
12/4 115.00@120.00 100:00@105:00 90.00 95.00 65.00@60.00 11.1.0... ine” "SRebeaEe “Sr bemanee "Ek 006 3300 o tedben te sz0ogito 
Rock ELtu— 1x8” 32.50@34.50 33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00  39.50@41.50  34.00@37.00 
1x10” 33.50@35.50  34.50@36.50  36.00@38.00  40.50@42.50  35.00@37.00 
4/4 $ 75.00 80.00 4 -Q. — 45.00 50. 00 $2 $25. 5.00@23.00 00 $16. somisee a cn -50@36.50 35.50@37.50  37.00@39.00  41.50@43.50  36.00@38.00 
* ~~ J J is or shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 a See 55.00@ 60.00 38. 00@32. 00 17.00@19.00 From prices of No. 1 boards, for merch b 2 
19/4 y = pes os = or ae 9-4 ao ped 18. _— = , wieeeeniaieeiies and sadn: 
: Le ee J t 0000 6@P cccee emlock rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” ider, ” and 
13/4 96.000100-00 222s. s2, 70.00 1.00 100g ROO Gs, | wide, enn " ee EE eee enn eee 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 11.—Offerings of logs in 
the open market here are comparatively light, 
Gum— 4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 and the tone of the market is firm, with a slight 
Qtrd. red: QUARTERED RED OaAaK— upward tendency. 
FAS ....... 84@ 86 $ 90@ 93 $ 92@ 95 OS tccniivad $110@115 $125@135 $135@145 Following are average quotations on logs in 
No. 1 com 53@ 54 57@ 58 60@ 61 NO; 2 COM. 660 sg 70 AG T7 iG 78 Memphis, and at points in the Memphis territory, 
No. 2 com 30@ 31 382@ 34 36@ 38 No. 2 com..... 46 50@ 53 60 based .on average dimensions, 14-inch and up 
aga 8 yon aia ae en PLAIN WHITD OakK— in diameter, and 12- to 16-foot in length: 
eesvesces vo I] ~ F.o.b. cars 
og FAS ........,$ 91@ 93 112@115 120@122 Delivered’ Memphis 
- ¥ nie aie 9 S 54 55 56 57 re 60 61 68 70 15@ 77 i” — 
0. 2 com 30@ 32 32@ 34 No. 2 com..... 42@ 43 45@ 47 47@ 49 Variety— 
Plain red No. 3 con..... 20@... 24@ 26 24@ 26 Red and white oak......... $39 to "yas $29 to fo 
ae $ 78 79 $ 87 90 $ 90 95 Sound wormy. 35 38 48 50 50 52 GD, osnee Siicciled evan ecco 
No. 1 com... 49 50 4 55 61 62 OURS scab aceeansaece soa bey te rH 30 e ri 
No.2 com... 30@ 31 32@ 33 35@ 37 PLAIN Rep Osx— UE eines at lili bins nail >. 22 to 2 
Plain sap Ws * 5 s.cra seam $ 91@ 93 112@115 118@120 Ash 12” and up).......... 54 to 65 44 to 56 
FAS | Fie va $ ee 60 rf 61 a 64 ~ > com. and e.6 6.10 sett Hickory (12” and up)....+. 250° 80 
o. 1 com... SIR AD «RE OS | Lacerae 2988 #4426 Logs are classified by buyers here roughly 28 
No. 2 com 25@ 26 28@ 29 28 29 No. 2 com..... 42@ 48 45@ 47 47@ 49 Nos. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range 
Corronwoo PoPLAR— supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
aS gs get $ 58 60 60 aa, So SD. Se saswous 108@110 $115@118 $125@130 both. 
No; 1 2om..... 45@ 46 48@ 50 @: Saps and sel.. 76@ 78 82@ 84 87@ 89 The difference in variation as between deliv- 
No. 2 Com.. 36@ 37 rT ages No. 1 com..... 56@ 58 60@ 62 63@ 65 ered prices and f.o.b. prices is ‘Sesed on the 
inns 0 No. 2 com. A.. 85@ 37 88@ 40 39@ 41 tance the logs are hauled, and the weight of the 
QuanrERED HITE 7 Ox No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 29 32@ 34 33@ 34 | timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn from 
PFE = 5@140 $140@150 $150@155 Skee theme wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm can 
ay com. 15@ 78 80 be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
i, Ee ee @ 8 95@100 Log run... 49.50 67.50@72.50 75.50@77.50 nearby points 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, ae and Tennessee hardwoods today: 








4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 MaPte— ; 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
Quanrenep WuiTe OaK— oy pelea start ogg, ie so ‘eg ; 0g te *a0g 88 Ge: 
FAS gsnnenn seme 135 oe red ae 160 Be i cctesccandnes as anki aae 38@ 43 43@ 48 50 «ocQbane 
Selects ....... 100 105@110 WHIT ASH— 
No. 1 com..... 88 "3 8 8 hele nivindacnsei — 90 95 $105@115 $115@120 $125@130 $155@160 
No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 58@ 63 No. 1 com. and sel...... i her Be 60 70@ 75 75@ 80 95@100 95@100 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 60@ 65 aE > ae vicanaaaes 50 55 69@ 65 70@ 75 .. 90@ 95 95@100 
» ie ilies Es pawacenmnseewns es 35@ 40 0@ 45 45@ 5 50@ 55 
QUABTERE HicKkory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 4 BrscH— 4/4 5/4&6/4 4 
FAS .........$110@115_... -+-@. WAM oes cies ...@... $ 95@105 $ 95@105 |) ae $ 70@ 75 $ 75 $ 80@ 85 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 -+-@. NG. 1. COM sicc soc .-. 85@ 70 65@ 70 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ---@... No. 2 com..... ...@. 40 35@ 40 No. 2 com..... 28@ 33 33@ 38 33@ 38 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED iain 
—pennatie $103Q115 $105Q115 $118@125 VALLEY HARDWOODS | 
tea | $n = wan Cincinnati, Feb. 11.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 
eos 3 So Be 8 | oum— 4/4  5/4&6/4 —-8/4_—‘|_ Corronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
No. 3 com. 22 28 28 30 Qtrd. red FAS, 6” & war.$ 55 33 $ 60 63 
Sd. wormy. 48 60 =657@ 60 | a ae ‘ag 95 $109@105 $109@105 | No. + * eetem 48 aes 
BasSSwooD— " ans 1 F coma ic De! No. 2 com..... 38 38 rt oon Ghee 
red sap, 
a poe 53 . 80 tog e3 Ca 65 70 Quanrmaap vntasg@0 tiaceaieiaian 
sonata ’ Plain red: | Selects. 2.0... 100 °100@105 °195@110 
CHESTNUT— : ae s5@ 90 95@100 100@110 No. 1 com. 8s 70 75 75@ 80 
"Fra $115 120 i 95 130 “Ba 38 Be 1 com 50@ 55 60@ 65 70@ 75 No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 bt 52 52@ 57 
yy eee 
Ne 3 poo wate 20 21 “Bxbds., 13-1 a" 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... | QUARTERED Rep OakK— 
Sd. wormy and Plain FAS 6 PAS. cccccccecQeee «es@Q@aes «cae 
No. 2 com. 26@ 28 30@ 32 31@ 33 & wider. 50@ 55 52@ 55 55@ 58 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 ...@... ...@... 
Sd. wormy and = i com.. 7" - 40 b 4 = S 3 No. 2 com..... 38 Ge «sesQeca 40 
No. 1 com. o. 2 com... 
better ...... 33@ 35 35@ 37 38@ 40 | Marte— PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— 
BIRCH— Spot worms N. i ae “8 95@100 “= 110 $110@115 
D., log run..$ 45 $ 55 $ 62 Selects .... 68@ 75 %72@78 T8@ 85 
FAS .....++-. $115@120 $120@125 $130@135 | sorr Eum— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 58@ 63 
No. 1 com. and PAS... $70 $80 $85 $85@90 No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 50 
Bel. ........ 70@ 75 75@ 80 7T5@ 80 No. 1 com... 55 60 70 10@75 No. 3 com..... 21@ 23 23@ 26 26@ 30 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 38 38@ 43  40@ 42 No. 2 com... 26 28 30 30@32 Sound wormy.. 388@ 40 40@ 45 45@ 50 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars flooring 
mill basis, during the week ended Feb. 2: 





MAPLE— Clear No.1 Factory 
MRE” 56 'ose dlecnerare $81.33 ee $32.93 
Bo Sra eine aR ac wise 86.90 $76.90 42.98 
le 91.8 79.96 49.11 
MT. % oc Glaiei ore hah Gcemate 80.82 wid 
BE .cucecneae 65.00 42.30 eae 
eer 61.00 emai aa 
Vo, oe ave 85.00 43.17 
on et a 83.75 39.25 
BEECH— 
ME “cedvienks ae euene 49.90 
BrircH— 
0 lll ECT 64.6 60.33 29.60 
MER” fKecemaeus 78.13 69.80 42.60 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Feb. 2 as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 


oo 18x114” 3$x2Y%” %x134” %x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht.$140.08 $145.25 $105.23 $106.35 
Ci, Gtd. FOd. «nes 115.19 wants 89.67 
Sel. qtd. wk&r. 80.00 93.87 75.75 ane 
Cir. pln. wht. 79.78 98.20 69.82 70.22 
Clr. pln. red. 81.55 92.91 63.49 63.96 
Sel. pln. wht. 68.78 83.14 57.54 60.34 
Sel. pln. red. 69.00 81.89 55.05 57.91 
No. 1 common 49.35 61.04 40.44 43.59 
No. 2 common ..... 28.38 wanes Kader 

14x14” 1x2” = fgx14Q” =e x2” 
Clr. qtd. $131.83 
Clr, pln. wnt. $ 90.44 $ 83. 94 waxes 88.39 
Clr. pln. red. ne 83.47 
Sel. pin. wht. 72. 68 13. 60 $ 66.57 72.32 
Sel. pi. Tan. scene mane uincata 68.43 
No. 1 common ..... dane digdave 50.50 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—The following are carload 
Prices, f.0.b. Chicago, on 6/16x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 

Qrtd. Plain Qrtd. Plain 
ig teseceo MEE $ 93.50 $114.50 $ 78.50 


Sep giear Gélcwnes 
ecccccccces 108.60 80.50 98.50 so 


Common 
BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—The following are 


today’s prices on American black walnut, f.0.b 
Cincinnati: 











4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FAS . és s+ 442150200 $225@230 $230@235 $240@245 
No.1 .....110 117.50@120 125 136@140 
No. 2. fd 65 oo 





The following are current f.o.b. oe prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


pastors 
Tank FAS 00 $33 Peck 
2/4--- See ney - ; “Tese foi ; $33. 50 $27.50 
5/4.... 12 118.5 36. 29.50 


6/4... -»- 126.60 116. BO Hy 80 66. 80 365. 74 29.50 
8/4.... 185.25 124.25 97.25 74.50 34.25 30.26 
10/4.. - 141.256 130.26 103.25 80.26 ..... ..... 
12/4. 141.256 180.26 103.25 80.26 ..... ..... 
16/4.. | 146.25 186.26 108.25 85.26 ..... 42.50 
Boards, — 
No.2 No.3 


1x4 to 12”, random lengths. .$55. 8 $44.50 $34.50 
Finish, S28, Random Lengths 


Cir.heart A B Cc D 
i 5 ae - $109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
° 
spec.wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 
epee, vod ee 102.00 93.00 81.00 


For 5 add $5 above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8 1, add S16: for b/4 oad 6/4 “D” grade, 
ada $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B Cc D 
%”"x4, 6 or 6”, std. Igths. $49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Siding 


Cé&btr. 
x8”, from 1” stock....... 8 $48.75 $47. rf 


x8”, from 1%” stock...... 75.75 66.75 64.25 
For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No.1 No.2 
CS ave ddee dé dadenetacececee $9.25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades— 
Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects Shop common common 
4/4....$105.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/4.... 110.00 95.00 70.00 40.00 
6/4.... 112.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4.... 115.00 00. 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 55.00 40.00 
12/4.... Loy 00 8§=120.00 95.00 oneea <eeec 
16/4.... 145.00 130.00 100.00 oceee avaae 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 a oO. , — Peck 
1x4, 6, 8 & 10”......355.00 ocsee 
DOE xescedcccexcaus GRE 48:00 envns 
1” FANGOM .ccccccece cocce oeeee 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No, 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com. 
4/4......$ 90.00 $70.00 $46.00 $40.00 $35.00 
5/4....-- 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
6/4...... 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
8/4...... 105.06 85.00 68.00 44.00 38.00 


Boards, Rough 
Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
ooesccQeeen $44.00 $37. 
Te .cccudeos Ce 44.00 


> are 


eevee 


1x10” ......... 77.00 4400 38.00 ..... 
1x12”. ......... 85.00 54.00 45.00. ..... 
TP VRMEOER ccc veces seeen~ “uwana lu 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb., 11.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
GI Pbnciddiddedeaduadacaéadoanumd $74.25 $49.25 
DEG? Lekeddaddadeviaeceteuans eos 84.25 61.25 
OPE Wiacavanades wisdcacseuaaaant 87.2 64. 
DEO nucddadddadédidgudadcaeecees mice 72.00 
gpa, Rough— . No. 2 com. 
sudideecedacadadsdeacesenada NOs % $42. 25 
Finish, Sis or S2S— 
= wae 
A B Cc D 
Te SP i. acaeic $107 60 $103.50 $92.50 $87.50 $72.50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory— No. 1 Rand. widths 

FAS Sel. shop No.1 No. 2 

OE cscnand << = = = = = $35 $30 

5&6/4 . 40 32 

io Sess 100 43 35 
Boards— a ; com. No. 2 co! 
PIG: © aeesenwdecwss «+++ +$40.00 $33.00 
1x10 and 13°; ee esece G00 38.00 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory— Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
CT, SE rrr oe $115.75 $75.75 $48.75 $30.75 
iW taveacekeda 120.75 85.75 60.75 32.75 
ff eee 123.75 88.75 63.75 32.75 
BIG cdecddaiw eats 131.75 96.50 71.50 31.50 
ME? adtccagaasane 136.75 102.75 17.25 ome 
URE’ ccs duucawawne 136.75 102.75 77.25 
1 a ee 141.75 107.75 82.25 
POGE TONGS 4/4" ooo ccnccdccsctsses deudiaa le 
Common, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
PGE” cau wdaadetaxadas $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
TRE cnccnccusubadnesaes 59.75 48.75 $1.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, $1S a 


D 
1x4—10” $107 0 00 $102.00 3 oD 00 $ gs" $72.00 
aes 114.00 110.00 110.00 79.00 
i! an 127.00 122.00 112.00 104.00 ..... 
SE” sccceuss 137.00 132.00 122.00 iss. on *- «ene 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&bdtr. 
D6 SL ll ID jaangcaccaaued .--$74.75 $65.75 $63.26 
1%x10" wdadedaa ehacaxaee eee 79.95 70.75 25 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc 

Cieddasnatadcake $48.60 $45.00 $41.00 $238.00 
ntdan CYPRESS— ‘ 
Factory— No.1 No.1 Noa3 
FAS Select mop com, 
OR sac agiaed 3 80 $65 $4 $28 
ME a scaannae 87 73 55 is 31 
ve meaecdewed On 12 55 9 31 
OL EE 716 63 33 
EROS 82 14 os owe 
Seage~ No. 1lcom. No. 2. com. 1* maton 
x16" cecoteccoes GMD ae anda 
WEEE siveatedee -- 49.00 35.00 adie 
Se RE) acwe cones pt 8 $20.06 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 11.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 9: 














ee 



































Week ended— Feb. 9 Feb.2 , Week ended— Feb. 9 Feb.2 , Week ended— Feb. 9 Feb. 2 , Week ended— Feb. 9 Feb, 2 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 
$e ls eg | ARO BORE. 62000600850 GRO cerns Bé&better— No, 2 common— 
vei tae ee ae No. 1 coms 2.20207: S500 GAIN | 106 DAR .c5icsccsonse MDD 0000] $00 OD cnasscccersee’G a 
No. 2 com......... 20.26 19.71 seeeeeee 21.81 | 1x6 D4S cesscseesessee 47.50  ..... | 1x12 S48 ......eee wees 33.79 24.00 
9/1603 % *Bebtr cea 51.50 53.00 : 
ind riage edad -—roiiaaaaaed No. 1 com... 36.09 34.00 vee» 68,00 | , No. 3 common— 
1x3 “B” Sap rift...... 90.00 ..... com.... 20.00 18.42 ‘ 52.25 | 1x6 D4S ..........44. ‘oe 2 
No. 1 heart rift.... 85.00 esos | 7/16x8% ir veveee 80.49 29.36 | 5/4x12 D4S oo. cece cee 69.00 | 1x6 & 8” D4S.......... EEO. veces 
Bé&btr. rift...... re seeee 75.00 0. 1 com....:..... 24.98 | 5/4x6 to 12 Rough..... ..... 52.00 | 1x10 Shiplap .........- 20.00 ...,, 
SC" Tift...serseeee sees 60.00 No. 2 com.... 18:50 1500 | 6/4x6 to 12 S280...... 1... 66.00 | 1X10 & 12” DAS vee. Le. HS 
No. 2 heart rift.-. 62.50 ..... 8/4x6 to 13 B88 .....06 gee. 67.00 | 2X6 to 12 DAS ......... oes. - 14.93 
B&b. oN flat.. ..... 67.00 Siding 8/4x6 to 12 Rough.... ..... 52.00 Mill run, rough— 
B&btr. flat...... .. 57.53 55.33 1x4 & up kiln dried.. 26.00 
Oo. 2 oa flat... 47.52 45.72 Novelty, 1x6”— No. 1 common— ix3 & up air dried 22.00 
No. 2 com. Bat.... 34.72 19.08 Bé&better ...... errr i! 43.06 Ce a | —— nie ai i 
No. 8 com. flat... 12.50 12.50 No. 1 common.,....... 44.62. 42.63 1x5 D48 47.50 Roofers 
No. 2 common. « ae 82 24.45 eeeeeeeeeeeaeese . eeeee 
5/4x3 B&b. heart flat. 75.00 hats Me 5 somenen 10.00 1x6 D4S ...... seeceeee 42.00 «s+. | 4x6 No. 2 com 26.25 23.99 
6/4x4 No. 2 com. flat.. ..... 21.00 Silica allies "aesge: eacuit .  . ienGeee §=«©=|©—«- ice No. 3 com........ 16.88 170) 
1x6 Ho. H COM... . +0006 25.17 it} aa. eooee 81,00 No. 2 common— 1x8 No. 2 com....... . 25.00 21.69 
O. 8 COM....ee00+ oooee 14, No. 1 common........ se00 27.31 $6 GAG cocncciccccccs BM 20.00 No. 3 com..... coe coves = 17,00 
o. 2 common........ 15. . “Ft peers — * 
stan eee 1X6 B48 ...scccssccces 2661 24.86 Lath, Std. 4-foot 
EE TE a neice eee 25.41 22.09 | No. 1 kiln dried....... 3.60 3.93 
No 1 com.......... 43.00 43.01 | 4x18 No. 2 pine........ . toes 2.60 | 1x8 Shiplap .......... 27.00 . | No. 1 air dried........ conc 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Feb. 9 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan. 
a, a ao oF a, ce ae Oe a, “tan. toe 
an m, urg, y an am, urg. y an a, am, urg, ty, 
Ala. Miss. Mo. La.” Ala. Miss. Mo. La.’ Ala. Miss. Mo. 
1x3” EG B&bett womens 81.09 82.12 Boards, 818 er 828 Plaster Lath 
ppabetter.......... 81.09 ..... 8212 | vo can 10 to 20°): No. 1, Hrs Ai oversee ue £6 Cima = 
ae eres eee Seaside oa Sa 46 98"... ok odses 25.00 20.00 ..... No. 2, %”, cece scccecgece © eccce coves cocce 8.06 
FG Besctc 81.61 ...., 38.75 Bee ay *nsotnessersees ve ow Se ee : Byrkit Lath 
eel ee ee Dada” S22 IIIIIII 2872 25.25 25.85 29.88 | 4 and 67.,....... seeeeeees ATS esses seeee 16. 
Le ee 43.00 43.25 ..... No. 3 (all lengths) 12’ a ON Sebelanipiondiente eae p ien pane 18.18 
No. 2 :... 23.01 20.30 29.53 CS Ey ee wes. 19.50 cia eee me eee ae Eee ee eee, See ee ; 
1x4” EG B&better . 78.00 ..... 17.79 ET galncdgaatiessais 22.00 21.50 ..... 20.02 Car Material 
PP eticvcok bees Tp  Repetccrcenetenann ie 22:00 26.00 :::.. 20:46 | (All 1x4 and 6”): 
FG B&better 44.40 45.14 46.89 SU gar an ealead seve 22.00 20.81 Babetter, 9 and Oe ae OOM vane 50.5 
§0949604.00060505 — babes. icone dima 2.65 No. 4. au widths and O. 4, | Se oe b 
ih deacesnenesd 38.49 42.53 ..... 1 Dr axciediuienanach: Guces “edie 42.00 
ME: a ceceecoaece 19-45 21.03 26:51 | TOMEURB voeereeeereeeeeee 11.0 «00. oo) oe ee Sek er 42.0 
[3 eee 3. meee, i (—~—~«sé«i«i i RR Ere ERG ele eee ERE ES AoRE Te SSE « 42, 
1x6” No. 2, C. M....--..0s eee. 24.57 22/28 Roofers ies Ace cccaceecs. senpa denen : om 
Bs BGs Miosscccesse 15.00 .... No, 2, 1X6” ......seeeeeeee 26.67 Car Decking 
ar 
Heart face, 2% to 3”, 
steed sy 7 ae 48.92 
Se a ee 37.380 ; 
Other Igts. i a AT Sa ES 38.09 | os samas: Car Bills 
x10”, wa 39.00 , 
Other 15S. .ccccces 89.85 Up to 9”, a, TO: BB’ voisce cocce cevee ‘ es 
Me, 2 (20 to 20"): ies alicia UT ceggsctett iittt ietes ates 43.0 
eee ee ee eeree . 5. 5 . * ” eewaiase eee i . if 
i eaereonneenan 26:12 25:00 24:50 26.78 | PP te 10", 8 ats eee ree coon 
No. 8 ae lengths) : Ma? ebeursvis ip Ge. “eee -. 50.0 
cussubadaie 20.70 19.50 20.56 Up to.14", 88 to 407.00. ceese sees seees 60.00 
ixio” sncbinbceiiaesirs 20.44 20.12 20.51 | Heart, S48 
Up to 10”, Oe Oe Oe sien “Seas ecoee CRG 
Dimension, S1S1E Caps 
Bevel Siding ae . | . 29.00 29.87 | Rough heart, 14” to 20’, 
yx6 B&better .......000. ; eee 41,75 .  erebrans EE iris vague oie BOE GIB vcceeceecs sess ay ..ablibi .. 49.00 
x6” B&better ...... panama 43.00 4 tt peseees i, ae ae 30.53 Ties 
Drop Siding ws a Ee giiag TOF | aakh, 0°, COW ReMrteccccece cones cence coves ORM 
1x4 or 6” B&better ....... 46.00 48.75 45.00 46.05 EP ccxtnnsss 27.50 ae 
No. L sees. Re Moe: 44.50 41.00 38.12 42.02 12° 33 24:00 26.12 
i Tees Yat deoune 2, ; 2: Booey 27. .. 24.88 28.35 
St: aadveaiabeuans s) saves BOE BED cases 18 & 20’..... SEE icons 28.59 32.13 POPLAR 
Finish 10’ to 20°.. 80.28 ..... 25.00 .... 
B&better rough ee | ae ere 29.00 26.00 25.15 Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 11.—The following are 
— are ails snes 00 > sececeees 27.20 ..... 27.00 27.86 | average prices, Cincinnati base, on ‘‘soft tex- 
: ee eee ae gerne 20.19 = og ture” poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
1x5 and “i072 22200200001 caver once BPR ae 0’ to 20°.: 30:70 snes we., | tueky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
ileinelestaiumerst. “elade aii “adi 2x10”, « he 30:00 Seg es poplar: 
tye wurtaced: _— ite 58.50 16 vegaseeee 2848 wes 27.82 82.51 | VAR sids@i10 “hisgis $11¢qin 
ix6” occ cccccecccccececs oo eesee 51.50 ..... 58.17 2x12”, 10° 7 = Hyd pains 3 Hy} Saps & selects... & 80 
en PKS Pe "gor TIIITTTS 32°00 TTT! oa'ko 3098 No. 1 com. ...... 58 Bs 63 63Q 
ixé RE IO". 5.55.00 0s500% sai 68.75 ..... 68.95 @ ....... 22 .... —-. No. 2 com. A.... a2 35@ 38 38@ 40 
te, aataaees7*te*ee oe ew. ovene EE OW 650 cones 28.02 87.23 No. 2 com. B .... 1 27@ 29 30@ 32 
_ dP, rs 1} eee 5.01 | Sorr TaxTuRE— 
1% and Prd tO 1D esses sees ceeee eens 1846 127 eseeeseee 23,66 22.25 23.46 FAS .....eeee+0++$115@120 $120@125 $125@130 
i@x4 to 12”. 55:41 peso 25.25 eevee 25.58 Reem & nabest 85@ 90  90@ 95  95@100 
a gg liane taal 18, & 205050 2892 Sl oe 2822 | Novi com. s-2... 650 70 10@ 75 75@ # 
| eee ear . 58.03 an ~~ see No. 2 com. A.... 365@ 40 40@ 45 43 
Casing and Base ee Ro fii) 22's No. 2com. B.... 25@ 27 27@ 29 30 
Ba&better re eee: 22.32 22.75 19.75 23.84 — 
$ — Fabrresetoseseseess 61.50 68.00 . hg § 4 t yt 35°00 24.75 Ted 24.45 
PRE secpronwnconirey;, xiesh asevs. nes” ox gr, Uy, t 20%... 25.00 ..-.. 18.08 5. POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
Jambs re was, tees. 20.94 23.90 
6” 74.00 1G’ sevceeeee seeee sees, 20.84 24.28 Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 11.—The following are 
1m, 14 eae eS TAM on BB oe... 3 ea bee ee 
A occu a. sade. sokoe 24.50 | lar bevel siding: 
Fencing, 818 "TD caeseuigg MA Seaus cuca 25.74 No. 1 we. 2 
ee eee” ee ge POR en __ etadipeson 27.58 Clear Select com 
Other Igts. seseeceee saves cece 87.60 88.15 18 & 2070... sees 28.00 28:21 | 6” ....--....-$60.00 $50.00 $30.00 fan 
Other ete. Sec eee ae 2 BS Oe ihe i Tema a we a 
No, 2 fall lengths) : erage: kenge iva: clean 25.76 ° : 
mW ceeceecccseeces 19.50 20... 200. 19,82 Tae See ceive arenes 21.50 28.91 Pee at mee 
se 8 i eiepar-or= 23.27 22.50 25.48 24.72 38, A are ocee MTS 23.50 .09 Louisville, Ky., Feb. 12.—Poplar siding deman’ 
cc el . en | ee ee ............- Oe Be Be: | ee eS = sc 
oo ee oo ssscasenccscs SEND cove. SAME o:55, | CUO ORE pelees steamy, Heme maemo 
Boards, 818 or 828 SE GE crndnanies nant a0 sees 17.43 | been cutting a little, but en < hes 
P heavy and the movement has been sufficle 
No. 1, 1x8", 1 14 and | ee aa azo 85.72 Longleaf Timbers hold prices firm. Quotations: 
1x10", 14 and i6*s.. 0:85 4-00 87-50 20-85 | No. 1 8q.B&S 848, 20° and under: _ P $62.00 Se NO et. Noa oe 
Othe cchesoe. Gasbes ccspe MORO M EDAD Be. scot sciseelebwas, eden wns * 82. Mr 
1x12", 14 and i6°.. | sibs: « mena ie eee a er aetiinie - ee OF vaccvees 60. 50.00 30.00 2.00 
EE Snesscses beens NOMEN 0 MIP Aoncnnnacasscescsccse. teoee aces MEE OT caxensne £0.00 47.00 24.00 16.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 8: 


Dimension—Dressed ‘ 


Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 

e grain— poe ame Se Sag No. 1 No. 2 Os, Clg. Cig. Part. No.1 No.2 No.3 
e's maces Sede owees 9n5'00 = - 7% i _ 18, 12, 14, “, 18, 5” 4" oy 1x “: PNT $35.25 $18.75 15.38 

Bé&better ..... eoccee ° . , B&bett 4 4 Ge” séanddeaed é ‘ a 
age eee emaeiges » es 76.50 | $28.00 $31.00 2x 4” $25.50 $27.50 | R&Pstter - $4.50 Oe ee eet ee oon 37.00 25.25 19.75 
a dadtnes Cp wenasten 68.00 ..... | 24.00 25.50 2x6” 21.00 ..... | No. 2....:: Yt 2 Y feet » 2e .apeepegres 38.00 25.50 20.00 
Flat grain— aes oye ana, bap BED * sevdsdeus 50.50 27.25 21.60 

: . X10" = a wee ° , 

ag geedennenaseson Ts OF) ae ee fae C..) Te Finish—Dressed Lath sites 

BN eave cecrcinis cers aa ; i ee No.1 + 
NO. 2 ccccccoccccee »- 26.00 25.75 S2S&CM—Shiplap ee ENS eer $56.00 MBE 4 Siceccccccaa $ 4.75 $ 3.65 

Casing and Base No.1 No.2 No.3 | 1x6 & 8”........s0. wees 68.00 61.00 Moldings 
aa > | errr ere $37.75 $23.00 $18.00 | 1x5, 10, 12”......... --- 72.00 63.50 

1x4, 6, 8” ..ccccccces Senteews $76 hee 37.25 26.25 20.25 | 1%, 11%, 2"x4 to 8”.... 74.00 ..... 154” and under..19 percent discount 
1x5, 10” ..cecececvescccecees ° $2.00 ERI” heccccaes 39.00 26.50 20.50 | 1%, 14%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 76.00 ..... 1%” and over...15 percent discount 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 11.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 











Rage rough— — No. 2 etter 556. 00G48.00  $26.00027.00 922, 6023.60 ee 
ececcece eeeee . vo. le le e e . . ” ” 
Ebene 57.50@60.50 41.00¢943.00 27.00 28.00.....@..-.. | “Att No- 5-8 F00@ 8.98 Roofers, or ae gsLSO 8” a pf 
6/4 wccccccsceces 60.50@63.50 43.00@45.00 27.50@ 28.50 eteceGeccas Factory, 2”. 29. rh oy = 10 z 7 50@32. Pr By .. 66.00@75.00 
8/4 wccccccccces - 63.50@66.50 47.00@49.00 ae eee cco Qadine Sizes, 2” ... 22.00@25.00 12”. 32.50@33.50 12”.... 71.00@80.00 
ugh 4/4— 5 : 
” = a / ‘purer 62.00@64.00 41.00@43.00 29.50@30.50 25.50@26.50 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
DE Kcinegeceseew 64.00@66. 4.00@46. 4 3 A ” } ’ 5 — 
ee ae 70.00@72.00  49.00@51.00 31.50@32.50 27.00@28.00 | Florine, 1ix2% and 2) rit... eet OO  $44.00950.00 $26.00 931. 
Bark strips, _ 1 & 2. ery oer 00 =6Bark —_ partition, Ceiling, , M Sanaa decades waadnadaes 35 Dost. 27.00@28.50 16.60@17.50 
eagesaas 00@19.00 Nos. 1 & 2...ccecees ++ $45.00@48.00 Wa ctatediawiwccccancdcun el 28.50@31.00 18.50@20.50 
Cull aa TGGEE nc cccicivc REI WURUIRIGR: TE 6 o cccccccccccsxcs «+. 52.50@62.00 45.00@51.00 27.00@32.00 
Duluth, Minn., Feb. 12.—Slight recessions have occurred in a few items of the northern pine list, but in the main quotations are firm. The list 
shows changes in ‘No. 3 common boards; 2x8-12-inch piece stuff; 6-inch No. 1 fencing and in siding. Quotations f.o.b. Duluth are: 
ComMON Boarps, RougH— FENCING, RouGH— 
6’ Ly 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20° 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
Meh BF vscuss ..--$55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 oe al Ae Ce Eee oocccgba.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
1 Gere ree 61.0 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 Di Mececesecweae eee 38.00 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 
Te sieve aecoe G00 68.00 75.00 15.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 IN@W: Wa céacicccunacdes 27.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 os. 
No: 8 2 ccacciccecw Gee 41.00 48.00 50.00 48.00 54.00 56.00 ge. a Pee Perr r rece -- 50.00 53.00 65.00 61.00 63. 
TO ceccccccee 4200 44.00 51.00 51.00 48.00 54.00 56.00 NG Ei cviauvaanseaads 32.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 27.00 
12” waweue a” byt Lage bogs beg bay ras ING@e Bicccss édeccsnaee ae 28.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 
Re ee vakcnnee P ’ ; ; ’ . ; k 7 a 
ante 10”. ......... 32.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $29; 6”, $30. 
ae ccneas coos C406 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $31; No. 5, $21. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, SiSiE— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ ee 4” 6” 4" 6” 
OE vxcies $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $33.00 $32.00 $34.00 $36.00 $36.0 B&b 0. 
9x 6”...... 29.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 25.00 WENN waeedccee . -$48.00 $48.00 Dev sndantadksesateednde 20.00 $2 00 
2x 8”...... 30.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 5 settee tteeeeeeeeees oa Sas Norway, C&better... 40.00 40.00 
Bien a Set) eM} 8S HESS 8S | aime mayo ciaecapactind 
x eevee . le fs . s - le Sidin contai ™ ¥ " 
2x14"...... 40.00 41.00 43.00 45.00 43.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 pig cane 6 a perenne ne pn ps oie 
» G., sa. xtra; r grad 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M s as = eases 
or S48, add $3. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 9.—The following 
are average prices of California pines f.o.b. mill, 
those on common being for 1-inch stock only 
and including no other thicknesses: 





California White Pine Mixed Pines 
7 p. S 2 ete. 9 Common— 
ne ere ; 
D select 22.1121 68.90 get Sepbimmiea 
NO. & Cléar..... 63.95 i Sian 24.10 
Inch shop ...... 35.55 | Ry Sa ey 20.30 
No. 1 shop..... 47.55 No. 5, asst 13.10 
No. 2 shop..... 33.35 . 2.10 
No. 3 shop..... 21.45 No. 1 dimen..... 2 
D&btr. short... 56.70 No. 2 dimen.... > 
zane, %” 92.55 ‘Timbers ....... 05 
stnd. . Bo as, 81.75 Beveled Siding— 
_ camel’ $ 41.30 
Sugar Pine er Scacvenseuds 36.90 
Dr eacuiesanecad 28.95 
Nos. 1 & 2 ei oe " Me évcuucanceas 8.2 
5 —< peck caire = 2 
ae 
No. 3 clear... 87.40 Douglas Fir 
Inch shop . 42.75 
No. 1 shop.. pooce. Cho GOD cccccccO Oe 
No. 2 shop...... 40.85 Com. 4/4 ...... 20.95 
0. 3 shop...... 25.15 Com., 5/4 & up. 20.20 
Shop, stnd. . 33.30 Ties & timbers. 26.35 
Cedar Box 
Peeeeseeeeeees 21. 
$ - Mix. yen. 5/4 
White Fir ; | ere -$ 21.35 
ee 
Nov 8 coin,” & $ 53.00 Lath 
No. ‘ Soin wes aoe No. 1 mix. pine.$ 6.05 
1 dimen.... % No. 2 mix. pine. 4.50 
No. 2 dimen.... 18.25 32” mix. pine... 2.20 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: 
Boards, $2S 
No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
p> ee | es | Grrr rr Tc ey $21.00 
ts O16 GIO" wee jdadduudan - 32.00 23.50 
1x 8 and 10”..... Khanagdiacenae esccss SE) | Oa 
Bee, SO NIO adeccadesaccsacecens 29.00 24.00 
1x13” and wider, "10 to 16’.......... 30.50 25.00 
No.4 No.6 
com. com. 
E64” GH WIAEE. ic. cdicccccces cccccccecgan00 § 9.00 
Selects, eae 
“—- eonye 
=. a 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’ soe AIR OO $67.00 $49.00 
rece cee ce eccdoccecece GON tee Gnee 
ee” sitviae camemed csdadvecccescs SR Gnee tee 
1x13” and wider.......-- 99.00 


i 94.00 78.00 

5/4, 6/4x4” and wae, "10 to "20° 97.00 $2.00 80.00 

8/4 and wider...... 9.00 94.00 82.00 
Shop 82S, f. o. b. Chicago 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

oseceectanas $53.00 $40.00 

8.00 63.00 41.00 


Above prices are for paolo of No. 3 and 


“om and mee. “eden 


eee eee ere er eeeeeere 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 9.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PI1NpB, 16-Foot, INcH— 


No. 1 No. 2 Lavy 3 sen b No. 6 

A”  .cccvccecee $41.50 $38.00 $22.50 “ eeeds 

OC” sccsccccee SR. Gea =e acces ocuad 

SY cccccesess Oe MOS 3 oedes 

EO” scacese 41.50 34.00 24.50 oaant 

Ee kennenaves 5.00 36.00 25.00 
4” & wider.. aa oan $20. 00 $ 9.50 
WESTERN PINE Snor, s28— 

one Com- 

1 No. No. 3 mop 

a & 6/4.. $1 50 ue 50 $31.50 $21.50  ..... 

tS ee .50 - 1.5 ane tases 

BIW cndevteden ae wae éadad. | eaaam Je 


eeeee 
eevee eeeee 
@eeee eeeee 


eee eteee 


$22.00 $ 9.5% 


12” 4"&war. 
$31.00 
26.00 





WHITE Fir, 6- To '20-Foor, Inca— 
4” 


6” 8&10” 


No. ey + $29.00 $30.00 





better shop. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 


24.00 25.00 


No. ; Gewuene - 22.00 
No. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—Present log quotations 
are: 

Cedar: $16 to $20. 

Yellow fir: $28 to $28.50, $21 and $15. 

Red fir: $20 and $21. 

Spruce: $32, $25 and $15. 

Hemlock: $14 to $16. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 9.—The log market re- 
mains steady. Quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 8, $15. 


Cedar: Rafts containing shingle logs only, 
$18 base; 25 cents added for each 1 percent of 
lumber logs. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $20; No. 3, $14. 
Spruce: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 9.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
for the week ended today: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No. 2 No. 3 No. 2 No. 3 
Cir.&btr. Cir.&btr. Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. 


1x3”... .$58.50 $48.00 144x3”..$61.50 $50.50 
1x4”.... 54.00 48.00 1%4x4”.. 58.50 50.50 
1x8”... O00 50.00 1%x6”.. 60.50 50.50 
Slash Grain Fleoring 
1x3”... .$40.00 $37.00 1%x3”..$48. 4 $37.50 
1x4”.... 40.00 37.00 1%4x4”".. 45.5 37.50 
axe” .... 43.00 41.00 1%x6".. 47. 80 37.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1} 16 & 3 tO 127... ere $70.00 $60.00 
oe eo et Cea boxe eaee 72.00 62.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
1x4” $48.00 
af 49.00 
axe 8 & 10” 50.00 
% 1%x5, 8, 10 & 12 23°00 
: > x “fi ; 
52.00 
2 & 3x4, 8 & 12” 60.00 





Celling, C&EV and C&EB and Partition 


x4”...$39.00 $34.00 %x6”...$42.00 $37.50 
x4”... 41.00 35.50 x6”... 44.50 39.00 
x4”... 39.50 34.50 x6”... 43.00 38.00 
x4”.... 42.00 39.00 1x6”.... 45.50 42.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
56x6”...$39.00 $36.50 1x6”....$43.00 $40.50 
1x4”.... 41.00 38.00 1x8”.... 50.00 47.00 
Fir Battens 
Je eee «+ -$0.70 ao 6 © AR 
OS ae eae ee a | ees as OO 
in 
Fir, per thousand..... eonunawaw swanwowseeeon 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 
com. com. 
xe 958 1519" 2.000008 ey $20.00 $17.00 
SC! SEN Gabo S ahawusGoeCneieiaeee eee 18.00 15.00 
DT einiicct 4s sudewduncacen eee naeee 18.50 15.50 
PR EED 5 geetesncnsedsebosune'see 19.50 16.50 
BREE Gh sh csn5 os oneeceweew saan 20.00 17.00 
Ss GE AO 6640050 eee0nSeieusenese 21.50 18.50 
TEED. Shic weer caren eersbeneseaseee 20.50 17.50 
LO | es 21.50 18.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
SRE «055 s0enesiwedsaesaesae ee wet $19.00 
DR MEE”... c6aeeea ence wiies eam 21.50 18.50 
i a oa cl 22.00 19.00 
3x10, KAS) Se BROS” viscecsnsscicwnee 23.00 20.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com, com. com. 
2x8; 2x4.."$18.50 $15.50 2x14” ....$21.00 $18.00 
2x6, 2x8”.. 18.00 15.00 2x16” .... 22.00 19.00 
2x10” .... 19.00 16.00 2x18” .... 24.00 21.00 
2x12” .... 19.50 16.50 2x20” .... 26.00 23.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
Oss hoes $17.50 $14.50 2 eeeee-$20.50 $17.50 
DE is Oe oie 18.50 15.50 24’....... 21.50 . 18.50 
De sbecene 19.50 16.50 32° csoccee BODO Bebe 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel No.1 Sel 
com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”....$24.00 $27.00 18x18”....$28.00 $31.00 
10x10”.... 25.00 28.00 20x20”.... 29.50 32.50 
14x14”.... 25.50 28.60 22x22”.... 31.60 34.50 
16x16”.... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 34.00 37.00 
Common Timbers 
34 to 40’..$26.00 $29.00 72 to 80’. ee Y v4 $54.00 
42 to 50’.. 30.00 33.00 82 to 90’ 64.00 
52 to 60’... 36.00 39.00 92 to 100’. 23. 00 76.00 
62 to 70’.. 42.00 45.00 
Ties, Rough 
rrr S18:50- 7x0" ..ccccsce «+ -+$20.00 
ee eee | DIG: 8 vcccns seoawe 11.25 
HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $1S or Shiplap 
pont 1 yond 2 No.1 No. 2 
com. com. 
1x2 & 3”. $20.0 00 $i7. 106 1% | & 1h 
ao copes 1000 25.00 «+--$20.00 $17.00 
6” - 18.50 15.50 xe" -. 20.50 17.50 
ixé & 10°. 19.50 16.50 x8 & 10” oy 50 18.50 
1x12” .... 20.00 17.00 x12” 2.00 19.00 
14%x2 & 3” 3. 00 19.00 
RED CEDAR— 
P Common Boards and Shiplap 
‘ -dx4”......$16.50 $11.50 pony ah Rees —- 4 $14.00 
| a - 17.00 12.00 1x12”. 15. 
1x8”...... 18.00 13.00 
Flume Stock 
ee. ccees $22.00 $17.00  <1xI0”..... $24.00 $19.00 
TES cccces wee )6«6 1800 «= axd8”..... 25.00 $70.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 12.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


BEA” D0. 2 CORP soc ceeced $54.00 $51.00 $53.00 
FAS Sides nouewonenee 3 36.00 segue 
Slash Grain Fleoring 
1x4” No. 2 and better..... 33.00 eae alec 
PI, 6: sy5sGnamiee sewed 30.00 .00 re 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 38.00 36.00 
NOS B.6 sscbessorinwres 00 27.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 70.00 68.00 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
RO 40 cousin cbs cemece 61.00 52.00 
Casing and base.......... 68.00 66.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clr. & btr..... 36.00 29.00 32.00 
CE a eer 2.50 21.50 eer 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr..... 35.00 29.00 
DIO: @ GIORE 66 o500kies 26.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No, 2 @ir.@- BP icccc ce 37.00 33.00 35.00 
INO: DB GIBAT 00060600006 27.50 wea 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
ES OG 10" vcssocdcccscces 19.50 18.50 
EEEG 5 sisedkipieenwea a euic sein 20.00 19.50 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
2Ee”, 23-ONO DE? isivscccwss 18.50 17.50 18.50 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
ize”, 12:40 16’ BaBiicsicccs 22.50 21.50 = 50 
3x12”, 1280: 10" WED. occa 24.00 


Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
CEU ee -kansswadadsswanes 28.00 26.00 


[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—Fir prices today, 
mixed car basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 1 Clear .......seseeee- cee +++ $57.00 
No. : oer Nice soe ew see walsieis Serer 
Se ES» ois owing.cu e's ssensin enon sa see 39.00 
1x3 and ha? —_ 2 clear and better..... 64.50 
oe ar a eee ae 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixé°'No, 2 clear and better ..cccceccccsccee Bae 
ee ee Ere rr ere en - 27.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better ....cccccces eee 35.00 
No. 3 clear ...... nia ered eigibwieleleiosibseainrou 31.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better......... 70.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and Detter. .....60sccccees veces Caleo 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better .............. 31.00 
MN MEME inns inn. & 6 55.0 15:05 59-0 0 we'd 24.50 
Ee” NO. B GOAL ANA VGITEP ocsciccacccces 32.00 
REDE) MOMMIE - - aos s0's 5515 4:0 6s Bie ok 0s 510-490. 0% 27.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 3 clear and better ....cccsccscces 34.00 
Ds OR LONNE © via nein oh 0 tiers ain sw sa we Dorere-a ose 30.50 
Boards 
res L. seinwes KtVaveeeseenuese - $18.50 ee 
Gs © - seaunens sun wens sunseeeaescacaae sions o 
Dimension—-2x4- inch, S4S 
Cie Tae ir a Cae See eee eee 18.50 
WOR cphvnkexgcvetamicdeieienscess soe waars 15.00 
Timbers 
PEN én teebsee nee sauu Deb ein bite SEAS SaES - 22.00 
CED” OO TORO is 065.960.0500. 410406 000605480000 24.00 
Miscellaneous items 
California random ....... sceccccscvceseceese LEO 
ge Se er pewpeu Sammpmneaes 3.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish, SEE nose zessrvovecescssnsesecceess ME 


1x4 and paewbbeaperineecehaee eae 
Bevel siding, 1%2x4.........+.. ee ne 34.00 
BANOS winieisin'bs.¢00100%% are ere oe 
ROME -6bs nS Swiss oss be hin 955415 81909 Sn aoeu ews -50 
Factory stocks, 17.......cceoes Cawoegudemes cae 
1%”. sedieeancd¥acbee s'v:676/0's.<\ncies 
ET 6 kicb 5 cose 5s: b whale aibeneeelecle 35.00 


Bb 00S” ocivccccvacecestesces SOND 
Common rough dimension........... Scicites EOD 
Box lumber, Green ............ 010000s00ce8 BED 
WMTROE: 6 sis.8'0:0.6:060 eee 





REDWOOD tld 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices, f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance); 


Bevel Siding, Ye-inch, $181E 
ear—, a “pg” 

a7? 8-28" 8'-T' 8° -20" 8.29) 

BY wo. cece cee 8425 844.25 82.25 423.25 34% 
6” ve eeceecece 88.25 48.35 81.25 41.25 33.3 


Random Shop, Rough or $25, 5” and up, 8’ .2% 

ag ay a 2” 2%" 3° 4” 67.6" 

$45.50 $67.50 $67.60 $63.66 $86.00 $78.00 $82.00 $36.9 
Finish—Rough, S28 or S4S 

‘A”" 


Oe. eer ee ———— 
l-inch— 3-444’ 65-7’ 8-20’ 3-4 5-7’ 8-29’ 
‘ - oo $62. 4 2 “i. = Bed = 


OF  vcccees 89.60 69.60 
6” ....... 54.60 
3 to 6”... 52.50 
8” wee eee 74.50 
10” ....... 85.50 86.50 
12” ....... 87.60 
WR e senes  sesae 


1% & 1%-iach— 
8” oo ooo $59.60. be-74 oee.se $54. 50 $64. ” wen 
4” occ ceee 59:50 64. 64. 
5” ....--- 66.50 16.60 103.60 73.60 1060 
0 71.60 101.50 66.50 96.50 
69.50 ..... 66.60 ...., 
81.60 101.50 78.50 98.60 
92.50 106.50 89.50 102.50 
” 50 105.50 91.50 102.50 
1.50 97.50 


94.50 


6” .. 61.5 
3, to 6”... oe 


-50 oe 3 $93.50 $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 
67.50 99.60 62.50 


62.50 94.50 

74, 0 101.50 71.60 98.50 
69.50 99.50 64.50 94.50 
67. eccee 64.60 ..... 
79.60 99.50 76.60 96.50 
. 90 90.50 103.60 87.50 100.56 
2 ae -- $2.60 92.50 103.50 89. - 100.5¢ 
4 to 33”.. 2.00. 200. 99.60 96.56 


al 22’ and 24’, ada $6 to 8-20"; 26" -32’, add 
Bungalow Siding, SiS1E 


c——Clear——  =-——"*A"— 7 

3’-7’ 8'-20’ 8’-T’ =8°-20' 

MIB Scceviewas .-$55.25 $68.25 $653.25 $56.25 
ere 62. 7.25 60.25 
| ae occ Cele 76.75 71.76 14.16 
MEE) cccccccceee IED 78.76 73.75 16.16 
BB” éisleysininavic - 77.76 80.75 76.75 11.1% 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S28, Random, 8’ -20' 


1” 14-14%" 2” : 4” 5” 
” $117.50 $124.50 $122.60 $127.00 $131.00 $134.60 
”... 122.50 129.50 127.60 132.00 136 139.50 | 


132.60 
137.60 
142.50 
147.50 
152.50 
ee 157.50 

. 157.50 162.50 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S28, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 
Be Qeculinwnsmecdnosag a $112 $113 $114 $112 
a ceweecpawscsusenws 117 «#118 «#6119 «117 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; - 26-31’, $14. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9.—Eastern prices f.0.b. 


mill are: 

Per Square Per M 

4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 

First Grades, Standard Stock 
Wixtra. stara, 6/2... ccscccces $2.28 $2.85 
PUECPO: BOUTS, (0/2506 0.0 cc ecciess 2.48 3.10 
PUECPA. CIOBTE occccccccvsecs 2.68 3.35 
ig io) ree 3.13 3.90 
Sere oe 3.91 4.00 
POPTOCUORS. 6.66 06.066cccess 3.47 4.70 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 

Extra stars, 6/2.......c00 $2.36 $2.95 
BIKCPS Stars, 5/2......0cc000 2.56 3.20 
Extra clears d 3.60 
Perfects, 5/2 ... 4.00 
PMID he 6:5:56:4: 5 0:9)'8<015.0.06 0:00 4.10 
Perfections 4.80 





Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2....... 108 $1.10 
Common stars, 5/2 1.16 1.35@1.45 
Common clears ..........- 1.48@1.60  1.85@2.00 


British Columbia erg Seattle Market 


XXX (Canadian) .......... warts $3.3003.4 
XXXXX (U. 6 eeeeee FG 4.00 
TNPOMO  cccccccccecescéces Brat 4.50 
ae ae ates Ne eR | 4.90 
XX 6/2, 16” (Canadian)... ......... 1.60@1.70 
XX 5/2, 16” (U. | Samael 1.51@1.63 1.90@2.05 
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CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 





Shingles 

st Primes Economies 
OG vcccccce ere $2.70 asa 
/ -70 4.85 $3.70 
5” 6.95 5.45 4.80 
@? ccccccccves icuenace ee 5.45 4.85 

Lath, 4-Foot, 3¢x1!/-Inch 

Ho. 1 cccccccccece ce. error res $9.55 





‘CROSS TIES 


gt. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.60 $1.40 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.50 1.20 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.02 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 92 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.15 .82 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 
MG OOM cick cc cases &s biwlacrear $51.00 $48.50 
DME optincccccyeeteccucweeane 49.50 46.50 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Wholesale distributers 
are booking a fairly satisfactory winter volume 
of business in northern pine. Lower grades 
wanted for boxboards and shook are receiving 
more attention just now than medium grades. 
The call for choice grades to be used in various 
specialties also is quite fair for February. Re- 
duced price lists have placed northern pine sellers 
in a stronger position to compete with western 
woods. Retailers’ stocks are generally light. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Demand 
has been of gratifying proportions during the 
last week, altho the weather has been unfavor- 
able for the movement of stock. The lower and 
better grades are receiving the bulk of atten- 
tion, mostly from the manufacturing trade. In- 
quiries from retailers and contractors are in- 
creasing. Intermediate grades are lagging; due 
to competition, but spring consumption is being 
— upon to move these items in increased 
volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Trade is fair in north- 
ern pine and prices remain firm. Advances have 
lately taken place in the good and common 
grades of Idaho pine and these should be of 
benefit to the northern pine situation. Low 
grades continue strong, altho not in brisk de- 
mand. The best grades continue in small supply. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The largest volume 
of winter construction on record in this part 
of the country is keeping retail lumber yards 
busy despite colder weather and snow. There 
is enough demand for yard dimension to keep 
manufacturers comfortably busy. The base quo- 
tation on frames is firmly held at $48. Random 
is not moving this week in much heavier volume 
than in late January, but prices have grown still 
stronger. Some Provincial manufacturers are 
asking $1 more for scantling and others are at- 
tempting a $2 advance, tho there are still chances 
to buy at $38. Demand for boards is about fair 
and quotations are well maintained. The con- 
tinued strength of the market for southern roof- 
ers is helping northern and eastern lumber. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8-inch 
and under, $48; 9-inch, $49; 10-inch, $50; 12-inch, 
$52. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $38; 2x8, 
$44; 2x10, $45 to $46. New England random, 
2x8 to 2x7, $39 to $40; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $46; 2x12, 
$48, Covering boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot 
and up long, D1S, $38; matched, clipped, 10- to 
16-foot, $40 to $42. 


. New York, Feb. 11.—It is next to impossible 
- get orders placed immediately for dry stocks 
a spruce and very little is reaching this ter- 
ory. Prices are firm with a rising tendency. 
nee stocks are low. All 9-inch stuff is 
on ngly scarce. Canadian spruce is also 
bead Scarce and most mills are oversold. An 
: ag has been noted in lower grade stocks, 
jo ~ type $1. These stocks are very badly broken 
quotations are canceled quite frequently 





unless orders are placed right away. Cull 
spruce, 4/4, from Quebec has advanced recently 
from $32 to $34, New York track. Mills in Cana- 
da are looking for an advance shortly ranging 
from $2 to $5 on new cuts over last year’s prices. 
The Saskatchewan spruce mills are tied up 
by bad weather and not much finds its way 
here. Furring strips, 1x2, bring $41 and 2x4 
random runs between $39 and $40. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Hardwood distributers con- 
tinue to enjoy a good demand from all im- 
portant consumers, and the market holds very 
firm. Activity of the lower grades is a feature, 
and prices of these show a constant tendency 
toward improvement. Sap gum, oak in Nos. 1 
and 2 common grades, and all items required by 
the automobile body builders continue to lead 
the southern hardwood list, while birch and 
maple are the features among the northern 
woods. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11.—Hardwood orders are 
coming in faster, and dealers report that con- 
sumers are buying more freely. Prices remain 
firm, and prospects are more encouraging. There 
is an increased demand for hardwood flooring, 
and oak is one of the leading woods in demand. 
Due to the fine weather of the last week building 
has been accelerated, and in consequence the 
market has strengthened. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Hardwood orders are 
being received from all classes of consumers for 
moderate assortments which aggregate a sur- 
prisingly substantial total for the winter season. 
Present firm prices are being maintained. Auto- 
mobile plants, flooring mills and interior trim 
shops are especially large and steady buyers. 
Improvement in demand for oak and the 
strengthening of maple continue features of the 
market here. Hardwood flooring is moving better 
than usual at this season and the price tendency 
is still upward. Some makes of northern floor- 
ing are being offered around $5 less than is 
asked for the better brands of western stock. 
Quotations, FAS, inch: Ash, white, $115 to $125. 
Basswood, $95 to $106. Beech, $80 to $85. Birch, 


red, $140 to $150; sap, $120 to $130. Gum, red, 
$95 to $105. Maple, $105 to $115. Oak, white, 
plain, $110 to $120; quartered, $150 to $165. 


Poplar, $125 to $130. Flooring, }4#x2%4 clear: 
Beech, $88; birch, $88 to $95; maple, $103.50 to 
$108.50; oak, white, plain, $110 to $115. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—The hardwood mar- 
ket shows continued improvement, with prices 
holding firm and making some progress upward. 
Inquiries are numerous and are leading to 
actual placing of orders. The auto trade is 
placing some good sized orders. Prospects for 
spring are encouraging. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 12.—The southern hard- 
wood market is higher, the advance on gum 
being $1 to $2 and on oak $2 to $3. Gum is a 
very difficult material to buy. Manufacturers 
have been accepting all business offered during 
the winter, and the demand has been good. 
Production has been curtailed somewhat be- 
cause of weather conditions, with the result 
that no large amount of stock is to be had. 
Furniture manufacturers who have been waiting 
for orders before buying, are now scrambling 
to get gum. There is a better demand for oak 
from the furniture interests and sash and door 
concerns in the eastern States. Log run maple 
is in only fair demand. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 11.—Steady but 
gradual improvement of demand is reported as 
the several divisions of the consuming trade 
figure up their needs and get a line on mill 
conditions. The call for FAS sap gum rules 
strong and with dry stock thereof sold into low 
supply red gum is working into more active 
call. Oak is also moving well, with the spe- 
cialty woods sharing the improvement. Prices 
in general are well held, with occasional ad- 
vances quoted and accepted for items in scarce 
supply. 


New York, Feb. 11.—The hardwood market is 
featured by the increase in orders now coming 
in from the furniture trade. Hardwood flooring 
is also in greatly increased call, particularly oak. 
The market continues excellent for lower grade 
stocks. The trend of prices is upward. Auto- 
mobile concerns are buying well. Hardwood 
distributers report a much livelier interest in 
their products. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 12.—A nice 
trade is reported by wholesale yards. Manu- 
facturers are active buyers, showing a steady 
consumption of stock. Lower grades of hard- 
wood, especially birch and maple, are more 
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SPRUCE | 
LADDERS 


Make Spring 
Cleaning Safe 


Extension Ladders 
Single Ladders 

Fruit Ladders 

Painter Ladders 

Mason Ladders 

Paper Hanger Ladders 
Household Step Ladders 
Extension Trestles 
Painter Trestles 

Window Cleaner Ladders 


Buy the Best. Don’t risk your life 
on cheap ladders. Safety first. 


Send for free booklet. 
We pay freight. 
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ARD WORK and hard ex- 

perience make lumber out 
of logs. Both are necessary to 
a good product. 





Any product that leads in its 
class must be the result of much 
work and study. Gandy Belt is 
backed by 40 years of it. 





Gandy is just the kind of tough 
belt you have been looking for. 
Best for conveyors, main drives, 
eneral transmission. 


THE GANDY 
BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFIcE; 740 WEST PRATT ST, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


NEW YORK; 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO; 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


STITCHED 
GANDY =" BELT 


“It’s the belt with the Green Edge”’ 











Lumber Dealers 


aA Make Money 


acting as our agents. There are 
os a lot of farmers in your com- 
bach 0. munity who can af- 
te ' ford to own a feed 
mill. You can land 
their orders for a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


by installing one in your yard. Offer to grind their 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., on shares just to show 
them the superiority of the Monarch over other mills. 
You'll make a profit on the grinding and another on 
the sale of a mill. 


Write today for full particulars. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., monev.Pa. 
whee 

building the World’s 
40 Years hast pe aioe Pi Saw 


Mill. Also manufacturers of Shingle Mills, 


0 — - Ps ap ao 
EL AC inner oO 0 and silver 
DAW H 


















medals at Chicago and St. 
Louis World’s Fairs. 


M IL LS A.ADELoAcH Co. ATLANTAGA. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awerd s 
howors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
SO 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





active than for several months, and prices are 
particularly strong on maple, with a slightly up- 
ward tendency. Retail yards have not begun to 
manifest any great desire to lay in spring assort- 
ments, but active buying from this source is be- 
lieved to be only a few weeks off. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Business in hard- 
woods has shown quite a little improvement over 
several weeks ago, and a pretty satisfactory 
amount of business is being placed, while in- 
quiries show that most concerns are not carry- 
ing much stock. Prices in most woods have 
not changed materially of late, tho maple keeps 
advancing in.some grades, while oak and maple 
flooring are also quite strong. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 11.—Hardwood trade is 
developing considerable strength due to the 
growing scarcity of certain items of oak and 
chestnut. Buying by retailers is good as stocks 
are broken. Factories are also in the market 
and are placing orders for immediate needs. Con- 
cerns making implements, automobiles, musical 
instruments and caskets are the best buyers. 
Railroad inquiries are numerous and furniture 
factories are also coming into the market. Ship- 
ments are prompt. Prices of oak at the Ohio 


River: 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS com. com, com. 
Omartered asics ccvecevss $150 $90 $55 ae 
WMI) .ccmudsesckwaxeouneee 110 15 53 $20 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 12.—Hardwoods retain the 
same heavy demand as last week, especially in 
sap gum and oak for flooring plants. Price ad- 
vances of the last ten days are still maintained. 
Prospects for the next few months are very 
bright. 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11.—The hesitancy on 
the part of potential buyers noted in the hard- 
wood trade of late continues to characterize the 
general situation. Purchasers are limiting them- 
selves to immediate wants. Prices are well sus- 
tained. Export business about holds its own, 
with rather greater interest shown now that 
foreign exchange has become somewhat more 
stabilized. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—While there was 
some falling off in hardwood demand last week, 
the decline in orders was looked upon as only 
a temporary incident and hardwood men are 
predicting a very active market the remainder of 
the month. The market for rough stock contin- 
ues very good, with an increase in demand for 
rig timbers and bridge material. The motor in- 
dustry is a steady purchaser and the furniture 
trade has out a large volume of inquiry, cover- 
ing a good range of stock. Flooring manufac- 
turers are buying heavily while retailers are 
actively buying oak flooring and finish. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—The local consumption of 
hemlock continues restricted to low grade fac- 
tory lumber, but for this there is a good de- 
mand, and somewhat better prices are being 
obtained. The hemlock market as a whole is 
noticeably stronger than a month ago, and there 
” no considerable stocks anywhere in the 

orth. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The New England 
market for hemlock has gained strength since 
the first of the year. The firmer tendency of 
western hemlock is helping northern and east- 
ern stock. Business in dimension is quiet. Plank 
are in fair demand for the season. The higher 
cost of southern roofers is stimulating the board 
market. Eastern clipped boards with the usual 
proportion of lengths, 12- to 16-foot, are strong 
at $40. All 12-foot boards bring $1 less. Random 
lengths sell at $38. Northern boards are being 
offered just a shade under eastern stock. Lower 
grades of hemlock for boxing and crating stock 
are in fairly active demand at firm prices. Auto- 
mobile body plants are good buyers of such stock 
just now. 





New York, Feb. 11.—In spite of the steady 
advance of cargo rates for western hemlock, the 
volume coming in keeps up well. Prices con- 
tinue very strong and there is a disposition on 
the part of retailers to hold their commitments 
down to actual needs. Supplies in the hands 
of the smaller distributers are above normal, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Buying is 
active. With building operations giving evidence 
of being conducted on an extensive basis with 
the arrival of favorable weather dealers have 
been receiving more inquiries than usual, while 
much buying has been in progress for early de- 
liveries. Decreasing yard supplies, due to a 
steady call for stock and the disposition of 


———— 


wholesalers not to buy at prices quoted by manu. 
facturers, has tended to strengthen prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Hemlock dimension 
prices are generally higher than a week or two 
ago, in some cases being up $2 or more. The 
long lengths are particularly strong. Mills have 
no large amount of stock on hand and in some 
cases are sold up to the saw. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine has been expanding gradually since 
the first of the year. The unusual activity of 
building operations both before and after annual 
inventories forced retailers into the market for 
many moderate replacement orders to take care 
of immediate requirements, and stocks are still] 
reported to be comparatively light. Prices are 
firmly held and some items have advanced since 
the first of the month. Rough edge, 4/4 under 
12-inch, now sells at $62.50 to $64.50. Interest 
in shortleaf roofers is increasing with the 
strengthening of the market. Shortleaf parti- 
tion and flooring are very strong and the trend 
is still upward. Low range of quotations on 
flooring, 1x4: A rift, $92.50; B rift, $88; C rift, 
$74; B&better flat, $59. Partition, Bé&better, 
34-inch, $58.25. 


New York, Feb. 11.—All the lower grades of 
North. Carolina pine have advanced in the 
last week and higher grades have advanced 
proportionately more. Mills have very broken 
stocks; 4/4 No. 1 and No. 2 box, also 5/4 and 6/4, 
have advanced $2 in the last week. Bark strips 
are scarce and are up $2 with most mills over. 
sold. North Carolina pine mills are short on 
roofers. Prices now hold firm at the higher 
levels and few are inclined to make any con- 
cessions at all. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine is on a fairly active scale, without 
much change in prices from a week or two ago, 
The market seems to have reached a level where 
much further advance might cause retailers to 
hold off, altho they have been laying in quite an 
amount of stock lately. Six-inch roofers are 
being quoted here around $34. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11.—Some slight improve- 
ment is reported in the North Carolina pine 
trade, with inquiry rather more active and or- 
ders being booked on a somewhat larger scale, 
Stocks of lumber at producing points are not of 
such proportions as to suggest much freedom of 
selection. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—The Douglas fir market has 
shown no essential change. Bad weather is 
limiting demand in this territory, but sales are 
sure to improve as outdoor work gets under way 
again. Prices have shown no change, slash 
grain uppers still being slightly weak, and those 
on most other items holding firm. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11.—Conditions in the fir 
market remain about the same as last week, 
with the exception of a slight increase in the 
amount of business done. Prices continue the 
same, but it is predicted that there will be an 
upward tendency in the near future owing to an 
increased activity in building. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Large quantities of 
Douglas fir have been purchased recently in the 
New England market, but demand from retall 
yards continues very fair indeed. Transit ship- 
ments are now just about cleaned up and ar- 
rivals are lighter than for some time. Prices are 
firmer on practically all grades and descriptions 
of Pacific coast lumber, partly due to the higher 
cost of tonnage. Mills do not show much eager- 
ness for new business. Boards, long joists and 
dimension are mostly wanted by New England 
buyers just now. Quotations range from $37 
for 2-inch finished %-inch scant to $40 for 3-inch 
rough. For 2-inch rough the usual price is now 
$38, and for 3-inch or square lumber sized, $39. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Demand for Douglas fir 
continues heavy, altho in point of volume sales 
were slightly below that of the previous week. 
Prices continue to strengthen. Wholesalers aré 
much concerned over the upward trend of cargo 
rates. Fir roofers sell from $31 to $32 and are 
meeting with good demand. Western spruce is 
moving only in fair volume. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—The market for fir 
showed little activity last week. Some mills 
still are taking orders at the old prices and they 
are the ones that have taken most of the busi- 
ness offered. Mixed cars mostly are wanted, 
with buyers showing a strong preference for 
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flooring and boards. Some transit cars are being 
offered here and recent loadings seem to suit 
buyers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—A fair trade is being 
done in fir, largely in flooring, in which prices 
continue firm. Mills have a good many orders 
on their books. Eastern territory is said to 
have been taking an unprecedentedly large 
amount of fir in the last few weeks. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 9.—The fir market 
{g practically unchanged, with mills in Oregon 
and Washington maintaining prices and Cal- 
ffornia buyers purchasing only for present re- 
quirements. However, rains thruout California 
during the week have improved the outlook for 
lumber business in the interior. Commission 
men are cautious about shipping for fear of 
causing congestion in southern California. Stocks 
in San Francisco and vicinity are light, with a 
normal consumption for this time of year. 


CYPRESS 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11.—Cypress prices re- 
main firm, and mills report a fair business, altho 
stocks are somewhat low and assortments some- 
what below the average. A fair amount of orders 
is coming in, but these are not for large quanti- 
ties, as there is a tendency on the part of the 
retailer to buy only for immediate needs. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Cypress trade with 
retail yards has not yet attained the well rounded 
proportions looked for a little later on, but in- 
dustrial demand has been holding up and some 
expansion is now being noted. Quotations: 
FAS, 4/4, $98 to $105; 5/4 and 6/4, $103 to $110; 
8/4, $108 to $121; 12/4, $130 to $136. Selects, 4/4, 
$83 to $93; 5/4 and 6/4, $88 to $98; 8/4, $95 to 
$101; shop, 4/4, $53 to $63; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to 
$71; 8/4, $75 to $85. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 12.—Better business is 
reported in the cypress trade. Orders are larger 
and are coming in with more frequency. Prices 
hold firm. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 11.—Cypress demand 
continues at a satisfactory gait without marked 
change in volume or character, nor any reported 
change in quotations. Mixed car trade is brisk, 
while the last several weeks have registered 
a gain in request for factory stock. With pro- 
duction about normal mills do not find it easy, 
in face of current demand, to build up stock 
assortments, which for months have been sub- 
normal in respect of some active items. Car 
supply is satisfactory. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Retailers continue to 
buy cypress item's in small lots, and the slightly 
increased volume moving last week resulted 
from a better call from industrials. Prices are 
running along at the same levels and stocks 
are about normal. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11.—The firmness which 
has characterized the cypress trade in the past 
continues, with the movement not of especially 
impressive proportions, but with prices well 
maintained, and mills inclined to revise quota- 
tions upward. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—Recent inquiries 
have been developing into orders and the cypress 
market is beginning to show more activity. 
Buying is being done both by industrial con- 
sumers and country retailers. City yards have 
slowed down in their demands. Prices are firm. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Demand for western pine 
shop is relatively quiet, in contrast with the 
flurry a few weeks ago, but manufacturers are 
making no special efforts to obtain business and 
prices hold well to former levels. Of the shop 
items, Nos. 1 and 6/4 No, 2 are the scarcest and 
strongest. Other items are in fair supply. 
Boards are not plentiful and are firmly held, 
especially the lower grades. Fir and larch 
dimension also occupy a strong position. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11.—The western pines 
market is more active. Demand is increasing 
and prices are advancing. White pine No. 1 is 
in great demand, and at present stocks are very 
low, but dealers are building up stocks to be 
Prepared for the spring building, already show- 
ing signs of activity. 


New York, Feb. 11.—No. 4 common western 
white pine has advanced $1 to $1.50, that is, 
from $37 to $38.50, delivered New York. Many 
mills have none on hand. Practically all the 
lower grades have had some advance with very 
little to be had. All distributers are much en- 
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Craig Mountain 
uality Western 


White Pine 


will help you win 
trade this year. 








HIS is the lumber you have heard so much 
about on account of its exceptional sales 
getting qualities. 
It is increasing the trade of lumber dealers all 
over the country—why not yours? 


From a virgin growth of large pine timber we 
get lumber of soft texture and light weight. 


It is manufactured in modern mills where no 
effort is spared in preserving and enhancing the 
high quality of the raw material. 


Yard buyers will find real values in Finish, 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, etc. 


Annual ‘ — for 
Production or quotations. raig Mountain Shop 
50,000,000 Ft. Ask f qY t and Factory Lumber. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 
E. H. Van Ostrand, Pres. W.C, Geddes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Order Any Quantity You Need “KILMOTH” 
and keep your assortments complete at minimum investment. Closet Lining 
Your customers will be delighted with should be stocked 
“Quality” OAK FLOORING manufactured tn 9h = 2, 
It is carefully manufactured from fine Southern Oak. Order i aa Aromatic 
now in carlots, L. C. L. or mixed with “Kilmoth” Closet Lining. Red Cedar. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company: 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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tion in the industry. 








OU WILL doubtless agree that we are following 
a rather unique procedure by actually recom- 
mending that you purchase a competitor’s goods. 
Yet, this is exactly what happens when we advise 
you to secure some brand of Oak Flooring, other 
than LONG LIFE, which you can use in times of intense 
There are a number of brands on the market 
which will serve admirably in this capacity, flooring, which if 
not the finest in the world, will at least pass inspection. 


Although we have ourselves always chosen to make quality 
our goal, at the same time we have thorough respect for this 
“competition” flooring. We feel that it holds a legitimate posi- 


However, in the long run, year in and year out you will find» 
as in every commodity on the face of the globe, it pays best to 
handle high grade stock such as our:— 





THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEVENTEENTH IN AN ADVERTISING SERIES 
PRODUCED IN OUR OWN OFFICES 
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“They Stand SUN and RAIN” 


. . . and because they do, you 
find them there, — on wet logs, 
on dressed lumber, on stakes, 
marks made by 


LUMBER CRAYONS 


Send for samples. 


Made by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 
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couraged over the increased business that they 
are enjoying at this time of year. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 9.—With continued 
inquiries for California white and sugar pine 
and a strong demand for upper grades of fac- 
‘tory lumber, there is an optimistic feeling among 
manufacturers. Prices are stiffening and with 
No. 1 shop and No, 3 clear very scarce in white 
pine and No. 2 shop none too plentiful, the 
situation has improved. There is a strong de- 
mand for cut stock, with the principal mills 
booked ahead. Demand for sugar pine is im- 
proving. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—There is an active 
market for factory items in western pines, thick 
stock being in especially good demand. Shop 
prices generally are firm and buyers do not seem 
to mind the price when they can get what they 
want. There is some retail demand for finish 
and some mills which recently offered scantling 
at an attractive price found it easy to sell. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Stormy weather has 
held up business in western pines to some extent. 
Occasional orders are being received, but no 
large volume is reported. In the Hast many 
plants are busy and have work ahead for two or 


—— 


three months, but they are not buying much 
lumber ahead. No. 1 shop in California pines is 
getting scarce, particularly 8/4. Clears are 
getting firmer. Idaho pine prices are stronger. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Demand for western 
pines holds up well. Prices are strong. Re- 
tailers show more interest in stock for spring 
requirements. Mixed car business predominates 
and quick shipment usually is wanted. Current 
business is pretty well divided between yard 
items and the wants of industrial consumers, 
including finish mills. Offerings of Idaho white 
pine are rather light and stocks in first hands 
are reported low and broken. No. 1 and No. 2 
common in Idaho white pine have just been ad- 
vanced another $1 here. Quotations on Idaho 


white pine: 

1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 
No. 1 com....$69.50 $70.50 $69.50 $72.50 
No. 2 com.... 59.50 60.50 58.00 58.00 
No. 3 com.... 41.50 45.00 46.50 46.50 


REDWOOD 
New York, Feb. 11.—The redwood market has 
shown little change for several weeks. Yards 
have been buying to an extent that is hardly 
normal and but for the fact that the factory 
trade seems a little more interested, there would 


be a practically lifeless market. Moldings and 
siding are moving to some extent. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Demand has been 
picking up rather slowly, but some improvement 
is noted and current inquiries indicate that re- 
tail request for redwood items should soon 
compare favorably with the very fair factory 
trade already reported. Quotations have shown 
some tendency to waver under strong selling 
pressure on certain items, but on the whole the 
market here is steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—The redwood mar- 
ket remains slow, with only a limited inquiry 
at present. Some factory stock is moving, and 
there is a call for moldings, frames and siding 
from retailers. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 9.—Conditions in 
redwood market are favorable and February in- 
quiries indicate that there will be a normal 
spring trade with a continued eastern demand. 
Additional rainfall during the week is helping the 
California situation. Orders are about keeping 
pace with production. Unsold dry stocks are 
comparatively small at the mills and there is no 
curtailment of output contemplated. Prices are 
being well maintained with no changes since 
December. Clears are in fair demand with some 
export shipments yet to be made. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11.—The fine weather of the 
last few days has speeded up retail and 
wholesale trade, and the increased demand has 
been quite marked. Prices have held up steadily, 
and shipments ‘have increased in volume, 
Some difficulty has been encountered by dealers 
in filling orders as stocks had become somewhat 
reduced, but they are now putting forth extra 
efforts to increase supplies. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—There is a continu- 
ance of pretty good business in the southern 
pine market. Prices are more stable, and it 
looks as tho recent advances will be maintained. 
Transit car business is active and dealers find 
no trouble in disposing of cars before their 
arrival at this terminal. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12.—Southern pine prices 
remain unchanged, but the volume of business 
done during the week is somewhat improved. 
Retail yards are buying some transit cars, in 
most cases at their own prices. No. 1 common 
dimension shows some weakness. There is @ 
very fair demand for 1x6 No. 2 common S2S & 
CM, and 8-inch No. 2 shiplap, which are at 
about the same level. There is very little call 
for No. 1 boards and No. 1 shiplap. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 11.—Mill reports in- 
dicate a moderate decline in volume of bookings, 
cut and shipments, orders and production main- 
taining their approximate parity and shipments 
leading both. Blizzard weather North plus con- 
gested order files and broken mill assortments 
are cited in explanation of the decreased book- 
ings. Inquiry continues strong and much busi- 
ness still goes unplaced. An increasing propor- 
tion of current business is coming from re- 
tailers. Prices are said to be well held and 
fortified by current conditions of supply and 
demand, 





New York, Feb. 11.—Owing to shortage of dry 
stocks, southern pine mills hold tenaciously to 
prevailing prices. Demand continues very & 
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indeed in spite of the fact that retailers object 
strenuously to present quotations. Some tran- 
sits are coming in but they are finding im- 
mediate takers. Southern pine roofers sell be- 
tween $31.50 and $32. 


Chicago, Feb. 13.—Wholesale trade has been 
rather quiet this week, due to the restrictions 
which unfavorable weather have placed on re- 
tail trade. The outlook remains excellent, how- 
ever, and distributers expect demand to improve 
rapidly with the arrival of more open weather. 
Transit cars are moving into consumption more 
slowly on the same account, and are a little 
weaker. Some of the smaller mills are offering 
concessions in order to obtain immediate busi- 
ness, but the larger mills are all holding strongly 
to the lists formerly in effect, and some of them 
in fact appear to be holding for better prices 
on certain items, due to their scarcity. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The persistent 
strengthening of prices continues a feature: of 
the southern pine market. Retail yards are 
doing an exceptionally good business, and are 
buying conservatively for current requirements, 
also in increasing volume for spring building. 
Roofers retain all recent advances and appear to 
be going still higher. Very ordinary 6-inch 
roofers from Georgia are now being quoted at 
$35. Flooring and partition are receiving very 
fair attention despite the higher cost. High 
range of quotations on longleaf flooring, 1x4: 
A rift, $102; B rift, $97; C rift, $87.50; B&better 
flat, $65. Partition, B&better, 34-inch, $64. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The southern pine 
market continues to display strength, especially 
in flooring, which is up about $1 in the better 
grades. Inquiries have become more numerous 
and quite a fair volume of business is being 
done for this season. The outlook is for a large 
amount of building this spring. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 12.—After a couple of 
weeks of unusually heavy demand for southern 
pine, orders have slackened somewhat this week. 
Manufacturers will be given a brief spell, ap- 
parently, to replenish badly broken stocks. 
Mixed car orders still are difficult to handle. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—The South was the 
only bright spot in the southern pine market last 
week. In the North and East, demand fell off 
heavily as a result of bad weather, and prices 
here have sagged because of that and the numer- 
ous transit cars being put out by small mills and 
offered at attractive concessions. While the 
volume of orders was small there was a large 
line of inquiry out, some of it calling for large 
quantities. Flooring and boards were in espe- 
cially strong request, and these are about the 
only items on which prices have not softened. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11.—Demand for shingles 
shows a slight increase over last week, and 
trend of prices is upward. Mills are resuming 
operations and dealers say within the near fu- 
ture it will be much easier to obtain shipments. 
Buying has shown a marked increase during the 
last week, and some dealers report indications 
which point toward firmer prices. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 12.—Demand for shingles 
is quiet, with the market at $2.65 for stars 
and $3.20 for clears, Pacific coast base. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 11.—Fair to brisk call 
for cypress shingles continues, with prices un- 
changed and firm. No. 1 cypress lath, both 4- 
foot and 32-inch, have sold into low supply 
again, so that many mills are limiting ac- 
ceptances to mixed-car orders. Prices remain 
unchanged and firm at quotations noted last 
week. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Eastern spruce lath are 
growing very scarce and are destined to be 
more so. A slight advance during the last week 
has brought the New York track rate to $9.15 
and $9.25. Wholesalers are getting a better 
price for eastern spruce items than for Cana- 
dian. Lath sell at $6.25 and $6.50 at the mills 
in Canada; 4-foot Canadian spruce lath sell from 
$8.50 to $9, New York track. Hemlock lath 
(western) bring $7.25 for 4-foot, New York 
track. Two weeks ago they were selling for 
$6.75. Demand for red cedar shingles has been 
considerably lighter this week and there are a 
number on the docks unsold. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Volume of shingle 
business compares very favorably with what is 
normally done during the early part of Febru- 
ary. Prices are being well maintained. White 
cedar extras are steady within a range of $5.50 
to $6, and clears are $4.75 to $5.50. Spruce lath 
are stronger, as supplies in first hands are light. 
Boston retailers who have been trying to buy 
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N the desk of every lumber dealer should be this Book: 
“SHINGLE SUGGESTIONS IN HOME BUILDING.” 
100 pages of interesting and instructive facts about the 
BRITISH COLUMBIA “EDG-GRAIN” INSPECTED RED 


CEDAR SHINGLES—the 100% edge-grain shingle, that can’t 
; warp, cup or curl. It gives a tabulated'table of comparative fire- 
: hazards between “EDG-GRAIN” SHINGLES and Patent Roof- 
; ing, with actual photographs of practical and severe fire-tests; 
; figures concerning the durability and cost of “EDG-GRAIN” 
SHINGLES as compared with substitute roofings ; practical plans 
and instructions for the construction of thatched roofs; offers 
many helpful suggestions for the home-builder; profusely illus- 


trated with actual photographs of beautiful homes. 


We will 


gladly mail you a copy FREE upon receipt of written request on 


your business stationery. 


Trade Extension Bureau of 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British Columbia 
Dept. AL-7 


Metropolitan Building 


VANCOUVER, Canada 





1%-inch lath at $8 find themselves unable to do 
so, sellers being able to get $8.25 in New York, 
Boston rate. One Canadian manufacturer has 
advanced to $8.75. On 15-inch lath prices have 
advanced to $9.25 and $9.50 here. Trade in 
furring is moderately active at slightly stronger 
prices. For 1x2 the usual price is $39, but $40 
is quoted for a small quantity in with a frame. 
Scarcity of spruce clapboards keeps the market 
very firm at $120 for extras and $115 for clears. 


‘Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The shingle market 
is; easy, with extra clears quoted at $5.01 and 
stars at $4.31, a decline of 10 cents in the latter. 
British Columbia XXXXX are $5.76. There is 
little demand in this section and not much buy- 
ing is looked for until more favorable weather 
is. in sight. . 


“Columbus, Ohio, Feb, 11.—Demand for shin- 
gles is gradually improving. Dealers in rural 
sections are the best customers but quite a few 


orders from urban dealers are being booked. The 
tone is good and prices are firm all along the 
line. Receipts are sufficient to take care of 
current business. Red cedar extra clears sell 
around $5 and extra clears at $4.35, delivered. 
Other varieties are also sold in limited quanti- 
ties. Lath trade is steady and prices are un- 
changed. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 12.—Both shingles and 
lath are quiet this week, altho there has been 
no change in prices. Lath are quoted at $4 and 
$3. Shingles are quoted as follows: Stars, $4.24 
and clears, $4.97. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12—Shingle prices here 
are reported firmer, tho the price quoted is un- 
changed, $3.35 for clears and $2.85 for stars. 
Transit cars are not such a disturbing factor in 
the market. Demand for siding holds up fairly 
well, but last week there was a decline in de- 
mand for lath. Prices are unchanged for south- 
ern pine and fir. 


News Letters 


(Continued from page 97) 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 9.—The mills in this district are all operat- 
ing at full capacity. Orders booked during the 
week were mostly for car material and ties. Ship- 
ments were low, because mills are just starting in 
on new business. Indications for a big demand 
are good. Shingle prices remain the same as last 
week, with demand a little weak. There seems to 
be an unusual demand for ties, and about a hun- 
dred small mills in this district are cutting this 
class of material; they log small timber in isolated 
tracts, hauling in by truck. With the mills today 
it is a question of log supply, and timber is being 
bought up by concerns that intend to continue 
business. At the State timber sale last week the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. paid $185,000 for a section 
cruising a little over 43,000,000 feet, the highest 
price received by the State. 

The J. C. Biles Lumber Co. and the Biles-Cole- 
man Lumber Co., of Omak, have consolidated. The 
new concern will be known as the Biles-Coleman 
Lumber Co., of which J. C. Biles is president. The 
company recently bought several hundred million 
feet of Government timber, and with the comple- 
tien of a 10-mile logging road will resume opera- 
tions in the spring. It specializes in box shook. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 11.—Southern pine last week was very ac- 
tive, demand being strong, altho bookings were 
slightly below the volume of a week ago, for car 
builders have been buying less, as their immediate 
needs, except in siding, were purchased some 
weeks ago. The railroads continue to buy con- 
siderable quantities of structural material, switch 
and cross ties. Demand for timbers is exceedingly 
strong, and it is hard to find mills that can fur- 
nish large sizes and long lengths, especially 10-, 
12- and 14-inch, 24-foot and up. This week such 
items sold at: 10x10-inch, 30-foot, $40; 40-foot, 
$49 ; 10x12-inch, 34-foot, $47; 40-foot, $53; 12x14- 
inch, 30-foot, $51; 40-foot, $59—merchantable 
grade, mill basis. 

The mills are well supplied with orders for the 
smaller sizes and shorter lengths, and at good 
prices. Small dimension is moving well, with most 
of the orders calling for 2-inch No. 2 common and 
better, both in longleaf and shortleaf, at an aver- 
age price of $25, f. o. b. mills. There is also 
considerable demand for 38-inch beveled sleepers at 
attractive prices. 

All items of shed stock are in good demand and 
shipments have been well maintained. The move 
ment of flooring was especially heavy. Prices are 
strong, sales of 38-inch B&better flooring being 
made as high as $60; No. 1 common averages, 
$47.50; No. 2 common, $24.75, with several sales 
noted at $26. One car for immediate shipment 
was sold at $30, mill. The lower grades of 4-inch 
flooring are much firmer, No. 2 common selling 
as high as $22, average $20.25. The price of 
6-inch flooring is holding firm at $25. Stocks of 
resawn ceiling are practically exhausted and a 
number of mills are sold ahead. No, 1 and No. 2 
common novelty siding advanced $1; most orders 
call for No. 2 common. Sales of bevel and square 
edge siding were not as heavy as last week, but 
no change in prices was noted. 

The roofer mills have reduced their prices on 
6-inch roofers to $23, as compared with $24 a week 
ago, The §8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch remain 
steady at last week’s price of $25, but in some 
instances they can be bought for $24.50. However, 
a large number of the mills are booked several 
weeks ahead on the $25 basis. 

The movement of shingles and lath was light, 
with no change in prices, 

The cypress market has been very active. While 
prices have not changed greatly, there has been 
much more buying. The lower grades are being 
bought practically as fast as they become avail- 
able. Mills now have very small quantities of 
low grade for immediate shipment. The upper 
grades in finish and shed stocks are moving fast. 
Surplus stocks are a thing of the past. The fol- 
lowing prices prevail f. o. b. cars Jacksonville on 
4/4 stock: Tank, $109; FAS, $100; factory select, 
$66; shop, $40; box, $26; peck, $17.50; clear 
heart, $105; a $97; “e $90; i $76; “py”, 
$65; No. 1 common, $46; No. 2 common, $30.50. 
Considerable improvement is noted in the cypress 
lath market, and prices are: 4-foot No, 1, $7.50; 
No. 2, $6.50; 32-inch No. 1, $3.50. 

Naval store men discovered that they have 
common interests to be protected and promoted, 
and accordingly have arranged for a general con- 
ference of producers and consumers at the De 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga., on Feb. 21, 23. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. on Jan. 22 was granted 
another patent on an improvement in its dry kiln. 
This improvement is in the ventilation in the 
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roof, which is the simplest and most direct form. 
The ventilators are so arranged that they relieve 
the kiln of excess moisture, and permit the dis- 
charge of a minimum amount of steam heat. 

The lath and molding machines at the cypress 
mill of Putnam Lumber Co., a few miles southwest 
of the city, are being operated day and night. . 

Work has been started on building a retail yard 
for the Clermont Lumber Co., Clermont, Fla., and 
the new firm expects to be ready for business about 
Feb. 25. W. M. Davenport, of Johnston, Ohio, and 
Ww. L. Davenport, of Fitzgerald, Ga., are owners. 

The East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown, Fla., 
whose mill was burned recently, expects to have 
a pew mill in operation within six months, 

The Knox Lumber Co., Thompson, Ga., has about 
completed a new sawmill, and will be ready to 
start it in a few days. The output will be mostly 
roofers, finish and 2-inch dimension. 

E. C. Harrell, secretary, and J. S. Farish, traffic 
manager, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
will visit member mills in western Florida and 
southern Alabama. L. P. James, manager James 
Lumber Co., Haddock, Ga., today conferred with 
Secretary Harrell. C. E. Melton, of the Union 
Cypress Co., Hopkins, Fla., was here this week. 

Since the establishment of the Waycross 
Museum, the Hebard Cypress Co. has offered to 
secure, prepare and present to the museum, speci- 
mens of every variety of tree growing on its lands. 
These lands extend into the Okefenokee swamp, 
which contains species not found elsewhere in the 
United States. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 11.—Demand for southern pine seems to 
be a little stronger this week. There is a healthy 
demand for practically all desirable items for mill 
shipment. Transit shipments are not doing so 
well, but somewhat better than last week. The 
nervousness recently apparent has disappeared. 
Stocks are extremely low, and all offerings are 
being taken promptly at fair prices. One operator 
with more than a dozen small and medium mills, 
states that he has not more than twenty cars of 
dry lumber in all. This is the situation at most 
small and medium size mills. Production was very 
low until four or five days ago, when the weather 
cleared up, and now operations are going forward 
at a fair rate. Twenty-foot dimension is extremely 
scarce in this section. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 12.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report very little change in the 
market conditions. Order files are full and mills 
show very little desire to obtain additional busi- 
ness. Heavy shipments are making inroads into 
stocks, and an effort is being made to speed up 
production, but with weather such as is usual at 
this time of year it is not likely much will be ac- 
complished along that line. Wholesalers who are 
putting transits on the road are doing so at very 
little profit, and this class of business is decreas- 
ing. The principal demand seems to be for rough 
finish and No. 2 dimension in specified lengths. 
The demand in the South is exceedingly strong, as 
building is heavy. 


| TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 11.—L. C. Walker, who has been eastern 
representative of the market extension bureau of 
British Columbia for the last year, specializing in 
industrial and car building requirements, has re- 
signed to join the sales staff of the A, E. Gordon 
Lumber Co. He will cover eastern Ontario and a 
part of western Ontario. 

K. M. Brown, of the A. E. Gordon Lumber Co., is 
back in his office at Toronto after a business visit 
to British Columbia. Mr. Gordon was in the West 
for about a month. 

H. J. Terry and A. 8. Nicholson, of Terry-Nichol- 
son-Cates (Ltd.), wholesale lumber dealers, To- 
Tonto, have returned from a month’s business trip 
to the Pacific coast. 

P. Agnew, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Pur- 
chasing Agency, Vancouver, B. C., was a recent 
caller upon the trade in Toronto. 

James Allen, of the Allen-Stoltze Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., was in Toronto last week. 

The Pedwell Hardwood Lumber Co., Toronto, has 
obtained a Dominion charter with authorized cap- 
ital of $100,000, and the name of the company 
has been changed to the Pedwell Lumber Co. A 
new office and yards have been opened at the foot 
of Bathurst Street. 

A. E, Clark, former president of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, will leave on Feb. 18 for 
a trip to England, accompanied by Mrs. Clark. 

Harry Bull, of the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, 
Toronto, has left on a six weeks’ visit to the old 
country, where he will visit his sisters. 

Harvey Ramesbottom, of the sales staff of the 
Canadian General Lumber Co., who has been ill 
for several weeks, has recovered his health and re- 
turned to his business duties. 
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Every Dealer Can Make 
Lasting Friends of June Brides 


You’ve noticed the restless antici- For one thing, be sure of your 
pation and impatience with which frame supply. You've seen a lot of 
young couples watch the progress of jobs held up on that score. 
their home building. Buy from White and be prepared 

At any other time a strike, or bad_ to fill your orders. We manufac- 
weather, or shortage of material is ture White Pine K. D. Frames— 
simply a meaningless strike or ine Window, Door, Sash and Cellar. 
convenient bad weather or a rather They’re shipped in 2 steel banded 


boresome shortage of material. bundles (or any other way you 
But now they all mean delays— prefer). J 
tragic delays and loom up as barriers Furnished with or without pulleys. 
between the newlyweds and their We carry a stock of screw pulleys 
complete happiness. and drive pulleys, either furnished 


Be a good sport. Do your part to 0M request, ; 
make their home building go along Anticipate your spring require- 
smoothly and rapidly. ments. 


Ask for Quotations 








~ His, Cc 
<>. fi 


Lumber Co., Dover, IDAHO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES : 





ANDREW M. CHRISTENSON, HERBERT KING, 
Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis. P. O, Box 111, Maxwell Sta., Detroit 
ELWOOD TATE, OTTO KLENKE, 
321 Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 1617 Ames St., Saginaw, Mich. 




















These Knives Hold Their Edge 


Planer and jointer knives that bear our trade mark 
never roll or turn on the edge when you are sharpen- 
ing them. 


It’s the high quality of the material and workmanship we 
put into them that makes the difference and results in a cut- © 
ting steel that holds its edge. Write for our catalog which 
describes fully our line of 


Planer and Jointer Knives, Milled Cutters, Moulding 
Cutters, Blanks, Tenoner Knives, etc. 


Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U. S.A. 
Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cente a line for one week. 


45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a Hne for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 
e. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
= a except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 















j LUMBER CALCULATOR 
Would like a place in office where could figure typed esti- 
mates all day or divide my time between two or more 
éffices. If can use me all or part time, advise at once. 
Address *K. 150,’’ care American Lumberman. 


t LUMBER ESTIMATOR 
Office salesman, order taker, shipping clerk and all 
4round lumberman, exception of reading blue prints. 
Available now. Clean record. 

Address “K. 151,’’ care American Lumberman. 


: RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
In or near Chicago many years open for immediate en- 
gagement. Best references. Clean record. 

Address “K. 152,’’ care American Lumberman. 


‘ REDUCE COST OF ESTIMATING 
We will figure your tstimates as follows: 
Typing exact copy per page or less 25c. 
ee actual feet and amount per page or less 40c. 
ou merely price and shoot them to us by mail or mes- 
senger, and we do the rest, stamping hour of receipt on 
ach and having it ready in eight hours. 
our hours’ service, add 50 percent. 
Do your own copying (if you prefer), pencil will do, but 
make it legible. 
This should save the yards in Chicago a lot of money, 
besides allowing salesmen to spend their time on more 
important work. 
LUMBERMENS CALCULATING SERVICE, 
109 N. Dearborn, 11th floor, Chicago, Il. 


TOY AND NOVELTY MANUFACTURERS 
if you can use odd sizes of 5 to 7 ply built up veneer 
stock pieces averaging 8x10 to 12”, accumulated in the 
manufacture of phonograph cabinets, we can save you 
money. We will be glad to send you samples on re- 


quest. 
: ee aes, ees Cco., 
nufacturing Dept. 
628 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Ai eB a 
Vantod= Eng 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


MILL MAN 


For superintendent and estimator by a large retail yard 


in Pennsylvania. One that has experience in the build- 
ing business preferred. Address in own handwriting, 
Stating past experience and salary wanted, to ‘‘K. 147,”’ 
eare American Lumberman. 


: WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK 

hat has a general experience in the handling and ship- 
ing of a large retail yard’s lumber and millwork. Good 
steady position to the right man. Address in own hand- 
writing, stating past experience and salary wanted, to 
“"K, 148," care American Lumberman. 


: WANTED—SCALER AND INSPECTOR 

Must be competent man, who thoroughly understands 
and is able to ship National grades. Mill is located in 
Wisconsin and manufactures northern hardwoods, hem- 
lock, maple and birch flooring, lath and shingles. Give 
experience, references and all details in first letter, 
Address ‘‘K. 114,'’ care American Lumberman. 


, WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

With some knowledge of bookkeeping to work in the 
checking department of a line yard lumber company. 
: Address ‘‘K. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SOUTHERN WHOLESALE 
Concern wants the services of a Manager who is com- 
tent to handle sales and purchases of yellow pine. 
he right kind of job for the right kind of man. Give 
references and experience first letter and if satisfactory 
will arrange for personal interview. POST OFFICH 
BOX 236, Macon, Ga. i 


. WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Familiar with oak and southern hardwoods. 
Address “*K. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
‘Capable of handling the general books of a line yard 
lumber company. 

Address ‘‘K. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 
‘Be wholesale Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods by 
‘an old establishment with complete sales force. Op- 
‘portunity for a high class man, 

, Address ‘‘K. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BLOCK SETTER 
For forty thousand capacity band mill located in healthy 
town. None but first-class man need apply. Address 
THE ZICKGRAF CO., Denmark, 8S. OC. 
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ESE OL CREE DMSO ROOMS 

AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE MAN THAT CAN QUALIFY 

We want a man with executive ability able to take the 

assistant general management of a retail lumber concern 

doing a large business in a Michigan city of 50, pop- 

ulation. ‘To qualify must have proven ability as exec- 

utive, sales manager and credit manager and capable 

of earning a good salary. To the right man, position 

offers a splendid future. Answer in own handwriting 

and fully state qualifications. 

Address ““K. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Experienced planing mill foreman, Northern Wisconsin, 
Capable filing resaws and doing accurate work. State 


experience, etc. 
“G. 128,’ care American Lumberman, 


ESTIMATOR WANTED 
To do estimating and billing for sash door and interior 
trim factory. nly men successful record need 
apply. Give reference and salary expected. LEWIS 


wages, 
ddress 











BLOCK SETTERS WANTED 
At once for Pennsylvania mill equipped with Clark 
steam set works. Steady work the year round. Good 
wages for competent men. Only applications from 
bane considered. Address P. 0. BOX 425, Williams- 
port, Pa. 


B THERS,,.Gor. Pearl and Union Sts., Lima, Ohio, 


7 oe) WANTED 
First-class ‘ork estimator on special work. Must be 
thoroughly iar with Cost Book A. For large fac 
in Wisconsin ive references, experience, age and sal. 
ary expectedy\ 
Address“B 109,’’ care American Lumerman. 


Mains 





EXPERIENCED MILL MAN 
To take charge of mill employing fifty men in a large 
retail yard and four branch yards in Detroit. Must 
thoroughly understand the manufacture of interior fin- 
ish, special sash and doors not carried in stock, stair- 
work, cabinet work, etc. 
Address *K, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
A combination hardwood and Yellow Pine a grader. 
WHITEWATER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Autaugaville, Alabama. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Yellow pine dept., lurge Chicago wholesaler. One with 
wholesaling experience preferred. Advise fully stating 
age, references and salary desired. 

Address “K. 144,”’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT DRESSED PINE GRADER 
For association mill in Alabama. One machine, two 
hundred fifty feet per minute. State salary expected 
and when can report. 
Address “KK. 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR NIGHT RUN 


Two first-class white edgermen for white pine, cypress 














and hardwood lumber. Steady employment. Healthy 
location. 
BURTON-SWARTZ CO. OF FLORIDA, 
Perry, Fla. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman for retail yard doing building and 
construction work. Location, Northern Ohio. State age, 
experience and wages expected and give references in 





first letter. Steady work. 
Address “K. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—QUALIFIED 


Sawmill superintendent at Park Falls, Wis. 

perience and salary first letter. 

wood lumber inspectors. 
Address “K. 123,’’ care American Lumberman, 


COMBINATION FOREMAN AND MILLWRIGHT 
For small yellow pine circular mill and gang, 25,000 
feet capacity. Must be able to control labor and get 
results. State salary expected and when can report. 
Address “*K. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED YOUNG MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with the retail lumber business, 
to do general office work and shipping, must be able to 
use typewriter. State salary expected, experience and 


age. 
EUGENE MATHEWS & CO., 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


State ex- 
Also wanted two hard- 








ae WANTED 
An experien northern woods superintendent. Must 
understand ern methods of logging. Good opportu- 
nity for the-%ight man. Send reference and experience 
first letter. 46° 
Address “G. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN ORDER CLERK 
For retail lumber yard who understands taking orders 
for shop and millwork. One having knowledge of de- 
tails and blue prints preferred. Give age, references 
and salary wanted. 
Address “G. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Young man as experienced stenographer; must be good 
at figures. Good pay to proper party. 
BLACKWOOD LUMBER CO., INC., 
East LaPorte, N. C. 


WANTED 
Assistant superintendent for special millwork factory 
located in Wisconsin employing 150 men. Give expe. 
rience, references, etc. 
Address ‘‘B. 110,’’ care American Lumberman, 














WANTED—BAND SAWYER, FILER, GRADER 
And Gang Edgerman, for Band Mill cutting Hardwoods, 
Give reference and salary expected in first letter. 
“F, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 






WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
First class molder man. One who thoroughly understands 
setting up and care of molders. Apply THH ALADDIN 
COMPANY, Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED—ALL AROUND MACHINE MAN 
Retail Planing Mill work. House furnished. 
Address ‘“‘T. A. J.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SASH MAKER 
Experienced on wood sash, take charge of shop of about 
twenty men. Able to produce results. Position in 
Metropolitan district. State age and experience. Con- 
fidential. 
Address ‘‘K. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A VENEER CUTTER WANTED TO OPERATE 
A ten foot % Round ‘‘Capital’’ Machine principally on 
Walnut. State experience and wages. 

F. A. MULGREW & SONS, 
Foot East 8th St., New York. 














WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man. Must be competent, in good live 
Wisconsin city. State age, experience, salary. Reply 
in own handwriting. . 
Address ““H. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
and salesman, experienced in handling large special 
millwork jobs for interior finish plant in Indianapolis. 
State age, experience in detail and salary expected. 
Address “F. 146,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STOCK CUTTER 
Experienced Mechanic on special Millwork, capable of 
—e accurate material tally. Good wages, steady 
work, 


r 
CORNWALL PLANING MILL, Cornwall, N. Y. 


WANTED FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
Must be able to read any plan. Good position for 


right man. 
HUTTIG MFG. CO., Muscatine, Iowa. 


MAN COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED 
To load teams with lumber, millwork, etc., large retail 
yard in Illinois. Wages $25.00 per week, steady work. 
Send references in first letter. 
dress ‘‘H. 112,’’ care American Laumberman. 


POSITION OPEN 
FIRST CLASS INSPECTOR 
FOR MAHOGANY MILL AT NEW ORLEANS 
Must be thoroughly experienced in hardwoods, prefer- 
ably in mahogany. ust able to separate ac- 
curately into National grades, at least eighteen to 
twenty thousand feet 1 Mahogany daily. Perma- 
nent position with go ay for right man. Write 
immediately giving full ormation as to age and 


experience to 
THE MENGEL COMPANY, 
Calhoun Street and River, New Orleans, La. 


SALESMANAGER—WHOLESALE 
Corporation desires services of Sales Manager for 
wholesale lumber. 
730 PENOBSCOT BLDG., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
In Chicago office Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, etc. 
State age, experience and salary wanted. 

Address ““W. 19,"’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Man thoroughly familiar with blue prints and capable 
of laying out work and taking charge of small plant. 
Must have selling experience and best references. Salary 
.00 per month. Apply, stating age, and enclose 
ee “Old Established Business,’’ BOX 909, Nor- 
olk, Va. 





























WANTED—GOOD FIRST CLASS FILER 
for 8’ Prescott Single Band Mill sawing Virginia Hard- 


woods. 
Address ‘“‘H, 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 








; WANTED—SALESMAN 
For Chicago pine yard. 
Crating. and industrial. trade. 


Address “K, 149,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
IN MICHIGAN AND OHIO TERRITORY 
With acquaintance in the markets and established trade, 
with knowledge of northern pine, western pine and yel- 
low pine by large manufacturer. Give references. G 
opportunity for live, enterprising man. 
Address “K. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 








A LARGE MANUFACTURER 
OF SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 
LOCATED IN THE CENTRAL TERRITORY 


Marketing their product through retail lumber dealers 
requires the services of two ‘“‘live wires’’ between the 
ages of 30 and 35, who are ambitious to become Sales 

anagers. 


To qualify must have had wholesale sash and door 
experience, know how to make estimates on stock 
goods, and having had some sales experience, 


Positions offer unlimited opportunities to men who 
are sincere in their desires to get ahead. 


All replies will be held strictly confidential. 


Address ‘‘K. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—OUT OF TOWN 
Commission Agents to sell Lumber and complete line 
Millwork for house building in your own community. 
We carry stock 20,000 doors, Oak, Birch, Yellow Pine, 


Gum trim. Only men experienced who can measure for 
cabinets, etc., and write correct millwork descriptions 
need apply. 

Address ‘‘K, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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